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Introduction 


The establishment of the Denartment of Tsacher Nducation 


in 1964 im the NGERE vas 4 landnork in the history of Tvacher 


Education in India. The main concern of the Danantisnt has 
bsen of improving the quality of .ducstion in genera] through , 


teacher «due: 


ion »rozrammss. Gesid:s giving technical 
guldano to th State Institutes of “ducation and othe: 
Training Col! sges for quality immrovement of +ducational 
orograumes, Va: Department launched upon 2 few schemes fo- 
intensification of its =fforts to bring about the re quisitve 
changes. Conse4uently, one of tha first an? foremost programmes 
bsfofe the Department was to spot out the major wesakn:5$.3 
of the training programmes, amelioration of which vay lead 
to batter preparation of tsacherc. One of such weaklings 
was felt t» be practical work done in the training colt 6 
and its eva vaton. Thus as back as 2ee-mber 1958, a 
programme was c^elvéd out at an All India Prenaratory 
Seminar held at Allahabad on Student Tsaching and va uatione. 
It wa: also d:cided to hold regional Semi nar-cun-workshops 
annually so as to cover all the Secondary Training Colleges 
in the country. 

Th. present workshop organised at the University 
Training Coll-g , Nagpur from 22nd to 31st October, 195€ 


is 12th in the series ani is attended by 43 participants 


(Appendix I) from 26 Colles s of Baucstion belonging to 


the Universities of Nagpur, Poona, Shivaji, 3«H.D.T., 


3 


Bombay, Maratavwada, Nysor and Vadras in the S 


Maharasht:3, Hysor- and Tanit Nadu. 


eos 

The strategy of work at the workshop was to "now ths 
existing paveern in those collegz-s of the organisation of 
V ERCHID ay Wok involved in tach Tr preparation and th 
prepare, in the light of th- work don at workshop, a 
detailed sction'plan for sich co''egs for the current 
and ensuing y-ors with 3 view to improve tht programmes. 

The participants w.ro éivided into four groups (Ap^endix 1) 
for d:tail-d group work on various important items of the 
programme as indicated in th. proceedings. Beside $, ‘Special 
subject groups (Appendix II) such as languages, Sci no ., 


and Social Studies wer: form:d to dèvise stens in supervision 


and evaluation of train-ss'work for his ¿70th an3 dance. 


¿pare Various kinds 


a Special Joumittee was also formed to p 
of proforma: in-connsction with Stud nt Teaching ond 
Bvaltátion 5rograumes. 
Prof. Gehe Puranik, . Jean, Faculty of Zdueotion, 
University Training. Colleg , Nagpur: was vind «nough' to 
assist as Dirsctor 43 the workshop and tnc D.oortnént 
puts on rucord its grat fulness ws him and his ‘Staff. for 
the efforts ade to maks the E D great success, . 
The Department also era thes Centr ai Institute of Sduc tion, 
Delhi for d-outing Dr. N.K. S Reader, to act hg ay? ae 
Resource’ Porson. ct th: worksho» and. in. tuin thants | v, Dutt 


qu 


for his-liv: dy cont: ibution in. thc à “AAV. ratione of ths.- 


wor! shop. Specs, ET on to 


Like "de ev loping attitudes 


among pag nt teachers" and: Athe dmi cation of psyc: nol .o5y. 


of le iing for effective siudint- teaching 


Mrd 


Syri 3.5.Jha, Principal, Janta College of *ducation, 


Chanda enriched the work by acting as a Resource Person 
and cont: ivuting on various tonics and -sveciai y on 
Evzlustion of student Teaching. Besides, Shri H.B.Xundley 


Nagpur snd rs, ha533; 


of the Univs:sity Training Coll: 
of Regional’ Colleg. of Bducation, Phopal hel»€? th 
delib rations as r:sourc. parsons. The Department is 
indsbted to All the Resource Persons for they really 
enrich:d the work to arrive st Highly useful suggestions 
for improvement. The Department will be failing in its 


duty if it does not feel obliged to Prof. Phadnis, Act 


Vice-Chancellor of Nagpur University who 'indly gracid th 


1 i 


athering by h 


: Valedictoty address and show:d a cones: te 


* 


on for. the Col?*:es to cause the required 


improvement. 


Lastly tho Department ¿s grateful to th- participant: 
who had com a Jong distinc to attend) 1t 2821301000. ch 
authoritiss and manasem n3 who had been good enoush zn 
deputing their repr cenvasives to: the workshop» 

The actuel dey to diy programme as gon through 


at the workshop is given below. 


22.10.69 12.30a.m. to 1.005... 

2.0054i. to 3.30p.n. 

2.30p.m. to 5.930p.n. * 

Recorders: 1.Nrs.J.K.Fillai. 
2.MTS.3. Se'*har 


23.10.39 2,00alm. 
i Ciorning) 
Recorde 3: 1.5n.0.Geiul-arni 

í 2.5h.3.7.Xher. 


2.00p rie to Se Opsti» 


(Afternoon) 


24.10.69. 01rnin5 


Record «13; l.Rev.Fr.D.J.Dias 
2.3n,11.9 .Xundley. 


Afternoon 
25.10.69 Morning 
Recorders: 1,.354,R.D.Dixit 
2.31 R.C. Kalse . 


Afternoon 


_ 26.10.69 
27.10.69 Morning 


Recorder : Sh. D.T.Sathe 


Afternoon 


to 12.00 noon 


“gistration 
Finalisation of the Programme. 
Przs ntation of Colles: 
Reports on Student Peaching 
and Evaluition 


Conc nt, Purpose and Scone of 
Student Leaching - Pap-'s by 
Shri B.N.Pandsy and &.S.dongrs 


^roup discussions 


(4) International Practices in 
Student Teaching initiation 
by Mrs. JAMashik r 
Int-rnship ra ar:anisation 
of stud-nt t aching 
naners by - 
3171.3... Pandey 
Shri A.B. Magdum 
Miss VBa Mohta 


Sroup Discussions, 


Preparavion » for. Stud nt 
Teaching and. Obseryv-tion and 
Demonstration le cons initiatica 
by Sari BeN. Pandey and 
papers by Ni V.B.tishta 
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Lesson Planning - Papers by 
Sh. NeSybrananva 
Hrs.J.h.pil*ai 
Sho. atshninavan 
Shih. Joshi 


Or? Day 


Developing attitudcs among 
Student Teach=rs papers by 
Dre Nex. Dutt. 
Snt.U.E.Khanapur 
Supervision of Student T 
Papers by Miss 5.N. Nazre 


Group discussions on le son 
Plannin: and Sunervision. 


Contd. 


B. 


28-10.59 lorning 


Afternoon 


Recorders: 1.2h.G. Shanmugam 
2.Urs. Sekhar 


29.10.89 Morning & Afternoon 


Recorders: 3. rs.Margathna 12e 


liaruthachalam 
2. 
Fhanpurkar . 


Ue 


30.10.59 Morning 


Afternoon 


Record sos: 1. $h.b-K.Neaganpa 


2. Sh.K.Tolianre 


81.10.59 Morning 


Afternoon 


Recordar; Shri DeN.Khoda 


36hool Cooneration for 
Student Teaching Papers by 
Fr.vded Diat 


¿DA dette KUL par 


Problems in Student Teaching 
Mes. 3. Sckhar 
3h. Bek. Nagappa 


Mrs. kdiaruthachalen. 


(i) Evaluation of Stud=nt 
Teaching - 34.3.Kedha 

Mrse.VeBou hta 

Shiites Joshi 
(11) L arning Th orics 
and Student Teaching - 
Dr. NeKe Dutt. 
(111) Proformas for tudent 
Teaching 


Restaren 
nt 
“ho “La 


(1) Innovations and 
to f:-¢ back on tu? 
Teaching = ?h. D.N; 


(11)'0-v lo»ing Mothodology- 
and Training Coll<g 5 - 
Shri G.3. Dongrs. 

Sari T.l.Lalhshminsrayan. 
Shri K.R. Madhusudan 

Follow up of Trainin, 
Methodolosy - 

5gri Dl. Khosla 


Action Plan & Evajuaiion 
of the "or'*sho» 


Taledictory 


(1) ND Reports; 

The repr sentatives from the various Colleges of 
Educ tion atiending the Workshop were Tequs ted to rev-al 
in brief the pr-volent practices of Student Teaching in 


the respective colleg-s. “hey made the following reports: 


A. NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 


(h.M.BeNundl+y) 
1906 


No. of students admitted - 132 (75% are desuted and 
SEU experisnc-.d) 


No. ci Lecturers - 15 
Mediums of instruction = 2 . llarathi and Hindi 


Subjects offered for t-=chins -,2 (Subjects must cith 
y be offered for 
greaduation of must 

have been taught ig 

the school for 3 yd 


essons, the students 
ed to take - 305) 15 in sach subjecta | 


sing ponool s+ 15 to 20 (6 to 10 students 
in cach school) 


No. of coopsrating t-'ch rs or 
"xternal sup-rvisors - about 5. Guiño are bevirsd 
Hr admasters) 


Pubjects taught for wthodology - 14 (inglish, iiorathi 


Hindi, Sanskrit, Eq. 
Chemistry, Mathematic 
Biolgoy, Tome- 3cicne.,' 
Histor , Geography d 
Civics, CORAM " Commerce] 


POV LEI 


The Collsg= re-op ns on the 16th of June. For about 


12 months ~ wp have orientation lecture 3 in general 


principles, vaxims,' methods, devices of teaching, Lesson 


Planning, and also on special subjects m-thodologi S. 
Pes UNE > J f 


Jenonstyetion lessons are given in cach Subi ct by the 

iectur-'s or somstim-s even by the selected experienced 
and trained teach TS. “These demonstration lessons ere 
followed by discussions.. : 


CAMS 


teaching iB done in a block system. AU 


also incorporates th- essential f: tures of the system 

of. continuous teaching. 

Ine first term of practic: t ching starts in the fitet 

¡eek of usust and lasts uoto the first or the seconc 

ni. e Week of September 1.8. about.5 to 6 weeks. The «scond 
: ADM 


term comprises of 2 or 3 weeks, in Novemb-r or December. 


to complete about 20 lessons in the 


first term, and the remaining 10 in the second. | 


are allotted .the schools and ihe classes. 


The tim -t ble is prepared by the group-Leader > 


one amongst the students taking lessons in that school. 
A i f 


"This tims, table has to b- adjusted with that of the 


ib 


school. Tne students go to vas 7 active schools 


meet thie class-teachers, get at the cours:s and ihe 


topics that are: being taught, and fix up the units. 


4 -8- 
5) Guidance nfinr to the lessons - 

For about 3 days there is no l-cture work in the college, 
The students come to the coll=ge with the units, discuss 
with them subj-ct-lectures and prere the lesson plans y 
, for 2 or 3 periods, under their guidance? and get themselves 

ann rov£d. 1 

3) 3unervision and guidance at the Lessons - 

411 students sta"t taking lessons together, everyone 
has to take one lesson ner day. 
Sun ervision tins table is lso prepared by oñ“ of 

the Lecturers bà is in charg: of this owork. Every 

supervisor goes to the sehool at least for two days. E 

During the period of practic: t-aching, the theory l«ctures 

are comol-tely suspended. The suscrvisor remains in the 

school for ths whole day, Suo “rvises all the lessons, 
, makes the necossary corr-ctions and sugg^sti^ns, holds 
discussions in the fr^ periods and the snare time and 
guides the students, The stu?^nts also have to reamin in 
the school for the whof- day. Though thers araino so schal 
discussion lessons 2s a discussion lesson through which 
student gets many guidelines with a view to im» roving 
their teaching. Tho sus-rvisors go on rotating from school 
to Sanal. The time table is so arrang"d that every 
supervisor g-ts an opportunity to visit cach school and 


sun*rvise at least 2 lessons of each student. 


There is no strictly subjectwise sun=rvision. All 
the Lectur rs are gualifi^d in at 1--st.2 metho^ologi s. HE 
However every subject lecturer Sevotes more to the discussion 


-9- 

-of ^is own subj ect and concentrates more on the students 
of that subject. A lecturer ccn also RN ET to nay visits 
to-the neichbouring schools for sun arvising the lessons 

of his own subject and can hold discussion over them 

in one of the schools, which sre attended by all the 
subject-students in from the neighbouring schools. 

During the nractice teaching programme, all the 
stu?ents and the sun ervisors meet in the college on Satur- 
days and take further guià-nc:; from thetr jacta 
lecturers, The students can end do ses the lectures 
at their residence also and seek guidance. The v arfect 
informel atmosnhere nrevails between the gtadents and the ` 
153fürh2s. x 

After the comletion of ash unit, the student 
administers » unit test, scores it, study the results 
and shows them to the class-teschers' and como ensates! the 

S a 


deficiencies. i g 


ee NS. 


7) Students attached to the School. 


de do not follow the system of internshio in the strict 

sense of the word, Sut our stu «nts Auring th” teaching 
nrogramme are EA to the schools. Mey POEULPTLY 
assess the home work of the students to whom they teach 
engage other neriods also an? sarticinat» in the co- 
curricular ‘activities if and ween n^c^ssary. i i 
3) Svoluatior 

; Syalvation is don> more from the ooint of view of 
guidane^ and imorovement rather than more ess^ssm^nt. 
In -=vslusting the les-cn th” following sints are 
taken in consideration - General confidence, nrenarstion 
of the subject, style, n^rsonality, involvement of the 


D 


E 
nunils in Learning, olass-, mag=, emt (158 ABO 
Particular - obj^ctivss, ‘their syselficabions, provision; 
of the Learning activiti es, of^scntation and development 
of the subj zct. matter, us- of sudio-visusl aids, black- 
board work, evaluation ctc. However there ‘factors are 
not rated so arately. 4 global or dot: 195p Gion of 
the lesson is, taken. ho 
Assessment is, in the beginning, qualitative. It 

is done on.s:nin^ »oint scale ETCL ae BBB 

C. C, C-. Bv =Ty suo rvisor ks: a bi oid of his 
judgement of thr lessons of all the students, "Pene is 
a meeting of all the sU» ^ rvisoTS "two times = at ths: ¿na 
of thefirst tom and then at the.end of tm second t^rm. 
The assessment of aL the sunervisors JA N ond: k 
then is convert-d into numerical scores. Maximum marks 
4r^' 120 - 50 for each subjects Tho internal assessment: .. 
also iínclu?^ marks giv^n on -ssavs, assignti ants; CAGA: 
study, 2xoorimecntal work in »sychologv, Proj ect-aids, 
terminel t:sts, written oxaminatians O uere 
in cocurcieular activiti-s. . Tho maximum manes iN 190... 


9) Finap Sxanin 3tion - 


The students ar^ require to give two l*ssons - 
one in cach subject for th» final examination. There. 
arettwo examiners, the internal and the >xternal. ; 
Maximum marks ohtaingil> ere 200 - 100 for cach l^sson. 

-Internal and oxturnak marks are added to détermine 
his standing of PROC NEM in Part II exemiretion. 


Pert I is theory examination. 


pe da el 


II. Government College of Zducatian Y=otimal M.3. 


(Smt. Meera Bar,ut*) 


1, The College was starte? in June 1958. Only 64 students 


vi 


are admitted to the B.da. class that is the nrescribed 

_ strength of one. class leid.down hy the Nag»ur University. 
Txcluding the Princinsl there are six teachers, one 
RN and five Leetur-^rs. . Thus the nunil-teach-r 

| Tatio 10:1 is maintained. 

2. First three weeks of the session ape "evoted to nrenare 
student-train-2s in several asnects of actual teaching. 
The Lectures are arranged to giya guidence with reference 
to nractice-teaching nrogrammes, lesson-nler^ing, obser- 
vation of lessons, general nractices-of class-room 
teaching i.e. Generel methods of teaching and lectures 
on methodology of.soecial subjects also, 

3. Demonstration lessons are errenged in aach subject before 
the stuósnts start setusl nractice-teaching. They are 
observed by all student-train: s. . is por Nagpur Uni- 
versity reauirements each teacher-treine> has .to teach 
30 Lessons i.^. 15 l>ssons in e-ch subj^ct during the 
entire meriod of training about 20 Lessons of: sach 
csndidate ars finish^d by the en? of Ist term. 

4. The combinstion of continuous and Bl>ck teaching is 
adonted, | Most of the tims theory Lecturas and 
nractic’-teach ing usually -go.on.together. Only at times 
esnecially in the lst two wks when the »ractic^-teaching 


»rogremne commene?s block-t^aching nrogrammes are arrang^d. 


s become more aware of 
ds »ractios enables them 3 
teaching. * $5eonà Block t 
arrang-d in the 2nd tom. The 


Civics. In the regular school timings 
»^rioós are given. for Geonomies, Civics 
> notebooks containing 4 mroform» of points 


=rvstion is giv-n to esoh student, Sach student 


3 has to observ- 10 lessons $n 2cch subject besides 
A-monstritión l2ssons. ^ Th- cone^rned. sunervisor checks 
I ‘and signs observation notes. p- 
6. Desnstr-tian lessons src:first arrang^3 orior to stu- 
| dents actually start thrirnracties lessons. At times 
léssons of som^ ^xo-rienc-d and minent t-achors from 
- the local schools ar= also ar:ang?d.- Thus the students 
AM got 9590 rtunitiss:9f obs “eying. really good lessons. 


Demonstr-tion lessons ar= ^ollow^d bv ctítical evaluation 


iV s demonstration l^sson. 


de 
zs. 


> 


final ^xamine:tion Lessons - one dal on in 
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experienced, train>d teachars of tha reso ctive schools 


ara also requested to'sun^rvis^ and axmress their views 
on the quality and Level of teeching of student train>"s. 
This nractice enebles us to g*t more coonsration of 


the teachers of th? local student schools. All lessons 


haya to b^ annrove2d by the cone =rm-d teeturors.(Mcthod 


Masters). | 


A proforma for the assessment of each le sson is orenared. 
eae lesson is asstgn?d maximum 100 marks. 150 marks 
are 24r-msrked for nractic: ‘Lessons. 4^8. 45 marks for 


Pech .subjcet (Lesson) 200 narks ar^ assigned to two 


zach subjcet. 


Final lessons ons assessed by a sair t exemin^rs, one 


external and on^ internal. 


3tudents are encourag:1 to “adont new tochnioucs of 
visual aids and not to follow only conventional and 


rigid natterns of traching. 


i E s for this e»urso, 
ttad to the Coll=ge this year 
There ars 9 m^mb5^rs on the 


College 
That means t>-chor student 


e. 20th Jun-. Wa 


hase nrogranne for nractie> teaching, . Both 


5 nas gonsists of 2 waks duration, 
DINOS 


Ye hay: to 
mleta 30°1- "sSsons. (15 l^ssons. in-each subj-ct offrred 


heaped for very student, during tro y- AT. 
f the students 
is and 10 Lessons 


So, 
com)lotos 20.12ss»ns in th^ first 


in the second hass, of tha 
First nhase begins in the second we 


aks of the mongh of 
August and th- 3°¢ond ons in tha first wosk of the month 


nrogrammc, "Wu 


9f Dee amb - x, During th: »-pipa nractic= teaching there | 
ara no theory classes, 


Before w^ 


8» to the coope: ‘ating schools for vractice 
me ching we acauaint the students with the t 


ae of 
ng and the 


elass-room t^sehing. Besides 


io dmonstration l?ssons in all of 


. These demonstrations 


^u collega and 


p 
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Ie have got 6 local coo»^r-ting schools and 2 schools 
aach from Pulgson and Hdingaughet. Th^s^ towns aro at E 
distance” of 20 and 25 miles r^s» setively and convenient 
transport-tion is availabl- by rail or road to these 
towns. 7^ divide th^ students into 10 hatches, Every 
batch is allotted to' one school. The students are under . 
the control of the Head Master of the reso -ctive school 
for that narticular nerind. The students ara exacted 
to tek sort in the Jay-te-day ectiviti-s of the school 
i.e. engagements, correction wrk «te. The Head Master 
arranges for the supervision work by the exert and 
senior toschers of thi school. Besides this a collesgs 
lecturer observes thes> lessons. Coll>ge sunervisor 
goes: to a particular school in rotation. 

ALL of the simcrvisors are nrovided with the assessment 
sh=sts. 3a, comnlste narty is maintained in the assrssment 
made by the sujervisors. We giv^ our stu?^nts int arna 
assessment marks (which ar^ to be submitted to ths University) 
on the basis of the Lest 10 lessons they take in the 
schools, . Final assessment consists ofthe averag> of th- 
ass^ssment given by the collage Lecturers andthe school 
supervisors, 

Stua nts ar^ given guidance 4n »re»arstion of Lesson 
plans stc. in the morning hours from 3. A.M. to 10.304.M. 
They ar^ guided un to the l>st lesson of the session. 
Students are sun»5s-3 to armar a lesson »lan in advances. 
Uniess the Lesson nlan is mnrovrd by tho subject lecturer 
they are not allowed «to təka the lesson. Gonerally, student 
finishes his lesson 5 fore 4.00 P.M. So, ‘dally discussions 
are arranged in the school itss1f from 4.00 >.M.to 5.00 P.M. 


All of the students of that bstch join ths discussion. 


-18-. 


(3h; BK: Jha): 


I7. Janta Collage of Education, Chandranur 


SEMIS UMS A $ 
e A E E E Paty 
1. Numb-r of stu?-nts:- 83 : 54 
2. Number of staff jk 14 1 ctur-rs (excluding th: Princi» al) 


as Duration of Practice 
teaching »fogramme: -Practice-te=ching is | comm -tod in 


two nases s 
E From 3rd waats of July to the 
Ta st weeks of ace mh or, 
2. A E cont week of November to 
the last week of her, 
3. Block-t-aehing P eony. 
4. Demonstration les-ons:- . 
2) Arranged according to" tha con- Ao. 
veni enc - of the staff member, SUIT 
b) N5 fixed timo-table for Damons- 
tration Lessons. 
c) Collcgs is against the practico 
of wing criticism lessons, ; 
5. Sun:srvision. _ :-i) Done by the members of staff 
only. 
ii) 2 or 3 lessons ars sup^rviscd 
during a meriod, 
iii) Remsrks >re given by the suner- 
visors for guidanc= only and not 


C^ 1 


for gradation. 


- 


e. rm 


| iv) About b of the Lessons are 
sunervised by the method-masters. . 


Bech student's lessons are 


s 
E , ni 


HA ITE ROE TASCA supcrvis^d hy 5 to 5 su»ervisors. 
5, Lesson Plin ¿Plans are nronars” well in advance 
| " ^ $n consultation with the method 
masters, Guidanes is given for 
each. plan before and after the 


octrformance of the task. 


Pee il SN 


E 7, Svalustioni- ï) Pooled opinion of th- sunervisors 


“and asthod masters is taken into 
consid-retion for reporting Va- 
_lustion to the university at tha 
. end of the mractica-toarhing 
e programms. 

2) Marks are not allotted for “ach 
and every lesson of the student 
teach r. Stud-nts best o^rfo mance 
is taken into consideration. 

8. Special f atures:- .1) C-rtein nroformas have been develonsd 
on the lines of the nroformas used 
at the Brigham Young University (U-3.4. 
and Nebraska University (U.3.A.) 
2) 3tudrnts are encouraged to use 


them for observ-tion of lessons. 
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FISY A 'self-Rating Scale! for 


4) 


nupil-tesch>rs is 3ls0 us-d by 
student teach-rs. This scala 
is intended for boosting un 

th AY more a and not for 
assessment »urposos , 
Ex»eriments in Taam Teaching 
are being conducted where two 
or more students ata assigned 
the sans amit $i teaching the 
sme class. Lesson nlan is 
prepared jointly by the teem 
and the l?sson is also taken 


with ^ joint effort. 


25 
v? 
2. 
3. 
eo 
4. 
5. 
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V. Govt, Coll-g> of Tduestion, handara 


(8/8 ri R: /iNandurkar & 
G.Y. Dakshirdas) 


Particulars of the Colle E 
The 'eolleg- was stárt- ‘din 1985 by the Govt, and 


| ds affiliated to the Nagpur Unive rsity, (It caters for 


th neds of ak districts dic S patus .Nagour, 


Wardha ‘and Chanda, 


Buildi-g end accommodation - j 
The colleg- has no building of its own. It is 


accommodated in a wing of the Govt, Girls! High School 


"under the control of Z.P.3handara,. The host^l is 


“accommodated in rented buildings. 
Ese, 


"nrolmsnt E 
The intake esp>city of th- college wss 70 till 
last year. From this yrar t^^ enrolment is 80 train^es 


(82 Men and 18 wom^n) 30 ver cent 1,5, 24 out of 80 


“are fresh graduates wile 56 troin^^s ar^, denuted by 


“the schools. 


Staff - 

Th > sta ff consists of 9on^ »rofessor and seven 
Lecturers excluding the ufi pad The ratio nf 
teach =rs ‘and students is 1: 10. 

Practica Heachane Sch eme - > 
“mo ETE E rooms in the 3rd weeks of June but 


the adds sions ara mt eom»1l-te tall the 15th of July. 


‘Arranganents for be aching of 9 subjects arc provided 


out of 15 subj ects mentioned inthe syllabus. .The 
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duration of »ractice teaching during the academic year 
is 10 to 12 weeks out of which 6 to 7 weeks are in the 
ist at. and 4 to 5 weeks in the second term. There 
‘a E uae school of its own. 8 schools, all 
local, ere engaged for Practice teaching. The hours =p 
of nractics teaching are usually 11 4.M. th 2.30P.M. 
after which thsory periods -r^ held which Last un to 6 P.M, 
¿Phases of Practice Tasching programme - : 
(a) Before the actual nractice-teaching, the 
trainees are oriented into th: essentials of teaching 
: Such: ^s the >renaration of lesson nlans, elements of 
methods of tásching, techniques of teaching, observation 
of lessons etc. 
(b) The orientation is followed by Demonstration 
Lessons given hb” the Mothod lectures - on” in each 
subject, abel after the lesson the criticism 
and discussion by the train-es and other members of ac 
staff is conducted by the Lecturer concerned. In 
excentional ri re MEM lessons of expert onoo t. 
teachers or nast students of ren ite are also held. | 
The Demonstration lessons have to b^ attended by all 
the trainees of ing college. 
(v) From the 3rd week.of July actual practico 
teaching starts. About 2 of the batch is engaged 
in Practice Teaching while.§ of them go for observation 
in their own subjects. They sre however advised to 


observe a few lessons of other subjects too. The 


obsarvations are checked by the method masters. ES 


2 le 

The minimum quota of mractics lessons by each trainee 
is 30 (15 in each subject) and an equal number of obser 
vation lessons. 
opto and Guidance A ERU E Leda 

“ALL Lessons are “guided EST sun =rvis2d “and assessed. 
The trainees are required to submit TAS Ten dud plans 
to the Method lectur^r a day earlier who alone ivan 
guidance after dus discussion. The guidance has to be 
mostly. given at home by the Lecturer, The actual teach- 
ing is, experienced by the Lectur r allotted to the pare 
ticular school. ¿Tha sup?rvisor discusses the wees nd 
demerits of the lesson after it is ovor. Naturally bs 
system of guidance by the subj ct ex» crt and sup ervision 
by a non-smert is not foolnroof but there is no alterna- 
tive as the:number of Method Lectures 1s Támited 105 one 
for each. 

No teacher or head master is "ngag^d for süp^rvision 
unfess in v-ry ^xc^otiónal civc'mstanccs. 

Boch sup^rvisor sun=rvises normally 2 lessons per 
period for 3 to 4 periods daring the day. The practice 
teaching is continuous and the srogramme of teaching and 
sunervision is made weskly and intimated well in advance 
to the trainees supervisors mó schools concerned. 

The subject expert is exoected to guide and su»^rvise 
at Least ¿rd of the totsl lessons of the students in his 


- 


subj ct. 


ds 
REE 
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Assessment `> 
- The assessment is done daily at the end of the lesson 


‘and recorded in the register. This assessment 1$ flexible 
to a certain extent for in the second oi the trainees 

at ho th the ends of -the: scal> sre reguired to give one 
demonstration lesson which is to be sunervised by all 

the tbectur=rs including the Principal so as to test 

the possible correlation between the assessment of lect- 
urers before arriving at the final assessment. The 
assessment is mostly on the actual teaching but the 

plan is also kmt in view. Marks are aldotted out of 

100 under c rtain heads but it is solely l-ft to the 
sun=rvisor concerned who submits onlv the total assessment 


of the lesson, 


y 
T 


Lesson Plan. 
S.No.of lesson School. Class TURS 
Date LEM Qs NEA PCIE Y A S ES PE 
SUIS T S EL VDO LE ANNE c OREL TOS CSS 
l. Previous knowledge 
2. Preparation or Introduction. ----- 
3. Statement of aim --- 
4. Presentation - 
S1. 'Subizct "Objectives & 1 Activity ‘Teaching Black! 
No.' Topic ' Specifications'TzacH-'L^aming aids "Board 
' ' i ing ' 1 "Yo rk 
As : ral Wisse a Se eg gare Pacem 
J 


1 
1 
1 
1 
t 
1 
1 


Rocani tulation & valuation -- 


Assignment - 


Remarks --- 


Sign. of Supervisor 


1 
Uu 
' 
1 


T 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
T 


Sign.of púnil teacher 


Sign. . of Guido 
(Method Master) 


‘ 
1 
i 
1 
1 
i 
1 
i 


DAS 


Govt. Jollegs of Bduestion, Phandara 


Schene of Asscssmont. . 


Toachoris Command of the Subj” 


Introduction 

Presentation 

Ree so atul ation and “valuation 
P érsonsbthy 

Class-control j 

Black-board work 

Use of aids 


10 Msrks 


5 
40 
15 
10 
5 
10 
5 


100 Marks 


57 


1, No.of students - Be Bd. 


of Sducation, Gondia 


(Shri P Ne Gunta) 


.32 and Din. 2d.-34 


2. No of staff - 3 ineluding tnc Principal. 


3, Duration of Practices 
Teaching Programme - 


4. Demonstration lessons 


Practice teaching is comnl ated 
in two vhases. 

1 from 3rd week of July to last 
wesksof September. 

II from last wed: of November to 
second, week of Decomber. 
Arranges before the first phase 
of mractice teaching starts. 


Demonstration lessons are given. 


"by the lecturers of tha college 


5, Supervision -^ 


and some cxericneed teachers of 


merit in the town. 


'gon- by the members of staff only. 


2 to 3 lessons are sU»ervis*d in 
one veriod. No lesson goes un- 
supervised. 

Criticism of the lesson is 
rocord=d by the sunervisor for 
guidance. 

Almost all members of the staff 
gba ehanéa to supo Prvis? and 
guide every punil teacher. 
About & E are supervised 


by the method masters. 


EM PP ga -26- 


b meson Bianeing > "lans aro ormari two days in 
advance in comsul tation with the 
method ane | 

Guid=né eds given for each »lan 

before and aftor the mer rh ane 


bf the Lesson. | “ali 


7. Bveluation - 1. Pool-d opinion of sp dev lag ro- 
| ; “and method masters is taken into 
FUSE CENE ERR for reporting the 
evaluation to thé university at 
the end of the practico t-^aching 
| »rogramme. 
2. Marks aro not allott-d for each 

lesson of the pupil teacher, 

Students best performance is 

taken into consideration. du 
8. Psychological em riments, w^ Kly t^sts and cultural 
activities aro also held as ner nrosnectus of the university. 
The theory p^riods 3Lsọ go onside by std% with practice 


E 


teaching. 


> 


is. 


Particulars of the Ccllegs:- It ig affiliated to Nagour 


University. I$ isis Stivate institetion run by Shri 


Shivaji Saucotion. society 


Snrolment:- The intake'canscity is 90.:: Dsnuted and 

Fresh Trainees are 40 and 50 res antively. ` 

Staff:- The staff members are 9 including the 

Princiosl. The ratio 18 110. : 

Practice Teaching:- 

(a) For two weeks CANE Ci Orientation in Methodology, 

"Lesson Planning, Observation, Questioning, Black- 
board work etc. In ‘all there are 16 coon erating 
schools including 3 High Schools managed by the 
same sock eee fi: 

Xb) The Demonstration lessons »=rs arranged immediately 
in all 10 methods taught.in the colleges. The 
Lessons spam criticised-on the very, days. 

(c) Observation of lessons of the trained teachers in 
resnective methods under the guid-nce of the et 
nethod master. ; 

(d) The nunil-teachors are divided into these categories. 
(i) emerienecd (ii) Fresh. In the first Programme 
of »ractice te caching: the £x» entend as nunil- teach ers 
are only sent in the- schools fori practica,” Uns i 


fresh »u»il-tesach^rs are required to observe these 
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lessons delivered by their collogsmates. The 
duration »f the programme is of 15 to 21 days. 

On every Saturday there is no practics teaching i 
but the meeting of the. staff-members gives out 
their oninion about the Lessons thay have suner- 
vised and 9u»il teachers are also »neovrag^d to 
seak out their minds. ; 

Only first four »^riods of the school time table ars, 
utilized by the coll^g^ for Practic- Teaching: Every 
Lesson nlan is. first sen, corrected and apnroved by the 
method master before it is taken in th^ class. 

In th: afternoon, the theory classes ars held as- 
usual. The Sbiufanfs ar^ guid:d, supervised by the 
lecturer of the college who is a method master. 

At a time two lessons aro sunervised in a period 
of 40 minutes by the su srvisor. He is to not» his: 
sumtotal immrsssion about the teaching of the punil- 
t^achers and a eat^gory is giv^n to him. 

In the first tom unto Diwali Tolideys thr^^ Practico- 
t^aching Programmes are arrang*d andthon three Practice 
Tesehing.Programm^s ar^ arrang^d un to th^ month -f 
Dec mber., 

3ometimes six to ten lessons ere arreng^? ‘amongst 
the »u»il teachers whose nerfomanc= was declared to 
be good. These lessons are then immedistel y criticised. 


30 Lessons are preserihed for everyon>. 


20% 


A+ 


Bvalustion:- The rating scale of nin^ noints >.g. ‘+, 
A Ans BY. B. dri Ow, pos Cas- is used for all theory, 
practical, writt^n, cuenrrieular work inthe collo^ge. 
This scale is known to everyones including the nuvils. 
At = 93 1-28; i- = BH = 8; B o5 9. = 45 CH= 9j 
C 225 2. = 7 out of 10 marks. 
The students hav- to 9B8^ prye the l?ssons dsliversd 
by the.»u»il' teschars an^ they are given marks, 1.e. 
1 out of 19. ; iE 
For Final Assessment the averages are calculated and 
then a finol grade is given to the »u»il teacher for his 
work, This grade is convertsd into marks srithmetically 
»r?scribod by the University say 100 for nractice teaching. 
The use of Library by the individual vúnil is recorded 
and this is included in his cocurricular activity marks. 
Bvery nunil teacher is supervised by each leoturor 
at Least one>; Everv lectur r has to su»ervis2 any 
lesson. The opinion of t « method masters shout 4 vunil 
teach who have offered that method is valued. The 
meting of the staff members is held in the month of 
January, before submitting the marks to the University 
tn ord-r to discuss about the n-rfomances of every 
individual pu»il as a teacher. 
Sometimes block teaching is arranged in the 
nearby schools as an emeriment.in rural areas. Uvery 
time 10 students ars attached to a school for the 


whole day. The ex-rience is encouraging. 
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Th > college follows al ‘the yractic ag obs^rv^d by 


211 tha colleg^s of JAuc > tion affiliated to Negnur 


University. Byery year this coll age Anclares three. 


train^cs wo hav^ dmor^ss sd tas eoll^z^ autho riti^s, 


lecturers ste. to b^ a good teacher. Th sy are given, 


prizes as well as »rofici-ney certificates. 


po 


trainees are given orientation lectures on general ‘math 


VIII The Govt. Post-Graduste Basic Training Collage, 


Amravati. 


(Shri D.T. Sathe) 


The intake canscity of th^ collrg> is 70 for B.92d. and 


10 for M.Ed. course. For B.Ed. course 90% punil-teachers 


are denuted end 10% are frc esh candidates. There aic 
nine members of the staff E the Princinal. 


very teacher- trainee has to offer two subjects for 


E: 


special methdds of teaching. . Out of this one must 


be ‘either Language or Caneca Scienca.. He oag to choose 


ene subject for high school ano the’ other des Senior 


Basic sch ools. He is exo eo ted to Rad offered 40 lesst 
one sis ect for the Eines examination out of the two 
offered by nim for sn sei al aathonds He has to comml evo 
SO Lessons in all = 35 in each uae E: 


Before actual practice teaching begins, the teacher 


special methods of teaching different subiects for 
about a fortnight. Demonstra ation lessons are also 
given in all ‘sh e subj ados br the lecturers = the 
*?Xo^riene-d teachers of coon erating school S. paring 
this period tas students are acquainted with Mie 
techninue of »reparation of lesson blens observation 
of:l*ssons aná t^sching stc. The students are 
exmoeted to observa 30 lessons - submit Aaron 
notas. 2 

The college has one Serot ine school, put the practice 
teaching is danmagted in about 8 to: 10 coonerating 


schools. We hay no block vesciing. ve engage 


A 
gas 


the teach=r trainees in 
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orsctice-tesching Auring the 


first'three periods of tha sehsol i.e. from 11-30 to 


4.00 P.M. ‘Then thay are required to attend theory 


lectüres in the e911 ege, 


5. Svery l*sson' of the tescher-trainee ls 5rOn*rly guided 


and suservisea by the lecturars, Unless the lesson 


vlan ig.:255 royaq by tha 


not allowed to teach in 


three »*rlods. Thus he 


lecturer, teacher trainee is 


the class, The lecturer observes 


Mas to S'm@rvise six lessons 


Mer day. After the lessons >re over sunervisor glves 


instructions in the evening. Practice teaching goes 


on from the third week of July to the end of December, 


Every lesson is assessed by the sun 2rviso yr according 


O; 
H 
y 
m 
8 
D 
pe 
Y 
y 
5 
D 
^ 
ct 
p 
8 
3 
3 
m~ 
D 
Da] 
5 
B 
un 
3 


tion also for nractica 


teaching conducted by the University. There are two 


nairs of external and internal examinations . one for 


languagas tha other for 


sciane s, Student has to take 


two lessons for final *Xaminstion, one in each subject 


he has offered, 

Ze There is. an: internal »ss 
on th 2.30 Lessons taken 
“hich is submitt^d tg th 
^Xeminátion. 


3. Int-rngl assessment incl 


*ssment also for practice teaching 
bv the students during the session 


^ University nrior to the final 


2035s many oth er items. also along 
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32. Internal assessment inelud-s many oth^r;ibtems 2=1so 
along with the practice teaching 0.8. Psychology, Practicals 
Teaching aids - nroj-cts, essays, T>fminsl tests, 
craft, co-curricular activitiss etc. 

9. Proforma> for obsérv-tion of lesson and Lesson 


planning used in the coll^g^ are giv^n.5olow. 


R.No. ; D/- PING 


Name of the School 
Subject, ; Nam= of the nunil teachar. 


Promaration. 

Statement of aim 
Prasontation. 

Rec ep itul ation. 

Aovlication 

Evaluation. 

Teaching Aids. 

B.B. Work. 

Class Control. 

Suggestions in th^ lessons. 


Oth^r suggestions. 


Signature. 
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Lesson Planning 
Nemo of the Pupil TencheT.. lere t nanses TnT 


Subject. Name of the BORN. SL ee ARE NUT Tee 
ARTT uM rat Oasan ks OO Tima. o... 


EM EE EN - 


yo us Knowl n8 7» 
Pro»aration. 


3t4tenent of aim. 


Uu qmpmersmemtemeTrtrt 


presentation, 
Taie. l Zub. {oot activ: i ON Activij varia) TeschinglB. “Be Tork. 
if Tovik 5 ` {Teaching : Ene Aids 


Byaluation. ` 
Assignment. 


Sugg^stions & Remarks 


by the sun ervisoT. .' 
3ignatur? of the 


Sun + rvisor. 


Assossment of the e Lesson by the 3uncrIviso rs. 

Marks. 
1) = of Black 3oard. 10 
2) Prenaration of the trachor 5 
3) Introd ction. 5. 
4) Presentation. 40 
5) Gereralisation, Rec oi tul ation, aon] 1e ation 15 
5) Assignment. 10 
7) Class Management. 10 
8) Personality of the teachar 5 


Total- 100 - 


w 
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IX Govt. Coll^g^ of Education, ?kola (M.3.) 


(Prof.R.D.Dixit ) 
(P rof.3.B.Gano rkar) 


The number of train==s admitted to the college is 90. 
The number of l*ctur-*"s is 12. Thus the ratio comes 
to 1:5. i 

At the beginning of the 1st term lecturers are arrsng^a 


to give:guidanc= to trainses with reference to Practic> 


teaching Programms, Lesson olanning, Observation of 


lessons tc. 
The practic” teaching programm? begins from the 2nd 
week of July, Tha Ist tom tost for shout 3} to 4 
months, By that time, on un average 24 Lessons are 
given hy each train>". In the second tem: 
vractic; teaching orogramm- lasts uto the and of i 
Decembar. Ls. er University requirement each trainees 
is »x)9et^d to give 30 Hasson; 15 in.^ach method, 
30 L^ssons is tho minimum th-t tho college exo cts, 
Some trainees ars% asked to give more lessons if they 
do not attain the exnected standard of vroficicncy. 
Thers-is no block-teaching or internship. Stroy 
tesching snread-ov-r tho period from July to December 
is in vogue. 
Practicc-teaching programme and theory Lectures 
go hand in uud: Theory p*riods sre arrang?? in the 


i 
afternoon from 2-20.P.M. 6&nw-rd. ^t times, theory 


periods are r^quiréd to be arreng-d tn the morning 


session to meet. the reouirencnt of som; schools, who 
are not able to adiust their tima table. This difficulty 


occurs especially in subjects Lik? “economics and Civics. 


4. 


2 
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Obs- rvetion: qeusuna arc comoulsory. A trainee has to 


observe 10 Lessons in each subject offered for metho- 


'dology. Thus he h^s to observe 20 lessons. | 1. 


separate oroforms in a note-booksform is prescribed 
for observation of Lessons. Bach ohservation is 
serutinized and signed by the supervisor concerns. 
Demonstration lessons are given by the lectürers 
at the beginning of the lst tem. Demonstration 
lessons in all tha subjects are arranged. Lecturers 
associated with the gub4 eat methodology give » lead 
in evaluating the lesson demonstrated. The trainees 
are encouraged to partici» ate in th? evaluation. 
The lecturer who has given the lesson suns un the 
points mentioned by the participants. He exolsins 
the objectives the annroach of other factors that 
wera in his mind. 
The Lecturers sunervise the l-^ssons. Co-onerating 
teachers scheme is not imlsmentad in the College. 
They are aonointsd knowl^dg-^-area wise, e.g. those 
who are conversant with English, Marathi or Sanskrit 
subject/methodology ars anointed to suo^rvis? lessons 
given in thes» subjects. There are 10 subjects nrovided 
for being offered far m-thodology. These ar” aualified 
religible Lectures on the staff to sun^rvis^ ths lessons 
in these Loo der 

All the 30 lessons are sup=rvised. A train" is, 
given guidance before the lesson is given. A lesson 


plan As romired to be submitted a day before tie lesson 


* 
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to bé given.  & su»ervisór discusses the good and bad 
»oints in the lesson Plan.. A Lesson Plan not sonroved 
hy the supervisor is not allows" to be given. After 
the lesson is given the supervisor pointe out good and i 
bad points in the lesson and gives suggestions for 
further improvement, | ; s UN 
A supervisor who .ap»roves the lesson sun ervises 
it and hénee there is no question of having tivergent 
views on the anyroach: of the lesson. i f | 
he Bech lesson is assessed hy the suo arvisor. 100 Meet 
¿ATe eama rked for asch lesson. There is a Amato ma 
for assessment. Such nrofomhae are stolid to the 
sup erviso rs at the 5oginnins of saach practice teaching 
nTogramme. At the en? of esch nrogramme. they are sub- 
mitt’ to the Principal. Thus the Principal is in the 
know of the position of each trainee in the practice 
teaching - of h^ finds that thera is a big gap ; 
in th^ evaluation of a articular traines by 2 ‘stm ervi fors, 
They are invited and their viewoints are hesrd es 
him. It is by mutual discussion between the Princinal 


and the concerned sunervisors that they arriv^ at the 


assessment of doubtful case's. (A nroforma used for 


assessment of trainee is enclosed with the TSO dt) 
8. The »rovisions and directions given by tha Nagnur 

University ar^ followed. 300 marks are earmarked > 

for sessional work. Out of them, 150 marks are 


aarmarked for practicr-tesching 1.7%. 75 marks for 


210. 
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4 


each sub] set, 200 marks are sarm>rked for the final 


ioco j 
lessons - on? lesson in each subi EC Anir of 


(Ense peat and external examiner evaluates the final 


lessons. 

Sn ecial featüros = MEN) baring ‘the Gandhi Centenary 
year. the Sent age. "nado it obligatory for trainees.to 
giv: ot least! one. Lesson on peat his teachings 
his life. ‘and ‘timing ete. "iSo Bar.90 1 gaps an Gandhiji's’ 
teaching have been giv’ n in almost aLI the subj eis. Lu 
i Guidance to Local schools is EIER "with regard 

to 1 ^ssening of workload in: ass? "ssment. ‘of Home Pork, 
classific^tion of Students: for various ‘sretions, te -aching 


of Snglish through » exitus an^ ro seh, use.of Audios 


visual 'aids in teaching of “nglish EE 


(ii), Sci^he^ clubs has organized ev -ry cometitions 


on advancements in Sciones, 


Profome ‘for. lesson Planning us-à in’ th? College is 


enelos: de 


"fn 
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Govt. Colleg- of Baue ation, Akola m 


Average age of the elasss----.... PUD Tob opt erie EA 
Tope e A NS uio Scr CAM 


Introduction 


Statement of aim 


Lu 
Teaching Points ' Objectives and Procedure 
; 3nscification : 
——á——ÀÀ ee e i AS E Ñ 
t t 
1 1 
t J 
' 1 
L 1 
tat gta hy AS ESSE s de eb LAS E EQ 


Black 3óard Work 


(Sign. of the supervisor 
before the lesson is given). 


(Sun ervisor's Signature 
after tho lesson is 
given) 


2. 


77 (9h, K.3-Kal 2) 
The College has on its robl 120-22 students (trainzes) 
and the numbor of staff memhers is 13 including 
the Princinsl i.2. 1 staff member »^r 10 students, 
excluding the Princinal. 
Atl the staff-members 2uids and sup^rvis^ practic >- 
teaching of the train^^s. Ths lesson-plan guidances 
and guidsnes in the teaching procedures is given 
by soscial method lecturer in ths subject concerned. 
Before practic-=-te»ching starts; orientation lecturos 
in General Method, giving infomation on tonics connected 
with the procedura:of NR AU e.g. »lanning 
of lessons, selection of units, writing of Lesson-notes, 
lesson aids and piety usa: One week is usd for this, 
Sim"ltaneously nractice Lessons by ex» eri encad teachers 
are arranged during the week. The fresh stu^ents have 
to observe these lessons. 
Lectures are arrang^d in the morning from 3-15 to 11-15 
and nractice-lessons are arranged in the afternoon from 
1-30p.m. to 5.00 P.M. 
Ye fortunately have two big high schools, two Primary 
Schosta- managed by us. They sre used ss vractising 
schools. In addition to these we ^se 3 or 4 other high 
schools in the city as coonersting nractising schools. 
Before the practice teaching time table is framed 
and finalised for any year, a meeting of all the 1.M.5. 


and their assistants in charge of T.T. of all the 


«4 lo 


practising schools is called and all the mattefs 

in connection with nractic” teaching T.I. are 
discussed and déeiston taken. 

Two Demonstration lessons 1n each special method are 
arranged at the beginning of each year before the 
regular practice teaching I.T. comes into forca. 

All the members of the staff including the Princin asl 
give Demonstration lessons. Sometimes cmert teachers 
from our Primary 3chools are invited to give a 

pona tro AOA lesson to »rim»^ry school classes. 

4 o^manent T.T. of Practic> lessons comes into 

force from the second week of July. Practice toschimg 
programme continues to the end of th» first tem and 
th en to January 15 or so during the second term also. 
Practice. lessons are obsérv^d by staf f-manhers of the 


Coll^g^ alone. No schools t-acher is given tha work 


of observing nractic*~Lessons or that of lesson 


guidance 

Gach practice Lesson is’ assessed by the staff 
ian ed concerned i.e. one who has observed that 
Lesson A es after the lesson is observed. 
Ho i$ provided with an observstion and assessment 
book containing orofo ma for th- nurnosa, There is 
a confitential Assessment Register; maintained 5 ' 
iu the office. very staff member ^as to enter in 
the register, this marks he Was assigned to the lessons 


observed by him during the week. | This record is 


do 
confidential. Avera e of all the 30 or 50 lessons as 
the case may be is taken ot the end of the year and 
these marks reduced to out of 50 are given to esch 
student to be included in the 200 finsl college 
internal evaluation marks. A student is reouired to 
undergo a practice tesching Branination by the University 
sometime by the middle of February every Es A 
board of examiners (annointed by the University)-one 
internal+one external - observes and evaluates each 
lesson of each candidate. “very student has to give 
two lessons - one in each Becks method subject - for 
this final University Bxemination. ‘ech one of these 
two lessons carries 100 marks. Bach lesson is assessed 
by the two exomin^*s independently; average of the 
two marks is taken for the final assessment of the 
lesson. The Part I of the B.3d, exam ination com»rises 
of these 400 marks - 200 college internal assessment ; 
marks and 200 annual practice t-aching examination marks. 
The University reoguir^s every ^xo^rienc^? teacher 
trainee to giv> 30 lessons (15 for each ot th^ two special 
subjects offered) and ev--v fresh graduate traines i 
to give 50-(25 for cach of the two snecial method subj^ct 
offered) lessons during the whole cours. Out of these 
at least 5 shall 5^ on.Primsry Schools. A trainee is 
also r guir^?3 to observ* shout 75 to 100 lessons 
during the coursa and maintsin an observation book. 
Wa have ormared a nroforma for alservalton of lessomss 


Practice-Lessons are stray. No block teaching is 


in voguc.in our coll7g-. 


10. 
. by the collega to get guidence from the method master, 


1 
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Before giving ahy »ractic^ l3sson a trainee is required 


write a lesson note; get it cheeked by the Method 
Master an? on his sp»rovall of the lesson nian, the 
trainse is allow^d to give his nractics lesson which 


is observed by the Method M-ster from the beginning 


«to the «nd. very Method Master is allotted only on° 


lesson during a period. The Method Master discusses 


the lesson with the *raines giving thc Lesson $0 


„other trainees who observ- it and suggestions for further 


im»rovement are given, after every veriod. The trainee 
concerned is mada known the gradt A, B 4 C of the 
lesson though actual number of marks assign-d to that 
lesson are kept confi^ential. Duration of each practico 
lesson is 35 minutes, 

ve have or^o3t^d a proforma for Fesson nlanning 
as per evaluation procedure and nut it into nractice 
since June 1938. (S5ny “Snelosed) | ; 
Timings fixed for Lesson guidane > are (i) two periods 
in. the morning »rovij^4 in the Lecture time table, 
(ii) and from 5-30 p.m. to 5-30 ».m. in the evening 
deoending upon the need and convenience of the 
M>thod Master and the traines. ; 

A soscial 6u^iole is 1 $4 ha tach Method 
Master for this guidənce wrk where the trainees 
can Wet the Method Master discuss the unit, the 
lesson-»l»n, the use of lesson aid etc. A close 
student . Method Master contant and ramort is thus 


astablished, 
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a election of the soecial method subjects by the trainee 


13. 


is finslised after t^e Demonstration lessons programme 


-is over an? after the student is allowed to observe 


all the Demonstration lessons given by staff-mem>-=rs. 

A subject-knowledze test is administered to each 
trainee and on the hasis of the marks obtained by | 
him in-the test advise in r-gard to the final selection 
of the special method subject is giv^n to him. 

Practice lessons ar^ observed sand assessed not only 

by the Lecturer of the soscisl method subject but some 
times by-other suitable staff members also. 4 meeting 
of.sll. the staff memers conc»rno? with the observetion 


of practice Lessons in a subject is ^el? ncessionallv 


“and a scheme of assessing a lesson is »ren2re1 under 


14. 


the gridónce of th lectur-r of the snecial method 


and is followed by all. This ensures uniform scheme 


“of assessment and lesson guidanc>.. 


In the observation of. a nractice lesson and in the 
discussion that follows, -emsansis is lai? on achieving 
nrogress ste» by ste in each succ-^ling lesson rather 
thian an assessment And marks allotted merely. 

The college organis-s; as ner requirements of. the 
University (Shiveji University, Folhonut) ; a course 


of 5 to 8 lectures called 'Grisentation Course! on 


essential tonics in connection with the sp^cial method 
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of each subject (7 subjects in all i.e. English, Marathi, 


Science, History, Geography, “indi, and Mathematics). 
These lectures are arranged st the heginning of the 
second term snre-ding over thr^^ weeks or sd. Every 
trainee is r-^guiroa to atren? 'Orientation Course 
Lectures in two subjects other than the two; h^ has 
offered for snecial Method, After attending these 
two courses of lectures, the traines is exmected 

to nresent to the Method Masters concerned a note- 
books, containing the notes of th: Orientation 
lectures made by him; for merusal. 4 certificate 
from the Princinal effect that tre trainee has 
attended these lectores is one of the reauirements 
to bc fulfilled 55f9re > student is admitted to 

the final University Sx-mination though no marks 

are sllotts4 to this in the final University 


Bxamination. 


EI 
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3.5. 3Jocistv!s 
_, College of Education, Sangli, 
E as | OR258./T.2.912ss 
L3330ILPLAN 

3erial Woi- sidus Subject Lesson No. 
Pupil Teacher. ^" ROTI Ne; 7505 
Practising School.- ` ; | 
Subjecti=” 
Std, & Div i- 


Date:- 
Remarks:- TN t 
Master of Method 
Previous Knowledge Montero 
Sub-tonics- 
Teaching ; Objectives with. Teaching &! Material 'Svaln ation 
Points ! Snecificstions ' Learning ' d 
VT "m activities! EE ort 
' 
, 
i 
LJ 


XI. Azad College of Sduc-tion, Satara 
(Prin. 4.3 .Magdum) 

1. There ere 200 trainees. There are 20 teacher educators 
besides the Princinal. - The ratio is 10:1. 

2, The college begins its working on the 15th of June 
every year, The first two weeks are sent in 
orienting the traine^s. 

3. There are two denonstration lessons in each subject, 
one at the beginning of the vear an? the other at 
the beginning of the s^cond t^rm. - 

4. There are two discussion.lessons. in each subject, 
one in the first term and the other in the second 

"term. 

5. Sach treinee hes to off-r two subjects for snecialization. 
“Bs has to giv= 30 lessons.in these two Un ea use At 
“Least 5 of these must be given in the lower primary 

schools (Students I to I7.) 

6. aseh trainee has to observ: the aemonstr tion lessons 
and tre discussion lessons in ^is subject. Besides 
he has to observe at least 30 lessons of Benen trainees 


in his subject. He has to observe not less than 2 


lessons in other subjects. 

“Generally, not more than three lessons are to he 
observed in a week - not more than two on‘on® Aav. 
Not more than thre^ studen sare allowed to observe 
ud a lesson at a time, except in the cas? of demonstra- 


tion and discussion lessons. 


10. 


ahs 


12. 
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Deseucctane Robapding Uie method. and teehniaues. of. 
teaching are organista. These are arrenge? subject- 
Er \ 5 E 


The train==s partici5ate in a workshop, where they. 


finalise the objectives of teaching the subjects with. 
soecifications of the learning situations, They 

ie abe evaluation tools also. 

Every lesson of a trainee is guided and, sunervised 

by a member of the staff. Only 5ne Lesson is su»^rvised 
at a time, The lesson is suiervised from the Der uius 
to the end, 

The yractice-lessons begin in July. and continue -un-to 
the end of January. Lessons ars arranged:in the 
afternoons between 3 p.m. and 5.30 s.m. (On Saturday, 
the Lessons’ are arranged in the morning). ‘All lessons 
are stray lessons. i 

The evaluation is both internal and external. Sach 
DEAS EEE is svalnated, The average of the 

30 lessons becomes the internal evaluation. “xternal 
evaluation consists of the. University: Ixamination, 

wh ^n the candidat? is examined during two noriods, 

on? for each subjects. There are two exemin-rs for 
each Lesson. 

Other noints (s) The trainees ar? oriented in the 
teaching of two s^ditional subjects. (b) :The trainee 
drenare teaching aids and projects. (c) Thera are 
staff-discussions regarding the methods of teaching 


the various subjects. 
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XII Dayanand ollege of “duestion, Sholavur. 


(S/3h.J.G.Xulkarni 
8h,.R.Z.Kalas^ ) 


"iiy is one of the bigg-st colleges affiliated: to 
Phiveji University, Malla cash bee. This yoar (89-70) the 
College has. sdmitte? 210 students and the number of 
gtaff-manber is twenty. So the ratio of the teacher-- 
aduc-tor to nunil-t=achers is about 1:10. 
Proctice-lessons 3 

Roth =xnerienco? to Fresh graduates are a?mitted 
‘to the College. The exo^riene d teacher has to take 
30 Lessons and the Fresh graduste has to take 50 lessons 
throughout the year. Out of these lessons each nu»il- 
teacher is t take five stray nrivary l2ssons. Out of 
remaining lessons they ars almost coually dire tas betweer 
the two n^thods selected by thom. Every nunil-teacier 
observcs 50 lessons of other nunil-teachers throughout 
the course, 


“Organization of 1 essonwo rk. 


In th- beginning of th“ veor tha Armnstration 
Lessons of the staff momb^-s ar^ organis7d in the 
practising schools. They ars obs^rvod bv the »u»il.- 
teachers. Som» trained, sxmerienced trachers from 
the dons east ike schools are also call^d won to give 
Amonstration lessons. The number of coon rating 
secondary schools is 14 end »rimsry school sight. 

There is a committc^ of three staff-members to 


organis- and plan the weekly time-tabl=, ten days 
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in advance, The time tshles of the ecu cm are received 
in the beginning of the year, The timetable is.nrepared 
teachervise, schoolwise and nusil-teacherwise. Zach 

lesson is observed for tha whole neriod by the concerned 

. master of the method, very how is to observe 

22 lessons mer week. If he has to give some lectures on 
theory part, his o^serv-tions are reduced from 22 in the 
ratio of - One lecture = 1.5 observation. 

Theory lectures are given in the mo ming from 7.90 
to 9.a.m. Then guidance work continues unto 10.45. 5.m. | 
The guid nce is given by concernsd master of method who 
also usually observes the lesson. The lessons are 
arranged from 17.30 onw»r3 unto 5.30 P.M. Disaussion is 
done after the lesson is over, sometimes during the 
school recess or during t^e enid-nee work. uenia 
nroforna is use? for the evaluation of oach lesson. 4 
five noint scald is used for different categories. (The 
nroforma is attached alongwith the ro90rt). Sach o5s^rver 
exnects to assign marks unto ten. The work done by the 
sun ervisors is entered into register weakly. 
3pecial f^-ture. 

During the stsff-mectings the exchange of axmerlences 
of lesson observation is done. "h norms sra ?-oided 
from tim» to time, 

From this ys=r a new prectic- is startad to minimiza 
the defects of stray lessons. The timetable is »rénared 
for a.weck which is roested-for four continuous w^-ks.' 
Thus th= ounil-=taacher gets the sm -ricne> of continuous 


teaching. The sun=rvisor also can son whether the punil-' 


asd 

teacher is avoiding the mistakes end shortcomings that 
are brought to tha notice ih tha sun="vision lesson and 
is imoroving upon A-finitsly. This practices nas given 
a good result so far. 3 

Apart from the study and practic? of two reguler 
methods selected by the puil- tescht, he is also 
ax ee tan to have a theoretical knowl^dge of two additional 
d etheds, For this purpose thare is an oricntetion course 
of six lectures for esch m-thod. 

By the end of the year the student teacher Wists 
prenare for exomination las followin : i 

Theory part - 500 marks | 

Practical nart - 200 

e - (two lessons each carrying 100 marks) 

Resides this the college is to give marks out of 
4900 : for the veer work done by the ied Le a The 
year work includes, the nroiects in methods, »rojects 
for special field of edvc-tion, tutorials, Lesson-work, 
BÀ eet-knowledge, texts etc. 

y There is no senarate and vigorous.scheme for ayas 
lustion of each lesson. However remarks are given 
against the columns in the lasson-notes. — The punil- 
teachers submit their Lesson-files by the and of the 
term for assessment. 

Proforma for lesson nlanning use? in the 


* college is enclosed. 
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DAYANAND COLL3GS OF EDUC ATION, 3HOL APUR 
LE3SON NOT$ 


cte NA, EUA Class 3.8d. Dütartt ene 
.Name of the Student. o DA, o OUR. Bo ET NO. 
ape af the School. ce eel imm Lim gta. 


Div. |. Period Subj cop Sinai c 


Previous knowled 2 o? tne Classe IET 


General aim IL essohd e a 


Specific obj ectiv^s).. MX RE Midi An ule td 

of the Lesson ] 

5ubject Mat er." Reaching Y APA NT. 

(Teaching Points)' Aids. ; (Activities of Teacher & 
: je Pu»ils and Svelastion 


__. Procedure) -mmm 


ee eee reas eo SY amar LR TS 


BL \CR=BOaRD WORK 


Apnroved by 


Boe G 


Ongervations by the Master of VietWod Rating Scale Comments 


LOTES 254 T a eae APO hM E. 
BUD e o cM (iens M 
(111) 0b3 ait. RATS Pech coda "nue EN 
E ou ue IL eur "3222140 JRA air 
(v) ords and ideas spain.) CARD, CAR 
(vi) Mode of questioning up 8 P201-0 Se 
(vii) Impression Conveyea by the : i 
DARES oe A Ner ee OI 3-2-1-0 © uu ox 
- (viii) Overall evaluation of thc lesson.A- P-1-0 X ION 
(ix) Use of teaching iso. cxt 38.120. ECN 
(x) Suggestions for further AO a E 


Data $ : Wagtar of “ethos 
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“SI. Govt. College of Sducation, Ratnagiri 
a URS qu. LUN USE ^ (hri BM iveni) 
ras n of methods for which practie> is made: <3 
* NU ie a "inglish (2) Marathi (3) Hindi 
— 7 "TT (4) Sanskfit (5) Matas (4) Seieieei- 
"(3)G2ogrinhy ^ (9) History 
Lectures in methods cold be started late from 1ugust 
for the staff was short of nearly Shards. Now 1% has 
been? possible “to arrange “thie Lecturas “in methods by lecturers 
who had had the Subject for téir methodology exe ent in 


"he case otini, So a art Ore SSA (Method Master) 


BS 


has bean pam m 

2, Guidsnce! pa Gata see is “given to ‘the students ‘From 
‘oe 30 to 11-30, dufing ‘recess i.e. Sede 2-30 n.m. to 3.905.m. 
Practice teaching starts in different »ractising schools 
"from 9.40 to! 5.30 ome Oe ever Seater in ‘stray classes. 

pu thence oh start from 11. 3o. '"Ihevtheory Taschen 
Training was of 3 periods only is “the staff was ‘short 
of hands. In the n?xt term provision doe be made 
for four lectures ner day. Wy j 

3. Übservitinni- The same rectis E "who gri^es and observes 
the Lesson’ uHless the plan is nreviouslv »s»nroved and 
fairly written out end signed. The student is not allowed 
to take the lesson. a 

It is not nossible, under this ar-angem "nt, for 

the guidance and the observ-tion of the lesson by the 
Method Master who lectures on methodology. However 
this doss not affect much. That is the only feasible 


arrengement, 


"16. 


internal assessment. 


zie 

No. of Lessons observ2^:- Naturally in one Colleg> (coming. 
under ake Shivaji University) only one lesson is obe 
observed Tg ud lecturer at > time. As a very unusubl 
ease this year some of us ^ad to observe 2 lessons, 
in ee ona the “some period due to inadequacy of the staff. 
tsaragnent is made by the observer on the sont in his 
obs: rv=tion' note book. Moarkshests are collected every 
west by the >mf> sors (myself) ‘sro is in charge of the 

Marks are given out of 100. The range is.from 45 
to 70; Dut the aver="2 is shout 55 to.58. 
No. of Lectures himited for methodology: In the first 
tom only 1 briod wer week for cvéry method was 


limit>d. However from the second term 2 lectures for 


cortain methods ^.g. English, History, Grograohyaare 


to be nrovided. 


Duration of nractice teaching:- Generally from July 


to the mid of January. 


No, of practice l3ssons+-"303 50 for freshers. 


By the end of the first term 18 lessons on an average 
ak compl "ted. 

Work load of lectures:- 4 theory periods ner weak. 

18 1 essons on averages per lecturas, o*T week. 
Guidance: 14 hours every day. 

Stud 65 (6045 mote as » special care) 


Staff including Princinal 7 


Ratio 10:1. 
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11. Special features;- 


1) 


A Comoréhension College , the Junior-College of 


Sáuca^tion being under the Princinal of the 
tage of Bducatión - 

Professor resnonsibl > for the academic side 
of the D. .Bd. cless. | t 


Principal. Overall supervision of both > 


the B. Bd and D. Bd. class. 


ádo) tion of. Students, Schools and village 


3) Ona village is stented by the College foie 
fee its all round im)rovment. : 
2) The 3. BA. $5 and D.Ed. 78 students have 
; be een found into 7 grou»s. 
"me a. . group of students adonts the 
poss. group of studs nts and helos it in 
studies, lesson planning. 


3) Bick of the above groups ajonts on^ school 


Tex its imrovement. 
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C. POONA UNIVERSITY 


“XIV Collega of 28ueation, Nacik- 


1 PEOR (3/shri 0.3. DONGRS & 
M.Y.GODBOL& Jj 


Tre number of students »dmitted : 159 
The strength of tho college staff: 17 

Students are sdministercA..a mattor-test in tha second 
week after the college begins, Pupil-tecch rs. are 
advis^d to Digar for tires methods for: this matter- 
test. Results of the first matter-tost 4etermine their 
selection of snecisl metho”s for nractice-teaching. 

"mile the matter-tests arə administer^d, sell the 
nUnil-teach*rs are given an orientation in the nrincinles 
and practic^s of the student-teaching nrogramme. They 
also g^t en understanding of how they ar? going to be 
assessed and evaluated in this during the course of 
the year. 

All the teacher-educators give ^emonstratiom- 
Lessons in their snecial school-subjects during the 
third weak to be nrecen d by disolsying and discussing 
the lesson-nlans and subsequently to be followed by 
discussion l^s-ons. Punil-tsaachers are -ven allowed 
to observe the lesson of the school-subjects they have 
not onted for. Such "emonstration-lessons sre also 
organised at the beginning of the second term, 

The student-traching nrogr>"me commences imm*3distely after 
the above is over, 3m erienc 2d-student-teachers are 


gradually given their »racticc-t-aching work carlier than 
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the freshers. ei 


The student-t2eching is isolated and is spread evenly 


‘Soar thé whole vear, Generally it com»letes by the end 


“of Tanusry of the academic year, Bm erienesd teachers 


aro justas ‘tuo lessons a week. Freshers are generally 
assigned three Lessons 2 week. 

Provision is made for eamarking adequate number of 
periods for guidance to the time-table. Ganerelly, the 
supervisors of practic --teaching Mr the gvides in res- 
nective school-subj aats. wasters of Method have to guide 
and supervise 20-25 »ractico-lessons a week. Others have 
to guide and sunervise 15 practice-lessons a week. 

Assessment of etudentrteadiine begins from the very 
first »practice-l^sson. Svalvation is don by the. 
sup^rvisor ig the fom of marks, which is round^d on 
mark:she^ts.  Ass^ssm^nt is shown in the form of grades 
on the Lesson-notes of the ninileteschers preceded by the 
4atailsd observation round^d on the lesson notes. 

A'sensnati serioa in the tims-tshl> every Saturday 
is ‘reserve? by the discussion of the »ractico-tesching 
obsdry^d to the week precesting it. ALL the 
süp-rvisors and the vumilitesch~ s activolv narticinat 


in it. Generally, two neriods are assigned in the time- 


(table'for «very special method and the second is 


utilised for swh discussions referred ahove. 
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In esse thts is »hysiesl!y impossibl = the period on 
Saturday is utilise? in rotation by the sunervisors of 
tho subject, in whos^ cases ‘the »rovision is Rat feasible. 

E Sómetimes,. such periods ars. also. utilised for dis- 

j EAN lesson mlans of such tonics and tynes of lessons 

$i eft unarranged in the usual programms: of- student teaching. 

Students are always given sn understanding that they 
` should giv* more importance to the imn.rovement to the 
dev-lopment.of classroom teaching rather. than eing: anxious 
about the marks they might have been assigned. 

Members and the heads of Denartmant (Languages, Social 
Ycieness, Scicncesistis) come together as frequently as 
‘possible, and discuss the n-rformanc? of the nupil teacher 
b longing to their groups.. Som- assemblies also help them 
reach common. understanding on the teehnigues of supervision 


norms of assessments otc. 


Ther- is a rogular Final Practical University 3xamination 
which carries 200 marks. 100 marks for each special M-thod. 
Internal assessment of th= practice teaching during 

the course of the y^ar esrriss 50 marks. 
" Bxoerlane: 'd.oupil-tcachers həva to give 80 lessons 
(25 to be distributed equally for standards V to X-and 
5 to bo given on standards 1 to IV) | 
| Fresh=rs have to giv > 50 lessons inst-ad distributed 


in 4 simil-r manner mentioncd shove. 


* 
| 
| 
y 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 3$ 
I 
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XV. College of Education, Jalgaon. 
(Sh. S.B.Halbe) 
Mo. of students.-- 132 
No. of staff -- * Princins1+4 .1ecturers+18 Masters of 
Method, 1 Part time Method Master 
i.e. 23. 
ay --ratio 1:8.5 

The coliege tarta its work by giving the nledge at 
7.95. Be Ms There are four periods every day- Two of 
them are comnulsory ones AURA the peamining. tw aro. 
for snecial methods. Bsycho-em eriments, PTRWIDE mne 
special fields. Mie 

Method masters hav? to do guidance work for 2 hours ||. 
i.e. 9-00 to 11-00 mm. and have to observe lessons in 
the afternoon hours 12-19 Dem. AS unto 3 or 4-30 v. ^r 
as the case may be i i 

Method Masters who have no lectures in the morning 
have to observe 5 lessons i.e. 22 to 24 ner week. Tha 
lecturers are to observe about 10 lessons nor week. 

There sre two divisions 1& 5. 

On every Saturday there ara tw comoulsory periods 
of co-eurricul^r activities. 

The college begins with the inauguration hy the 
Princinal wherein ha gives the tyne of work the nunil- 
&eachers are =macted to do.and the distribution of. 
internal marks 1.2. 200. 200 for practice teaching 
2 final lessons in the Ezeminstion 100 marks each and 


500 marks for 5 navers in theory. 
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Ist week is for the self-introduction by the pupils 
before all the members of the staff and students. Then 
there is orientation week.  :fter that every member 
of the staff gives his demo^stration lessons in his 
own subject which are to be observed by 311 the »unils. 
Common criticism takes 512e^ st the end of tha lessons 
Generally there ara three catezori^s of lessons gs for 
as assessing them fair] good and v-rv good. Those range 
from 40% to 60% with affew excentions at both ends. 
Staff meetings are held at intervals to take a stock of 
things and new matters, if anv. 

Lesson begins in the second week of July and ends 
by the end of Janusmgy. The college has undertaken a 
project in NP3D to find out the nhysical efficiency of 


the nunil-teschers. The first found thereof is complete. 


Tha second round will follow in Januarv. 30 one conclusion 


will be arrived at, 
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XII. College of: Sducation, Ahmedanagar. 
(Ph, DiR. Joshi) 


"Report of "he Prae tios e veh tine ROS 
mec grusu We I ony dra tete including 

the Principal and 146 studens on roll. As the college 

is affiliated to the Poona University th^ programme of 

nractiice of teaching is governed ue the rulas laid down 

by the University. 

The Colleg^ work is divi^-8 into two toma. Ist term 
from 15th of June to 15,0f October and IInd term from 
15th of November to 15th of March, Now the work of 
Pra tial ealehine is startad with right esrnest i.e. from 
the beginning of the Ist Term.and is >vonlv spr^ad over 
-Auring both the t^ms. It ends by the middle of January. 

During the first week after the b beginning of the 
College, riot Quid RE in regar to »ractice- 
todos e. are uon did During the second week demonstration 
lessons are taken hy the cre AN iuo a at 
the Aemnstration Lessons. is comnul sory for all sto 
m^mbers as well as for "Ta teacher-trainees, 

Before the commencement of actual »factice-tesching 
by the teach er- trainees a OS SUM is arranged in 
which discussions are held with regard to the noints 
which should he looked to mile sunervising a lesson, 
and common understanding is arrived at regarding the 
criteria of a lesson inevery subiect. Newly annointed 
Staff-members are advised to seek guidance in resnect 
of assessment of 3 Lesson either from the Princinal or 


from the jenior staff-members. 
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Guidance Work:- Students are instructed to take full 
guidenc^ of a Lesson well in advance» i.e. 3 or 4 times 
before taking the o uino Gvery dey the time from 10 a.m. 
to 10-30 aim. is allotted by all stsff-menbers fof guid- 
“ante. If this timo is not sufficient staff-members ard 
concerned studénts come to the colige at 5 yim. for 
guidance work. ; ix 


Scheme of Assessmcnt:- 3° ry l?sson of a teacher-trein-- 


n 


is assessed by the staff mom5^rs, "Marks out of 20 are 
given for cach lesson. Division of marks over »oints to 


be assessed in a lesson sre $s follows»- 


Lesson ¿Lan & ranaration - 3 marks 
Content knowl e797 & nresentation TRE 
Black Board Work : ve’ 
jwooliestion zs Sai 
Proper use of Teaching aids i eh D 
Tescherst Manners’ DESDE. 
Total -= 20 marks 


: Marks obtained by' a teacher-trein^e for each Lessons 
are entored Lütó a senarato Register maant for it which 
is confi?-ntial:' After s11 tie lessons are comlete 
marks obtained by Sach trainse sre added un and the total 
is converted into out of 50, as roniired by the ` 
University Rutas," : 
= Again. at: the end, the students hava to take two 
¿Bxamination Lessons. They sr= àsc-ss^d by two cxamin^rs. 


Marks- out: 100 -arè giv-n to ==ch lesson. 


i > 
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uS a A (9 might 6 rito ny Tests:- In order 
to facilito te the College an? the trainees a batter sel ection 
of methods and to Limin=te the traine^s who wrongly s^lect 
som^ methods, emloratory t- sts in M- th omatios, Seinen, 
"nglish, and Sanskrit are given to those train>"s who 
desire to offer these methods, at the beginning of the $ 
Ist Term. On tha basis of tic nerformance in these 
tests only, trainees are allowed to offer thes? methods. 

(2) Discussion lessons:- At the beginning of t^^ 
IInd tem, demonstration lessons by staff-m^mbers as 
well as com etent students ara taken. These lessons are 
oven to criticism at the end of asch Lesson. 

(3) Graded ^Asssssmont:- Pr-aration and nresentation 

of the Lesson by aach train-^ ars more narticularly 
looked into in t^^ first four lessons. ‘then further it 
is seen that trainees make nrogrsss tn all 5 stages of 


the lessons and thair lessons ar^ assessed accordingly. 
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XVIL. Gollegs of 3dusstion, "hull 
- ny (hri 8. .Yher) 


The practices 4n this College are almost similar 
aa thet in other colleges of Poone University with 


tha exec tion that hein of the coonerating teachers 


for sunervision ia aften sought. Besides five 


' points scale is ‘sed for evaluation of Student 


Teaching. 


E 
^. MXUILDIULZLUTC 


mu. AR iS t Man + idas. 
(Rev Fr, 0.1,50 93) 
1 Number of 9,19, stadente, y. 
ateffi Prinmmisal, 13 Lentar=ra and 2 Tutors, 
IT Prectice Teaching starts after on »rimtetión esurso 
of neerly three vessi 
(U First two venis = Leotures, filusewor*shos on Teacher 
Training. 

(7) “ext week mnt in demonstretion Lesions =- Y Lessons 
in *adh sub oot, given by the qteffeattented ^w 
all tre stutents, 

li, Practice Teahing covers a qood nert of to First Tem 
from shout the 10th July 1111 the end of Te teer, 
and fros A3th "overher till Christwas? A fev cerry 
on ito January, 

14, Toh Legeon is guidad ond sUs*rvig ^d by our staff 
members, Tt is onp orectior tn gmerviar tho Legeon 
from start to finish, More deteii d guidence ts 
given in the first tore Lessons, of for es long es 
la noted, 

V0 of Lessons that got suyorviasti all 6 ner í 

VI, mount of Soverviston. sufficient anf more than 

suf fiot ^nt, 


+. : 
.VII.35th lesson plans and class performance are checked, 
REE cue 


VIII. How are the lessons evaluated: chiefly on »e-formance, 


e 


(a) mumosss or objectives achieved; 
(0) has Learning taken 5leco? 
As (e) if it has not, where is th^ fault? 
- All lessons sre ziven marks and the’ average is taken 
of the entire score, 
How is a Teacher avaluatede= 
i25 lessons - marks. 
(2) 9ssays' - " 
(3) Two Terminal ekg - Marks 
(4) Projects - gradas. ` 
(5) Particination in colle>»* activities. 
(8) Participation in Hobbies. 
(7) Proner nublic-reLations within ‘the college and 


outsida, 
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8, 3NDT _UNIVSRSITY 


XIX P.V.D.T. college of Sducationy Bombay’ 


(3mt.A.A.Dabholkar and 
Migs U.T.Lakadwala '") 


1. Admissions:- (3) Almost completed by 15th March. 
(2) Matter-assignménts in the subjects 
selected for practice teaching are 
given at "the time of admissions. 
EN | *'^(8) Wo admissions are given after 20th 
of June, 
IT, Student-teachers Pátios- No. of B.BA. students 160 ji 
No. of M.3d. students 40 
No. of staff members 20 
Hence the ratio is 10 to 1. 
III. Prenaration for practice teaching; 
(1) Seven to eight special method lectures. 

(2) Pour general method lectures; 3 lectures 
in Psychology. 

(3) Orientation exhibition of teaching ai?s, nrojects, 
reference books, lesson nlans of different 
subjects atè, 

(8) Evaluation “orkshon - five to six days in the 
"first week of July. 

(5) Demonstration lessons by the staff members and 

the nast students; one in each subject. 


(8) Matter-test - Second week of July. 


n 
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EP Lesson time tables are generally displayed one 


month in advance. 
(8) Bach lesson is discussed and signed by the 


t^ 


Mo start members. 

IV. Practice teaching: - 

, (a) read from 21st July to 21st December. 7 

(b) Sach candidate gives two lessons a werk, 

; generally one of cach subject. 

(c) Four to six students are nlaced in one school. 

(a). ALL lessons ar^ completely observed. 

(e) 14 to 13 Lessons are observed in each week by 
each staff member, 

(f) Lessons are srreng^à on four days a week 

(g) arch staff member goes to three or four different 
schools in a week. 

V. Bvaluation - 

(a) Sach lesson is assess7d on the hasis of total 
=ffect at given marks out of 10. 

(b) Mark-aisries sre checked by the Principal on 
the first day of every month and border-line 
cases are discussed with theestaff-manbers 
dones | 

(c) Out of 200 merks 60 marks are assigned to 
practice teaching. 

(4) The remaining 140 marks are assigned to tha 
to tha following items. 

i) The matter test, 


ii) Essay-tutorial-symosium. 
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iii) Co-curricular activities- social and 
educational. 
iv) “xmerienced »sychology 
v) Project 
vi) Practical work of the field selected by 
the candidate 
vii) observation HS AR 
(e) 3xternel examination ài In esch subjeet students 
give on^ lesson carrying 100 marks. 
VI. Internship - 
: (a) One wask from 24th Nov. (est week of Nov.) 
(b) 2 fresh treinces are placed in one nractising 
School. 
(c) They are exo^ct to (i) give 6 planned lessons - 
3 in each subject - and five general lessons 
(ii) They are expected to observe 10 lessons 
of the trained teachers in the school. 
(iii) They sre exnected to correct 5 assignments 
given in the practice teaching. 
(iv) To gt aconsintrd with th- co-curricular 
activities of .the school - 2 periods. 
(v) to get acousintod with library work of 
the school - 2 periods. 
(vi) Trainees are in the school for the whole 
day during the school timings. 
(vii) of these traine-s supervision and guidances 
done by the supervisors if schools. One of tho 
staff members from the coll^ge is expected to 


help these supervisors. 


ES 


(viii) Diaries are maintained by the students 
and signed by the supervisors in the schools 
' concerner. ; 
(ix) Gmericnecd trainses give 3 to 4 Lessons 
during this wok. : 
O Lecture week during this wrk is ` 
“suso ended. 
Fa) Guidance given from 3 to 8 p.m. in the 


coll-ge. ‘ 


wee 


B2/.0.Thaek-rscy College of 92ducation.for Women 
"tes tO UEOUERY ^ mum 


" (8. Ed.) 
case e BS SON NOTES 
ý Name of the Teachor___ A 
Practising derer E a cs 
3eriab-No.of tie Besson ^. 7. DO No.of the iniit 
Date i mS NIC TUSta; a subs EMD iere PR EI ET e 
Period and TU Aims oov Lasson ru 
Previous: knowledge OE PASS AAEE PINAL Le D: 


Tegohing- Chee odo i 


varann metto tn J———M— — 


E SIME E ARCEM Learning Tm? riene ss 
Teaching ' | Objectives and. Learning, Teach ers, Pupil, jvaluation 


voints , sn ^cifieations aids .activit- acti-! 
! ! "des dte 
1 1 1 EG Les 1 
iE NAM A DE SUAE E AO EATE E QUAM A eae eM al AU 
1 : D p ' vef 
T ' 1 UA, t 
1 t 1 ' 1 
1 1 [i t 1 
1 t 1 ' 1 
1 1 1 t ! 
t 1 t 1 ' 
1 : 1 1 1 ' 
COMM MEUS La a quce Need MN ST HN TEE ar cde 
m E X 
BLACK BOARD SUMMARY 
References Used:ic 77 7 a ‘| Learning Aids Used:- 
i Uu 
1 
t 
Li 
Obs^rvations of the Master of Method d Se E 


Fe. 


P.V.D.T. Gatto. ge: dücstion for Women, SA 
Internshin Programme 
Daily "ork Form 


a een ee oe ee 


Dat^: Name of the Stujent 
Name of the School: _ APS RS) SC A ik ees 
Lessons. an nd Observations 


EE os es ,3*0:,730bj*et " Time" 
Lesson with a d lesson note EE ay 


Lessons with g-neral plans 


—— À! o — A — ——— À M — 


“Observation of lessons Bedv nds SO 


A alicia monet bom Lene E rr 
y ; Correction Work. ; 
CNET CEST —iTwjeo0f. :No.of Note Books: Remarks 
de — Assignments” AP os co I 
. Zoeurrigul ar Activity 
Name of th- activity: C CL ass/ School : pov hae CN 


Library Works 


Date 3 Hours end : E Remarks 
aU EE LEE RR es AAN c n s 
t 
i 
A | 
$ 1 
m 
i 
~ 1 
ÓN 
Signature of the Signatura of the student. 


Princina}/Sunervisor 


SES? gcc qe pa 


O 


EXCELLENT 17778000 1i SATISFACIORY +s NOT SATISFAC TORY 


e 


o 
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P+(.D.l.Collog5 of Gducation for Youn, Bombay - 1 


Co-curricular. Activity Form. 
(EDUCATIONAL FILM R3/151 FORM FOR STUDENTS) 


Film No. 


Name of th= stud-^nt 


Det ee ena ends aile d NS ihn UA INI ANS A 


" 


e COS en PLUR DALLO Ce a se aca Cet E 


Direttivo ttim grt ac MO Wa bea a NN ita EUNDI IS US DD 


Tont atsegti the film . A A EA E er 


quarrites thatsyounmade io M AE PAIS SC? eae 


bite HMO BOYS enit MEM CUM MU USSU 


Your Sv-luation about the Film:- 


Give roaspns for volun jon int sts, DUM UE UM 


Signature of the student : p 


on 


ore Xm 


d ——— —— M X 


3DUZATION TALK edis 
.. (FOR STUDENTS) 
Name of tic student + _ DC d RA AE A 
Talk No. 1 Date of the Talk: 


————  ——— ———— 


Dime of the talk : From |. | + To 


1. Name of the sneaker . 


A — — —9— MÀ —À— 


2. Designation of the Sneaker 


—— A ——— — ÁÉÁ € 


3. Subj set of the talk . 


4, Summary of the talk : 


— A ee ie ee ae Ste a a —À 
—— — —Ó— - 


5. Qrerrices thet you made : 
A REM ERE ti 


Signstur> of the student 


, P.T.D.T.2OLL'GS OF 3DUC TION FOR JOMIN , BOM3AY_1, 


CO-CUREICUL AR ACTIVITY FORM _ (STUDENTS ASSEMBLY) 


Assembly No. 


1. Dates: ah Hee NAAA 
abend Nem D QU MO NU n 3s 
3. Programme: ‘1. y De 
on 6. 
al oa 
AU 8, 
4. Person dno ges S ERIS RAM A 10317 
5. Roll Nos. of t^e students who + Gujarati sids > Marathi 
wats.abpsent oy ES a A moo td Men KAEN 
8. Nos:Nam^ of the : Tye of * Grade Mo Ny rer 
¿students whos Particinstion : 4; 8 &. CO. DAL 
O konp ana Mo e GRANUM a A A M EUG c d 
dw sr ree E è > s 
Ba A P B ` . D 
ce A $ i 
4 ; : = ; H 
EE i ; , ; ` 
6 * A . H E j 
ME 5 2 i A 4 
oU j d D ; 
OUS B , : . > 
Oa ate : . s : 
Sign. of th= Princinal . Sign. of the p="son 


incharge. 


€ 


ew a uo ew ee — 


1. Name of the Student :. ule ARIAS 


e 


2. Subject: - ER SOLA 
A q E A 


Marks out i Marks Assizned 
of Ae 


t€ Ó—— ———M— MÀ —— MÀ 


4. Preparation i- Self 6 i 
| i with help (3) E 
5. Originality :- f 1 : 
6. "xsctness im hee, sixe 
colour, »TrOnor- 
tion ote, 5 
7. Understanding:- 4 5 
8. Bonk-1 et $. 2 $ 
9. G^t-up i. i 2 2 
Total: 20 H 
Date: _ OR td 


Signature of the 
Bxamin>=rs 


— —— M — MÀ e € 


- EXE a $ i A a TA us ^ i ` A 


PDT “College of Sducation for "men, Bombay-1. 


1. Name of the Student:  — 


2. Subjocti. SII S 
Bormes eu NAE 
Marks : Marks 
Outof : Assigned 
4. Matteri.. ZO ea tg 
5. Presentation. 
l. Handwriting, binding, 
decoration abes 
2. Arrangement of th- 
matter 2 3 
3. 3tyle and diction 2 E 
4. Fi-ld work 2 E 
ou References, Index BL E 
6. Utility i2 2 3 
Total: 20 5 
Datos. 2^ MdL Y 
Signature of tho cxaminars 
* - 
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IP, EDM UDI legs of Bducatión for Yoman, Bombay 20. 


- .Sss-ssment form for Vistory/Grogranhy Drojret 


$ 1 Nene of the Student.- 


2. Subject s- 


3. Tonic :- 
. Matter :- 
+ a Marks 5 Marks 
Qut of : Assigned 
as GSorrectness - accuracy 4 d 
(P5. ^deoüacy 4 
5. Presentation .- 
a. Tandyriting, binding, 
decoration, neatness ctc. 1 ; 
b. Arrangament of the written 
Mattar A : 
^. Arrang^ment of timelines, mans, 
Rictures, Charts ste. Y : 
d. Rsferenecs and Index, 
Bibliogrmhy xí 2 $ 
6. Tesching aids and/or 5 


Annroach in.coll-etion of matter 
a. Visits | 

b. Questionnaires, 

c. Interviews. 

A. direct or Indir^ct r-f-renc.s. 


^. Lesson giving and/or obs2rvation 
of lessons. 


f. Corr-etion of stutent's work. 

T. Utility s 2 ` 
a. For teaching in th^ classroom 
b. For student-taachers, 


Total 2. 11:20 


E 


To be »xhibit-a yes/No. 
To ba retained > y^sr"o. 


Up Date; AE, ; Signature of the 
: Examiners, 


a 


- 
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2.7. DiI. Colles: of Sduc-tion for "om^n, Bombsy=1. 


Ass^sem-nt Form for indi Project. 


1. Name of the studrnt:- 


D dud Res UE den Us ab haie o LOTS: im 
Marks : 
Out of - 
4. Matter :- 
Ls Adequaey | 4 B 
2. Corr^ctn^ss - Accuracy 3 : 
3. Oram"ar 3 3 
5. Presentation :- 
l. Arrangement of matter 2 " 


2. Handwriting, Decorstion, Sinding 2 

2 Bibliography, Ref>reneesind=x 2 
5. Field Work - Any of t^- following:- 

1. Questionnaire 

2. Lesson giving 


3. Interview 


4, Visit 
7. Utility:- 2 
Total: 20 
Detes-.. o) AE 


Signature of Sxaminers. 


Datei. 


-20=3 = 


P.7.9.T. Sollegs of 


IlImL.lI22l2lx-2 


Assessment Form for Ssnskrit 


Name of the student.- 


Subject :- tii ee 
Tonic yt ANE Lh S 


Mattars- 
1. Corrretn=ss of selling 

2. Correctness of Grammar 
Prossntation:- 

1. Handwriting/3inding/Decoration 
2. Arrong-ment of the Matter 

3. Styl^ and diction 

4. Fisld Jork 

5. References, Index 


Utility.- 


Total: 


Project. 


2 3 
2 3 
a H 
2 2 
2 $ 
Pe 3 
1 3 
2 H 
20 $ 


Signature of Sxamincrs 
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P. T. Colfs oof Bduc ation for Nomen, 3omboy-1 


; Assessment form. for Snel ish. Project 


¡€_RH A pn erm ee 


l, Name of the stud-nt:- 
2, Subj cetia 


{Be TopIO rm 


Marks * Marks 

NT Out of 3 Assigned 
. 4.. Mattar. GION s 
l. Grammar “>! D : 
2. Snelling 2 $ 
y 3. Matter ^: SI i 5 3 

the! Y i 

5. Eresentation:- ' d ; 


1. Handwriting / papain / 


dic: 1 : 

2. irrengen-nt of the matter ' -« 2 D 

3. 3tyl- and diction p Uy 

4. Fiold ‘ork 2 E 
"17005. Index or Referenecs ATS ja a 
^5. Utility i- Boy 


2 : Total: 20 $ 


Datan ouy 


Sign:tur^ of th^ Exomin rs 


Denm -32- 
P. © MaRATI (199 ÜNIVSRSITY 
; K, Cotlegs of S^uegtion, Osmanshad. (1.4 -Khanpurkan) 

Gli ege Ys affiliated to the Marathwade a ; 
PERL Ratio of the lectur^s to students is 1:10. 

As per University rules, the stud-nts have to ; 
select two school subjccts for their sn-cial A eer ^ 
Individual guidanc” is given to th> stufents for E 
these 33032658 by taking into account th: Llev7l unto 
which they have studied those subjects snd -xmerience 
of teschine them. Generally students are asked to 
offer at least one subjret wiick thoy have studied 
for their PORIG 

For 9 Fac t46 ^- teaching, zach. student has to take 
15 lessons-in each subject - it means he takes 30 
lessons in aggregates. 

Before th= comnene ment of practic e-t^aching, 
l^etures on technianss of teaching, observation of lessons 
etc. are giv-n' for a week. Then tha Jemonstration lessons 
in all tas school subjects ore given by the coneernad 
staff-memb ars, 111 the students ar^ =sxmeoctrd to observe 
all the Gemonstration lessons. “After the Lesson lecturer 
sxolains the ohicetives and th- various stas involved 
in the lessons. Students are ask-3 to g-t their diffi- 
culties cl=rified and to maka observations. All the 
, S taff-memb ers narticinet> in the discussion. This 


S discussion h-19s them in their vractice-treching. 


- 835 

As these are not enough oractising schools in our 
pisces w^ have to arrange the lessons in the nearby 
vlaces. As such, intead of arranging the lessons 
throughout the year, Lessons are arranged in ^ weeks - 
these weeks in first term and two weeks in second 
haba. 

The particulars of the wrek and the number of lessons 
arranged during them sre as follows: 


enei n — ee eye — —M—— MÀ — e ÁÀ 


No.of Month ` No.of ^ No.of-. -- Total 
week lessons lessons 
in Sub:l inSub, II 


I  , Ist. week of August 2 2 4 
II Ist week of Sent. 2 2 4 
III Ist week of Oct. 4 4 8 
IV Ist week of Dec, 4 4 zi 

» I or II week of Jan. 3 3 6 

Total: 15 SAES a weenie 4190) 


r 


The students are divided into grins pn 10. 
Generally the grouns are made dad these heads. 
languag^s, social science and 3o12nco-Math omatios. 

Car» is taken to sce that there are at least 3 students 
offering t^? same subject for their POVERO msthodo- 
logy, in each grow». The stutonts of one batch ga 

to one school, continuously, for one wed! The 
.batehes and the staff-members aro rotated to 

different. schools. 
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The 12sson w^^ks are ?eci453 in consultstion with 
the head-masters of the concerned practising schools. 

4 Sach.of the staff.m^mb^rs, nrejare the practice- 
teaching time-table by visiting the schools. Care is 
taken to see that, during first two weeks, on^ lesson 
p^r dey is tsken by the student. The staff-member 
visiting the school, takes the units from th^ concerned 
subject-teacher, The time-table along with units is 
@-clared one month in advance, so that, the student- 
teschers get enough tim^ for nrenaring the lessons. 

` Bach student gets guidance from the concerned staff. 
members, »rensr=s Lessoneplans, teaching aids ctc. He 
takes the final annroveal for the nlan at Least 4 days 
»rior to the commencement of the sctual nracticc 
teaching. 

During first two weeks one staff-member sunervises 
all the lessons of.one batch. He stmervises one lesson 
ver neriod and detailed instructions are given to the 
student. From third week onwards each staff-member 
o5serves two lessons ner period. During fourth and fifth 
week, one staff-member su»ervises the lesson of a batch 
for the first half of the week and another staff-memher 
during the next half. So, in sll, every staff-member 
o^serves the lessons of about 70 students, during the 
year. : 

At tha en? of the week, there is a discussion on 


the performances of ecch train=», to find the areas in 


t; 
which he needs snecial guidance. This discussion is 
vary fruitful to the stsff-member guiding the particular 


trainse, 


ÍT. 


5 


Lecture work is completely susnsnisd during these 
we). When the nractic» teaching is completed after 
the 5th week, the number of. lecturing veriod is increase’ 
to make u» the loss; 

Assessments- Bach tesson ts assessed and the average 
is taken. ‘hile taking the average, assessment of first 
..5 lessons is not taken into account, Student—teacher 
is given tho idea regatiing his »erfomane^, either in 
written or orally. 

From this year, according to revised scheme of 
examination, there are 400 marks, kept for Part II - 
nrácticsl nart. Distribution of 400 marks is as follows:- 
150 marks for 30 Soap Eten ld sellos taken during the v^ar 
100 marks for two final exemination lessons.. ' 

: (one in each subject) 
50 marks Content Tost, Tutorials, Periodical tests in 
theory. i j 


.100 marks other activities - Curricular € Co-curricular 


400 Total. 
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Ge MADRAS UNIY3RSITY 
XXI. Sri Ayinashilingam Teachers Sollege 
Coimbatore.II. 


(Mrs.J.K.Pillei & 
Mrs.M.Maruthachalam) | 


Sri Avinashilingam Teachers College has 5:come an 
Raa Anat institution since Juns 1968. 3-fore that it 
was part of Sri Ramakrishna Mission Vidyalaya Teach ars ` 
Coll^g^, attached to Sri Avinashilingam "om- Science 
- Collega, For the academic year 1969-70, it has srv-nty 
students, five full time staff members and two part 
time staff m-mbers. Th- collega is affiliated to 
the University of Madras. y 

The courss starts about the first week of July. 
It consists of five Th-ory Papers and two sn ecial method 
nan?rs. ‘Ye have, in our college, only three snecial 
method subiects, namely Snglish Home Science and 
Maths. Our college is established with the nrimarv 
lios se of training Home Science teachers; more and 
more of other special subjects are being include? and 
next yoar, we hope to include physical Sciences and 
geography. The practical work includes: 

(a) Student-teaching which consists of observation, 

practice teaching and intensive teaching. 

(b) Maintsining of audio-visual aids, 

(ej Maint-ining cumulative records, tests and 


measurement in ovtionsl subjects, 
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(d) 2itizenshio training through C.T. camo for ten 
days. 
(e) Arts and crafts as annlied to the »renaration 
“of tools to teaching. 

Student Teaching +4 3 »hases:- 

(1) Observation 

(9) Practice teaching 

(3) Intensive teaching. 

Our observetion:Tessons are conducted for 3 week 
in the month of August, wren demonstration lessons 
are given by the college snecial yere teachers. and 
the omerienesé exmert teachers selected from the 
sehools;  Praetice teaching for e week is usually in- 
the month of Se»temb^r,. before which we finish the theo-. 
rotieal portion on techniaues, tools ánd aids of teaching... 
Supervision is done bv the college-steff. very lesson ~~ 
plan is-anstoved of and signed before the- student-teseher 
takes the class. i i 

Wh en the students cume back after nractice tesehing, .. 
discussion with the college. staff sre held, sel f | 
evaluation reports of the students are eonsidered 
and further guidance is »rovided., 
Intensive Teaching. 

It Senate. by the first week of Novemhor for a 
period of four weeks. During this neriod also all 
teaching staff go to the various schools in turn and 


“we make sure that the snecial method teacher observes 
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at least three classes of every student and the nrincinal 
observes on^ class. Other lessons are observed by school 
Mi hers. We have oroformas for guiding the ident. 
teachers in o^servation of teaching as well es »rofor mas 
for the guidance of school teachers as well as the colleges 
staff in evalnation of »ractica teachine, We insist 

on the student taking forty Lessons on the whole, minimum 
of 12-15 classes each in the ontional subject, n3 

three lessons in citizenshin training and five in 

nhysical cducation. 

"The students are feauire? to keep a citizenshin 
‘Training reco", a cuhulative record of case-study of 
oné 'ado5 ted ehil3, tudio-visusl Atd file Test-and -+° 
Messurerient file and notes of lessons file. . They =: 
submit their ¢raftwrk, all aids pte ard’ by way of 

, charts, bosters, flash cards, Leaflets, Models, nm ots 
and Kaddorgranh Tescher College takes tho rasponsibilitv 
“of cslobration of many national festivals lik- Teachers 


Day, Ind-endence Day, Republic Day, lom;n's Day and 


* 
. bt^or:festivels. On such oocastons they -conduet Amátos, 


put-u$ exhibitions, oreare cultural nrogrommes -and 
thus-sr- given onnortunities for dev^lopm-nt of thoir 
talents, 
Evaluation: 3 

~ Internal- assessment consists of evaluation hv the 
teaching staff of the coll*g2 and schools. Pcrindical 
tests and examination in theory aro h-ld end thessa 


marks ars “lso submitted to the University Commission. 
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The total marks allotted for »rsctical examination in 
300, whieh is divided as follows: 

3p=cial Subject I. .. 100 marks 

3Jo*eial Subject II -. 100 marks 
Othor_esnsctsi- 

"'itiz^nshi» -- 20 

“hysiesl education -- 20 


Audio-visual Aida ^ .. 15 


Test & M^asurenent -- 20: 
Cumulative Record e 5 
Arts & Crafts woe 130) 


The Theory navers carry 500 marks, 

The University Sun?rvising examinations Arcido horder 
line casas, cos? of candidates deserving first class 
and any other moderation. The theory exomination is 
conductos by the University in the month of A»ril in 
the five nancrs pa including contant as well 9S sm*cial 
„methods, Thus the B.T. Course has a ten month duration 
nubile 180 working days excluding exemimation days. 

Various vnrofomas used in tho College for 


Student T-aching are enclosed. 
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SRI AVINASHILINGAM TSACHERS! COLL$GS FOR OMEN 


Coimb^tore-II 


STUDENTS OBSERVATION WORK ` 


Stua^-nt!s Name EI NE AA DD n] - MA LE Cn 


Teacher's Nome a School 


Subject TAE tosa e Class or Form 


- — aan 


No. of Pupils... 
Language, *?xor?ssion and. Pronunciation 
Manner and relation to pupils 
II, Teaching 
Subject motter, amount, relevancy, arrangement 
Motivation 
Presentation, development, exlanation, deserintion 
demonstration and discussion 
Questioning (by teacher,-by nunils, dealing with » 
nunils' answers.) 
Drill and aprlication of knowledge 5 
III. Usc of Tools 
Bl ackbo ard 
Pictures snd illustrative material 
Texthooks 
Snecial *ovioment, if any 
IV. Attention To Punils 
Distribution of opportunity 
Use of »upil's smerience, knowl edge, thought, 
imsgination. 


Sensitiv-ness to difficulties, 


nl e 


¡ida 
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Consciousness of differences 
Supervision of wrk of class individually and 
collectively. ——— 

Class Managen2nt 

Room condition 

Aonaratus and tools 

Seating of nunils 

Systematic routine 

Discinline 

Learning 

Interest, attention, comorchension 
Resnonsiv-ness 

Punil activity provided 

Testing, follow-up, assignment 
Social behaviour 

Concomitant Learning m 


Soccial features of th^ lesson 


REMARKS 


Signature of the Supervisor. 
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“SRE. AVINASHILINGAM. TZACHERS- COLLSGZ FOR WOMEN 
COIM3ATORE . II 
Li 


Practice Teaching Record of Syalnation ^ 


Neme of Studnt 


—neStudent's Namer-" ^ — ^ — L A 15 
E pee mee a M WU EMSoHDOPe Iso 
mun rcm dq Standards n. AA AN 


No.of nuils. 


—— — — —— 


e —À M —— ee 


Aspects  . Criteria i Maximum ' Marks 
i marks . Awarded 


1. Lesson Notes: 


l. Contant a. Amount 
b. Relsvanoy 
C. Arrangement 10 
d. Mastery 
e. Accuracy 


2. Teaching a. Relevancy 
Aids b. Originality 
c. Pr^»aration 


o 


3. Activities a. Variety : 
b. Adeauscy 4 


Total Marks for I 20 


II.Tsacher. 


a. Annearance 

b. Voice 

c. Language 10 
A. Manners 

e, Punctuality 


Total Marks for II 10 
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Anim a 5 eU umm a ia a d AÓ 


Asnects Criteria Maximum Marks 
: Uae - marks Awarded 


Nt ae a € n i mca 


ITI Sxeeution: 


1, Skill 3. Motivation 
b. Statement of 
Mhbjectives 
C. Development 
d, Adherence to 20 
leson plan 
a ! neyi-tion if any 
O M DAN a, Review Drill 
dr a A : . Annlication 


2. Questioning 5. 3imml* 
. Precise 
c. Relevent as 10 
3.: Distribution 
^. Arrangement 


US o RE a. 8] sekbo 4rd 
Aids b.: Illustration: 
Materials ss 10 
cC. iffeativeness 


4. Class a. Interaction 
Management b. Correction of : 
Mistakes 10 
c. Means of 4 
Discinline 


5, Tesching- a. Budg>ting of time 
Learning b. Interest in 
E the lesson 
c. 3tudent response 10 
A, Class. activity 
e. dome work, 
follow-un work. 


Total Marks for 111 70 


Grand Total:: 7 100 


IV. Suggestion for im»rovement: 


V, Svaluation - Grade 
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SRI AVINASHILINGAM TE1CHERS COLL 2GS 


- COIMBATOBE.II 
Suestiomaire to find out the nroblens i: de 2 
Name: Date: l 
E or Student: Colleg^ or School: 


kindly fill in th- infomation reavired for in the 
culumns against the MEC (5 -cifvy tha tyne of sehools 
meant namely »rivato, Münicipsl or othcr tvo^ of schools. ) 
T. 199 you f”21 the n^c^ssity ¿Vas l Ráasons 

to have the following (or No 


QM 3.T.students observing 
the classes in the 
«School. 


B. B.T,stodents - Teaching 
in the school. 


C. Two phases of teaching 
as Practice Teaching 
and Intensive Tesching 
(Spacify the duration 
you nrefer for items 
A, B and C) 


taken bv the collegs 
staff concemed. 


E. Annroval of notes of 
lessons and aids by 
the concerned. staff in 


1 

1 

t 

1 

! 

' 

Lu 

t 

1 

1 

' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

' 

' 

QD Demonstration lesson 
1 

Uu 

' 

1 

1 

' 

1 

4 College or school. 
' 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


'" 


'hers towards student 
| teachers. 


1 
' 
1 
ut 
T 
1 
1 


ds 


V. Preparing the lesson plans 
' ənd aids. 


1 
i 
t 


VI.'Getting the staff for 
supervisors: 


Ge 
subjects for teaching. 


1 
Attaching the student to' 
particular schools. 


Availability of the Sch-' 
ools and their loestion.' 
1 


Getting the To-oncration' 
of the schools. ! 


Lu 
1 
1 
1 
Adjusting th^ >rogrammas' 
of the College and the ' 
Schools adopted. j 

1 

1 

1 


tting the classes and 


College Staff: 


School Staff: 


, * Solutions' 
s»gg^st^i 
M ud 


Probl ems 
encountered - 


----1.2h 


peat oka cin e Problems 3olutions 
i suggested 


A -—--—-——————————— X ———— l 1 l l m, 


VII. 'Evaluation of Teaching by: 
College Staff: 


i 

i 

1 

1 . 

: School Staff: 
1 

1 


VIII. 'Validity and Rolisbility of 
‘the eyalustion scor-s or 
‘grade. 
1 

1 


IX. 'Class management in the 
; School: 


11. Attitude of the nunils 
! towards stu?ent teacher. 


12. 3tandard of the pupils. 
13, Strength of the class. 


"4. Any other. 


Facilities available in 
the school: 


Laboratories and class- 
rooms. 


Tools and equinment for 
Tesching. 


III 


Any other nrohlems in ; 
relation to anv particular 
asnect or subject. 


Name of the Counsell ee: 
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FIRST TERM: 1062.49 


: SRI AJINASHILINGAM HOME SCIGNCS COLLEGE 
25 : COI434AIORZ-II 


Class and Batch; i Date: 


Instructions: Indicate vour assessment by inserting a 
tick ( 4 7) mark in the respective column. 


i i r 
Items 'ExeerGood ' Ave-'Poor' Very 
¿Tlent 


PHYSICAL g5P 2373 

1. Health ` 

2. Grooming. 

3. Being Active 

4. Attractiveness 

S302IAL ASPECTS : 

1. Courteous behaviour 

2. Coonerativeness 

By Initiative and leaders 
shin. 

4, Friendliness 

5. Ponularity. 


SMOTIONAL A3P3CTS 
aly, Courage 

2. Cheerfulness 
3. Lovability 
4 


. Sensitiveness to 
óthers needs and 
feelings. 

5. Generosity. - 


Counsellor's Nama: 


Ce en mA—€——————————M- 


Itens 


INTAL. asp ucts 
. Adaptability 


Keenness or Alertness 
. Being consistent 


Iz] 


Reasoning 

Creativeness and 
originality. 

Canacitv for hard work 


MORAM ASPECTS 
Honesty 


T 
d. 


Piety [ 
Obedience 
Gratefulness 
5. Modestv 


Mmandahility regard- 
ing resnonsibilities. 


Academic performance 
Aesthetic sense 
3. Sxoression in @nglish ; 


' 
1 
t 
1 
' 
1 
1 
' 
t 
! 
t 
t 
T 
i} 
Uu 
i 
1 
' 
i 
5 
! 
' 
1 
1 
I 
' 
' 
1 
1 
' 
1 


4. Expression in Regional’ 

Language 

Handwriting - English 

Handwriting - Mother 
Tongue | 


N 


Reading ability- 
. Hnglish 
Reading ebility - 
‘Mother tongue 
Hobbies (3necify which 


oo 


Momm SS ee ooo mom om oA m o om om a oom m c m uw n v. dim a we m Se cm wm I I 


1 1 
'Exce- Good 


t 
Ave-, 


t 
Poor Very 
Poor 
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1 
2 
o 
1 

! 

o 
5 
D 
J 
X 


ATTENDANCE 100% . 90 


College 
Hostel 


Games 
Prayer 


PARTICIRATION IN COLLSGS 107 
e 


Comnotiáion Date Rosults 


CONTRIBUTION JO VORTHY CAUSES 
Jausse Twe of. Contribution 
ds 
ae 
3» 
4. 


. QTIZR REM RES 
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pit c ndr í te “PROGRESS RZPORT 


* SRI AVINASIILINGAM TEACI3RS!' COLL5GE FOR WOMEN 
COIM3^TOR3-II. 


Bale Class 


i kine if^ this Student: 


i ERROR PY TE PA lA rs 
1 UU Au ap vd TE E erar 
JUBJICT ¡Rogamos « a "c cc a dee ca, 
| € Ul SS bt Hh p by i Pp ayei 
EA oe [BASS Oi A DAA of Che: wa de 
> EPI 5 ‘Tr ies 
"1. Special Methodst | EC oy I aD . 
i English ! LE ‘ 
h* ' iy (yk l , ; bee oh 
“2.5 5mecial Methods! ` Ps 
» Home 3eience/ ' 
Mathematics i 
Euge br39-|- d a Ea E a oin i 
: cation ! t 5 ike i poda 1 
jd |. qusdos sid B 
1- B iSchool Organiz-^4 | S 
ation & Citizen! | FA ipu ven 
] ship Training |  ' «+: EN 4 pou 
| n e peje pa 
4.A General Methods! WU p AS AL 
| | 0 ER i AP : ! ST 
¡ B Health Sducstioh | ite do: pens ul 
se PhvsdosiiSdu lo dowd dl (d 
y IO vaa doy d EIS 1 
D P su AR SH "n bon 
5.4 Psychology £ | 5.70 EA fey s bor TEMA]! 
i | | | H 1 H Lut Tree} DU 
| B Sociology PERAN i | 1 2L | pi ! | 
i | t 5 
Li ! 


h ps b "CA CEU ae ORANIE MERE 
ET E ANNE. ES pte 1 | —— 
Sata Seience & | : 


ze. Mathematics do — 1. AA INN Sa i ] 
Sitizenshin p? EA ji 
Training & ' 
Physic=1 Trai | 

ir ha Y E ae IN i E 

ATISNDiNOS:' Alass att, ciem Termlll Terp | 


Praver Att. Liens IL TernI 


o ae : ae a es a en ae Bu, —- 


E 

R3MARK3: ; 

3IGNATURZ OF yp [pose Lops RA 
Parent/Guardian: 


A cant fds aeta e 
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INTERPRETATION OF THE GRADE: 


above 551 hut below 75% 
above 50% but helow 65% 
apoye 55% ^ut below 60%. 
ahova 50% hut Helou 55% 
above 45% hut below 50% 
above 40% but bold A 
Distinction 75% and above 
but below 35% Provided the 
candidate nasses the whole 
a in one Hoo: 
ic uc 351 but below 100% 
Hundred marks 100% 


Failure: »rlow 40% 


T 


XXII, Govt. A Pas (oman) COIM3*TORS 
Madras State 


(Smt. 3. Sekhar) 


Our College has come into existence under the YIn3 
Five-Yeor Plan snà is affiliated to the Madras University. 
The sanctioned strength of the College.is 120. 

The staff consists of twelve menbers: The Prin^i$sl; 
2 Professors, one for General Science and one for education; 
seven asstt, nrofessors, one each for Snglish Tamil, 
Mathematics, History, Geography, Natural Science and 
Education; one ohvsical directors and one arts and 
Crafts ministers. 

The General subjects are taught bv the staff of 
the Sducstion Denartment and &udio-Visual by the 
Prof. of Science-School Organization by the Asstt. "rof. 
of "nglish Health “duration by the Health Officer (nart 
time). Citizenshin Training by the Assistant Professor 
of Social Studies, Physical Training by th^ nhvsical 
Directors and Measurement and Bvaluction by the 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 

Our misi culpes consists of 2 narts the Content 
an? the Methods. The Content Course is covered bv 

- assignments, lectures, discussions and tests. We have 
lectures for theory portions rezular tutorials, test and 
periodic-1 2xamination and Demonstration for methods. 

The theory related to Teaching is taught first ^ut 
we are unable to finish the required »ortions hefore 


tesching begins. 


E 
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Our Tenching Programme consists of Observation 
Demonstration, Practico teaching and Intensive 
Teaching. 

Admission 1s. completed by the end of Jory, 

Mur students are distributed to various schools 
in August for Observation. “Thay are allotted to the 
classes and schools,wher^ they will tesch. They 
observe all lessons on the first dey and 311 le^ssons- 
in th” snscial ontionals in tha high shool class^s 
on the second and third days. They contact teachers, 
gat their lessons for tosching ond the tim>-tahle 
during this period. 

la have two sets of demonstration Lóssons. arrangod 
The First set is given By the college st=ff, The 
lesson lasts for 40.minutes and is followed by discussion 
Traines, ar? ^ncoursged to ask euesti»^s on techtit mies. 
and procsdur>s. uscd, they ean also clarify their doubts 
on teaching nroc=dursx.  Thes- Lessons ar? attended 
by the entire class. ; "ied Seil, ae 

-During cach set of demonstration l^sson we have 
two lessons ech for 9nglish, Tamil und Mathematics. 
One lesson each for listory; Géogrophy, "otural 
Scienza, Physicsl Science and Physical edoc-tion. 

Demonstration Lessons are ‘liso given bv axm erienc ad 
teachers and Headmasters. ! 
the first demonstration lessons are held »rior 


to nractice teaching md the second »rior to Intensiv^ 


Teaching. 
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toa éstos generally in the first wok 
of November and lasts for 3 continuous weeks. “ach 
trainse. is eX» -cted to take 15 to 20 lessons in each 
ota tonal 2 les4ons in Pfacticc Teaching and 2 lessons 
in SO tina Teaching. We are sblé to get tho required 
numbers. in lLangúsgss but for subjects we get b-twoen 
hem l^ssons Aeynding. ‘Gon the school time-table; 
a, „All the notes of lessons ar^ sronareé under the 
guidane> and instruction of nethod.mastsss or ontional 
teachers. Thase are corrected and given before actual 
teaching: um 

. Sunervision is don” both by the 7Zolleg- and School 
Stare, The method masters valua 5 minimum of 5 Lessons 
for each traine>, Tha Principal end the 2 education 
Staff sas the lessons of all the trainees. valuation is 
done on the nro-fotma nrescrib-d. Criticisms and corrections 
are offered at the end of cach less$n and the renort 
sheets returned to th> train-e to give her an idea of 
how she has perfor ad her task 
Other asn2cts of >ractica] Regie gi 

The students maintain and submit A fils of notes of 
lessons with the respectivo report sh>-ts, a cultural 
teaching filo, a vractic® teaching fil^,. 5n audio-visual 
ala tost- -anà measurement file, \udio-visual aids 
for teaching: and s cumulative wcdi "maintained. for a 


punil in school. 
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Marks: 100 marks are allotted for each optional “and 


100 marks for other asoects of teaching totalling 300 tharks 


Criticism lessons by Trainees ar” arrange »rior to 


` 


ffnal evaluation. 
Assessment 

The optional l^ctures assess an? evaluate the lessons 
and submit the mars which are all consolidated. The ^. 
Princinal snd the staff then mest th moderate and finalise 
th^ grades, whieh is submitted to the University Raard 
of Examiners. 

The bosrd exemin^s all first class RIO 
f^ilurés, borderline cases and a few samtings in 
teaching. Then see all the files submitted and the 
aids. Their decision of th? result is final. 

I heve brought out the difficiltiss encountered 
in our nrogramme in a separate naner on some nro^lems of 
student Teaching. ni 

Proforma for lesson Planning used in the 


College is endosed. 
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THE GO/T. TRAINING COLLEGI FOR "OMEN, COIMBATORE, 
Resort on Student's Lesson. 
eae of Btudebt.. i... uuu UAOO T -essony coe ee. diets 
Standard Takens... cc... .0 0s Number of pupils.......... 
A eu | 


Dems of lesson... eere cs 


l. Prenaration of work: . +” 


A3 (a) Notes (and illustrations) (Core and intelligence shàun) 


(b) Annaratus - Teaching Aids prensred (foresight, adantability 1 
and Tse.) 


2. Teaching Power: 


(a) Knowledge of the subhect-matter 


(b) Presentation of matter: 


(i) Introduction. 
(ii) Development, 
(iii) Use of Blackboard, 


(c) Power of dealing with ana building on nunil's answers. 


(d) Personal characteristics - Manner, language, »ronunciation, 


Voice 
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III. Class Management: 
(a) Power of control including meetings and dismissal 
of class. 
(b) Response of class 


(ce) 3ffectiveness. 


IV. General remarks of the Supervisor: 


JS Standard of Lesson: 


VI. Lecturer's remarks: 


A S07 & above 


B+55 to 59 

3 50 to 54 Signature of Supervisor |. — era 
C#45 to 49 

C 40 to 45 Dat order RD OREL INS edt af 


F Failed 
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XIII, Teachers! College, Saidanet, Tamil Nadu 
(3/38, P.R.Lgkshminarayon & G. Sh ^nmugam) . 
Our Training College which is more' thon a century 017 


is affiliatra to the Madras University ine of the oldost 
universities and the teaching practice arramgements are 
generslly in accordance» with tho directions given by the 
University from time to time. Fire wc-ks of teaching 
practic^ is invited upon but the first two weeks are mostly 
spent by th- trainees in observing lessons of ^x»eri^ncod 
teachers under whom they are apnrentiesd. In our college 
we insist thet during the teaching nractice »eriod cach 
trainee beldnging to the Regular B.T} Class gives the 


following minimum number of lessons: 


1. Optional I 
2. Optional II 
(7 78; Citizenship Training 


m wo WO yw 


4. Physical ¿ducation 


The ovtionals are English, Tamil, Mathematics, Physical 
Science, Natural Science, History, Geography. W- have also 
shortened B.T, Course of educ>tion 4 months and this is 
intended for graduates who are already in s-condary s^ho^ls. 
It may be of interest to “ote that the nresent 3^condary 
School syllabus does not include citizenship but the 
University syllabus requires lessons on citizenship to be 
given by sites 

Before the students sre allowed to tech very little 
theory regarding methods of teaching cool? b- included in 


the lectures as the students are sent for the first nhase 
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of teaching nractice within three weeks after the amissions 
are closed. "his is nartly remedied by ^xoosing t^^m a 
faw md-1 lessons not exc^eding four by the staff of the 
training college ^ut unfortunately in the nresent set 
un of a training college th^ staff having no continuous 
contact with the ninils of the practising schools are 
not abl= to do their best. In fact it is said 
that som” of the model Lessons are mod-1s to b^ avoided. 
However an honest effortsis mad^ to illustrate a few 
good techniquas of teaching, class-room, Meat ne, 
questioning and Black Board Mo He for th” guidance of the 
te-cher trainees. i £: i 

The college this year has a strength of 200 Regular 
B.T, trainees whose s»»roximate distribution in the | 


various subjects is as follows: , 


Staff Retio | 
English TULS a+! 1:51 
Tamil o Ae En 1:48 

Physical Sei. 53 ` 1 1353 
' Methensties 60 1+1 1:30 
History 27 2 1:14 

Natural Sci. 40 1 1:40. 
G^o2raphy 20 a 1:20 

Phy. du. 200 2 1:100 


The other members of the staff Like the Princinal, 
>rofossor of Physilogy, Asstt. Professor of the tducation 
Den >rtment, Croft Instructor, Film Onerator etc. are 


not involved in the work of ^faluating nractice lessons. 
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"ut some marks are allotted for 4.V. work and work in the 


afteraction. The break vp of the marks is: 


York Marks 
Ont, I 100 
Ont. TI 100 
AP Y, 15 
G.R, 5 
Pd. 2 
c.T. 20 
Crafts 20 
T.* 20 
300 


From the ratio of staff to students it ^-n easily be seen 
that no continuous and effective sunervision of lessons 
bv college set un is possible if we take into account 
the following factors: ro 

1) The.tesching practice is don” in students and 
not to spread over the entire town. 

2) The students areaallotted to twenty schools 
scattered over the length and breadth of the 
city of Madras and staff membars have to defray 
their own -menses for al the journeys mada, 

NE Hence most of the sun “mision has to “one by the 
nigh school teachers who are annointe? as guida teachers. 
These teachers normally do not evinca anv keen interest 


in this work and the following are th> reasons: - 


=. 


: 1) Many of the guide teach>rs' do not nossess the nec e- 
ssary eouioment, -experience and enthusissm far 
the work, 

2) Vear after year the same teachers have to do the 
work without any incentive by way of recognition 
or remuneration. | 

3) The training college has got no administrative 
control over the vractising schools, 

During the two nhases of teaching oractice the trainees 

are exo^cted to do the following in addition to th» 


léssons already mentioned: 


i a) Construct a vs ory of ac^i^voment and diagonistic 
| test and administer it to » class of at least 
40 nunils, an it statistically and suggest 


remedial measures of teaching. 


b) Maintain a cumulativo Record of at least one »unil 
in th> school. 


C) Visit a few schools of th- locality with an oye 


to understand their lay out, building olan, 


For assessing the lesson of traines a oroforma is 


| 

| 

| organisation and other items of educational interest 
| 

| 


prepared by the colleges and qualitative astimate of 
various it-ms in th-ffomm are recorded ana a final 
grading is given for each lesson assessed, Cuide 
teachers assess 9 minimum of five lessons en? the college 


Staff assess at least one lasson in his subiect. The 


| S final grading need not b= a statistical average of the 


gradings of various lesso"s but it is bound on the 


4, -112- 
total immrs-sion of the college staff on the capacity 

of th» trainee to each. However these results are 

not finel. An ex5^rnal body of examiners go round 

the v-rious training colleges and in then attemnt 

to moderate the internal assessmen’s of various colleges 

a samling and nerformance of 20 lessons in each 

colleg^ is wetched and the results moderated, 

Before concluding it is suggested that the nresent 
mode of evaluation is crude, unscientific and often 
subjective, It needs a scientific base and an 
analysis of the different steps in teaching, an evaluation 
of its affect on the nunils and a nron=r assessment of 
the lesson by the iality of the effort of the teacher 
and the feed-back by the pupils. 
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H. M/SORE UNIVERSITY 
XXIV. Govt. Collage of “duestion, Mysore, 
(Miss 3.N.N-garathna) 
* The duration of the academic vy-ar.is from June 24th 
to March 15th. The intake capacity of the college is 
100 trainees. 75 are dmutrd teachers in service and 
25 ara private candidatés. There are 10 members on 
the staff, I mrofsssor and 9 Lecturers. +xeluding the 
Princinsl and hence the teacher-nunil ratio is 1:10. 
The Denuted taachars report to duty within onc 
week after th- college reonens on the 24th Jun”. But 
ut takes about a month for the private candidate to h^ 
admitted completely. During this n-riod of ons month, 
when, th- eless is ^ months full the traine os mect 
their Lecturers in social m-thods and 3 Aetailad 
-— teaching is given in the method of writing lesson 
nlans snd the m-thod of observing the lessons given 
5y others. ; j 
Practice teaching starts in the first week of 
lugust and goes unto the second week of September, | During 
this firsizt-minel practica teaching, we have distributed 
dou aeque er a o That is theory classes in the morning 
and ida teaching in the afternoon. Time table is 
yrenared by the Tes Masters of the »reetising schools 
and staff-nembers of the college Eo to different schools 
de» ending uon the number of availshl> subject lessons. 
"32ch trainee gives 2 lessons p^r werk in the Iiterm, 


n 


“one in each of the special methods. “ach trainee is 
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: expected to give 24 lessons in all vor year, 12 in aach 


snecial subject, 15 lessons ars observed by the college 


Staff and 8 lessons by the coon rating t9achors. All 


the Lessons are evaluated for 10 marks in the evaluation | 
sheots. j 

Lesson nlans ar^ submitted to the L-cturorg in 
s)scial subjects thra- days earlier. They are corrected 
in detailed and then only the traines can give 4 
lesson, 

4 Demonstration Lessons are arranged in a ysar in 
all snecial subjects, 2 in the first y-ar bafor- they 
begin ‘distributed practico Teaching and 2 ^-for^ block 
»ractic^ Teaching. .- 

Te have block prectices teaching for 3 w-eks when 
the traine s ar^ comal ately attach^d to their nractising 
schools. Bach trainee giv-n 6 L>ssons ser week, 3 in 
each of the sn chal methods, There is a criticism l^sson 
for.one week, when all tho tet dee give 2 lessons 
on? in cach sn-cial method.  355ecial tim--tablo is 
arranged by tha collage for the conduct of ‘these 
lessons. At th» end of bach day, during th: whol^ of 
»raetico.teoaching period, th^re will b^ the discussion 
of the Lessons giv-n on thc day, when th: lecturers, 
troino-s and coonerating teachers sit tog ther and 
give out suegastinns for imsroving the lessons.  — 
Follow=05 of the suggestions for improvement is 


also there, 
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The evaluation sheets from ell the coonerating taachers 
are collected, ‘and tabulated in a register with the mars 
given by the college staff and Average is taken in the 
end. 

Thare is an -xtormal final examination of Practical 
Lassons, “ach trainee given 2 Lessons, I in each spacial 
motho4s, h^for^ two hoards, each consisting of ones 
intornal sxeminer and another external cxaminer. 

We have 400 marks for nroctice Teaching, 200 for 


internal assessment and 200 for external assessment. 


XXV, 


qut 


besides. 


: Strength of the Colleg? -150 


‘Now of momb^rs of staff - 1142 = 13 
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Institute of 3ducation, Mysors. 


(Servashri 3.7 Nagana 2, 
DR WM Murty, 
K. Fumar ) 


(Ratio 1:10) 
No. of Lessons to b^ given by Fach tr^inc^ - 
- leu) (^t the rats of 21 pssons) 


A= 96.7 
1241 ta week. 
\ 


(a) one criticism Lesson in -ach of the methods, 
(b) 12 Lessons in cech of th- S»^ciol methods. 


75% of tho lessons to ba sunorvis:d bv the 


Collsge staff - 
25% by th- coo» -rativ^ factors of the practic o-t-ach ings 
school. Coon>rating Teachers fina it im»ossi^l^ to 
observe the 25% of the lessons. O-ficit will ^^ mado Y 
un by the college staff as far as possible, 

AH the lecturers will go for obssrvstion and 
observe l^ssons irresn setive of their subj-cts. 

As far as the criticism lessons - a team of 
Science lecturers will o5s-rv- scisnes, Maths 

and *nglish lessons; a team of ^rt Leeturors 

will observe the Art lessons ani Snglish l-ssons. 
Hindi lessons wil! 5e observed hy the Hindi Method 


Masters. "e will he observing other lessons 


Te start our 3essions of the Prectic--teaching 


by August 2 week and closs by Stender 15th; 


9. 


10. 


na ot 
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2 s^ssion will commence by abont November 2rd week 

and close by Decemb-r IIL week. 

The lest week of the II s:ssion will b: for the 

criticism lessons alone. 

Normally the II session will b^ Block Practice", 

T=ochine" and I session will b» "357^ad Over, 

Before actually giving the Lessons the students 

(a) do not go for any schools for observing l^ssons 
of the. Regulsr teachers. 

(b) holà a discussion with their m:thod masters 
about the criteria 5f observing th. lesson. 

(c) observe the demonstration lessons given bv the 
method masters and the trained and exo priencod 
teachers of the school. À 

ALL the method masters will give at least 3 pt 4 

(a) demonstration lessons hofors the comm^n^^ment 
of the setual $rectico-teaching. He will write 
a model l^sson vlan and cireul-te a cony of it 
"mong all the students. 25tail a discussion 
will ba had. 

(b) 3^nior Lecturers (92x eri ene 4) of the corm creating 


school will also give demonstr tion lessons in 


the various subjects. The method mastar eonecrned 


and the cooncrating Teacher will hold discussion 


on the common nattern of th- l^sson plan h^for-^ 


writing it finally. 
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12. A crit-ris for ass^ssing th- lesson has baen wo rk ed 
up to assess the lesson - a cony of it is being 


cirenl>ted among the 3elegstes. 


13. No. of schools attached - 11; 3 day of the week, 
14. During the I sessions of the Practice Teaching the full 
/— lessons will bs observed by the method - masters, 
During the Second Session more than on* lesson 
will be observed by tha staff consern=A, Though 
it is ineffectivo, it has to ha don- to msk» un 
quota. (i.e. $ by the college staff; } by the 
Practice Tesching staff) 

15. Method of writing the lesson Plan - a grnoral talk 
of lesson lan will b^ given bv the Lecturers 
'conc>rnad - followed by detailed instructions of 
th- respective methods masters in their subjects - 
at laast one lesson nlan should be dev Loved in the 
msthod masters with the coon-ration of the trainres. 

18. Observation Rarord will be 9ss°ss7d twice 4 v^ar 
(Once: in “each of th- Bessions) 

, 17. Trainees will nrensre the lesson vlans in advance 
and get it corrected by their method masters 
before they give the lesson. This nrogramme will 
not work out smoothly during the Block-Practice 
,neriod, 

13. Bach traince will have to give 2 lessons (I In 
each snecial subject) before tha Board of 
Sxominers for external assessment. 


Sxeminers - (141) - 1 from the coll>g0 staff 


19. 
d 
20. 
21. 
$ 
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During the Block Practice Teaching period, trainees 
will narticinste in th= organizations of the Co- 
curricular activities of the school. 
They prenars the Teaching lids in consultation with 
the coonerating Teachers. 

Zundertake 
Trainees/Proisct York, in the Practic’ Teaching 
schools to submit the report under the sessional 
work in Practicals. (viz. Cas? Study, Library 
work, Report om th> Snorts, and corcurricular 


activitirs, School 47alth). 


14) 


1202 
Sharada Vilas Toschers! Zoll-ge 


Krishnamurthy Puram, 


Mysore. 


o CALPiLiated to Mysore University) 


(SH. W.3ubramenya) 


> Strength of ths college - 100 students 


3taff members - 10 
Punil tachar Ratio . - 10:à 
Practic» Teaching: ; 
(a) Spread over 
^ August Ist week to Sent. Ist w--k 
(b) Block Practice Boden rs? 
Nov, 24th to Dec. 24th. 
including two criticism l^ssons. 
Two methods to b^ cho^s^n by “ach candidato. 
No. of lessons to b^ vivan: 
1241242 
First twelve of Method I 
Second twelv> of M-thod II 


Last two of Criticism. 


Public examinations in nracticals are conducted. 


200 marks. February. 


4 demonstration l=ssons to b> given bv the method 


master s, in each method. 


All the lessons should b- observed hy the college 


Staff members and the coon=rating tesch=r8 i.^. 
out of 12 lessons, 3 lessons to b^ observed by 
the college staff and the remaining by the coop- 


erating staff. 


10. 


11. 


3g. 


ES; 


14. 
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Pre-guidance and Post-guidance arranged. 
Internal sss^ssment consists of tests, teaching 
aids, resouree unit, project work etc, Internal 
assessment marks is 200. 

Minimum marks for a nsss in the subject is 

35 and aggregate is 40. 

ALL the lessons nlans to b^ assessed by both 
the college staff and the cooo^rating staff. 
Punil teachers to maintain observation records. 


These records are to b^ assessed. 
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In suigary ws can say that the main features 


university wise afe as follows:- | 


A. Nagpur University, 


Connon Features: . 
Ratio of staff to student - 1:10 


Ratio . of schools to students also 1:10 
All col’ =ges have observation, discussion € criticism Lesson 
Staff u-mb rs' seen to guid. from begi-ninz to snd except ` | 
Wardha, where Headmasters scem to have an additional 
responsibility. 
Internal valuation = 120 Marks - 60 each subject. 
External evaluation - 200 Marks 
Mot of the college staff supervise 2 lessons a day i... 
2 pupils p-r day. Ther» is a Practical examination for 
final assessment. 
Differencsss Some coll-25s have block teaching; some» 
distributed. 

Distributed teaching start. from August and i5 
carried on till Dec. or Jan. in ths 2nd term. Mostly 
lectures acs given in the morning and practice-teaching 


is done in th afternoon. Block practice is done in 


4 


Wardha; 2 weeks in August and 2 weeks in D cember. 

A sort of internship is a'so practised. All teachers 
give 30 lessons. Guidance= Some 6017 595 have tried 
methods; in some oth-r colleges students go to ths homes 
of tn- Guides. University Training College, Nagpur has 
unit test given by the student teachers and reports are 
submitted to the teachers, Al] College staff supervis~ 
all lessons. Som='consider pool opinion. Some stril« 


averages, 
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B.C Shivaji Univsrsitys 
Similar Features: - 
1. Teacher student ratio - 1:10 
2. Distributed t-aching adopted. 
8. Supervision by Coll gs staff. 


4. Observation, Demonstrations, Guidancs and 
assessment dons by coll -g¢ staff. 


5. Practical examination - 200 marks for external 
and 200 marks for internal. 


6. 30-50 lussons for practic. teaching. 


7, Ori.ntation Course. - 6to 8 lectures in two mzthod 
subjects. 


1. The college at Sangli_ and Ratangiri havs fixed 
timings for lesson guidance. 


2. The Sangli Coll allots optional subjects after 
demonstration lessons. \ 


3. Th: collegs at Satara offers 5 lessons other than 
optionals for Teaching in Primary Schools. 


4. The colisgs at Ratnagir adopts a school for. sach 
batch for exp^rim:ntation. , 


2. Poona University 


Common Feature ss. 
Retio - 1: 10 
1. 30 Lessons for experienced teachers and 50 
lessons for fresh graduates. 

o. Distributed teaching from July to January. 


3. Out of 30 lessons, 5 lessons are taken in Primary 
School; oth-r subj:cts besides special method, subjects 
are also included for practice teaching in primary 
schools. Uere ed ; 


4. Oricritation programme, observation lessons, | 
Deuonstration, Guidance etc. is done by. Collse 
staff only. 
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&, Meek end discussions, usually Saturdays are 
, arranged. 


6. External - 200, Ihternal - 200 Marks. 
7. Practical Examination in both subjects, 
external evaluation. All Col’ege staff 
supervise all lessons by rotation. 
Differences:- College of Education, Dhulia 
takes the help of cooperating teachers for supervising in 
case of emergency; uses 5 point. scale. 
Caltegs of Education, Jalgaon includes physical fitness test 
for all students an? staff members. Selection of optionals 
only after conducting 5 classes - especially for English, 


Maths and Sci. n-- in Jalgaon and Ahmadnagar. 
D. Bombay. Universitys__ 


1. Ratio of Teachsr to student - 1:10 
2. Nunbir of practicing schools - 40 


3. Distvibuted practic. teaching from July to 
January. 


“4. Guidance and Supervision by College staff. 


5. Emphasis on total personality and public 
relationship. 


Special Features: 
1. No External practical examination for teaching; 


assessment purely internal. 


o. Frsshors = 45 lessons. 


3; Experi nc-d Teachers - 25 lessons. 


E. S.N.D.T. University 


e Ratio of Teacher to student - 1: 10 


De Distributed teaching from 3rd week of July to 3rd week 
: of Decsiaber. 


3. Internship programme for 7 days only for freshers. 
4. Guidane. end supervision by college staff. 
5. External «€ Internal assessment for 200 marks cach. 


Special Featuress 


T ed 60 marks in Internal assessment for Teaching: the 
St for other activities. 


2. aTa e done by end of March assignments don: by 
trainzss prior to the Coll+ge reopens. 


F. Marathwadas- i 
1. Ratio of Teacher to students - 1: 10 
2. Block teaching 3 we-ks in 1st term. 
2. we:ks in 2nd term. 
3. Practice teaching in August in batches of 10. 
Ze. Gudane. and supervision by Coll-3e staff. 
5. Total assessment for 400 marks 
Schools situated 14 miles away are also used for 


racbice. teaching. 


is 


G. Madras University: 
Ratio = 1: 10 except 3aidapet. 
Block Teaching is dons-in phases: - Observations, 
Practice Tsachins: and extensive teaching. Cooperating 


Supervision 
teacnuets also PASO E ique ass-ssment is done by college 


staff. Obsaevation, demonstration, discussion, criticism - 
all ars assessed by college Staff. 
sessment is Bose de terms of grades. External 
evaluation is done by the University Board of supervisors 
oniy for deciding lst class and borderline cases and iodera- 
tion. Internal evaluation - 300 marks out of which, 200 
for practice teaching and 100 for class teaching, Pd., Craft, 


A.V. aids, Test of measurement, records, etc. 
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H. Hysor- University. 

Common F-atur.s: - Ratio 1 :'10 

1. Distributed and Block" teaching 

2, Supervision by Col'.:s and School staff. 

3. All 1:«sons supervised & as--ssed. 

-4, Observation, Demonstration, Pre-guidance and Post- 
guidanc:, discussions by collegs staff. 

5. Averag- Stable of all lessons, 

6. Practical examination - 200 marks external, 

7. Internal - 200 marks. 

8. Criticism 1-s30n As r:leased for fina? practical 


exanination in all Colleges, Sessional Practical. 
Work in Schools also considered by ali colleges. 


(41) Concept, Purpose and Scope of Student Teaching. 


A naper (Appendix III) on th- topic was presenicd 

by Shri B.N. Pandey, After some di cussion th. four 

groups wers requested to york out ths purposes and scope 

of Student aching in th- Lisht of discussion that took 
place in ti general session and then in sub-groups. 

A paper on tn topic was later circulated by Shri G.3. Dongre 
(App. IV). The four groups made the following reports 

after con:;dering both. the papers, 

GROUP - 1 


Chairman: Sh. B.K. Jha. 
Recorders Rev. Fr. Dias. 


Aopr-c2at on was pri led on Mr. B.N. Pandcy 's 
paper on th= Concept & Purpose of Student Teaching. Th 
paper was comprehensive & left little to be discussed or 
includ.d, bus much to b- pondered on, Student teachin: is 


LM. 


wider than practic. teaching. This was azrssd to by all. 
It showis includs all erperionces thet vould h lp the 
train To? r£+cbive teaching. i 

On tay strength and with the help of 3 d-finition of 
student tuachia, tan h from an American book ‘National 
Surv.) of Education in America" - "Stud-nt teachin, is a 
.porios gt ;uidsd teachin durtn, which th. student, under 
t^ dit-ction of à aualified coonsratin; teacher, takes 
incr:asin responsibility for Ladin, ths school experiences 
(Of lal Savin ,roun of 1 Arner over a neriod of consecutive 


: @ tnais fore 05 Less directly in many of the y 


s wnich constituit: the "ride range of a teachers 
acsiznsd rssnponsibilitiess," ta followin: definition of 


"etaient teachin, vas evolved "a. process during "ich a 


Js auided vxoerionc- as a preparation for his 
professional cartero" 
l Ih obj velud mete BON. Pandey 's\papar verii read 
out be th: | Chairman, After much discussion it vas agreed that 
each obj cti, is as important as any other’ . 

t Wo point a out inat these was a nsed of cnablin: th- 
teacher -train:> B Acor) with practice. ^A 
airsed to this. It was 174 that th development of 


nroo rn study habits in tat trains:s should b- on: of the 
obi etives specifically m ntioned. Exposurà of ti. trachor- 
traia:- to vari.ty of teachin, l.arnim, experiences whil. 


desirable, b. used with discretion. 


"Knowl -d.., Skill= and "usisudzs to mak- hin a successful teacher, 


Knowl Gos, 

a). of objectives of Tiu.ation in zeneral and school -ducatig 
in articular: 

b) about th. sducand. 

c) about tn- m thods of identification of talented 
punils, slow 1+arnsrs, low achievers, etc. 

d) of ta environs nt and its inflv-nc- on children and 


2) 


ios icsnces which h-lp the - rain-- to develop vh. necessary 


of t chni vss of 5 1f-appraisal. 


so communicate «ff:ctively 


in class anagem nt 


Convener: Smt. S. Sekhar 


"Recordez:: 8b BK. Nagappa 


TH. purpos of student 5üachinz is to p'ovid--a vari ty 


Ta- follo in: ave tas obj ctiv:s of student teachin: 


scaool ( 
of content of th- subj-cts offered. j 
of i:thodo'o," (.Techniques: ani anproaches) 


of t-chniouss of evaluation. 


of School-or;anization 
drranization of cocurricular activiti-s. 


2h 
we 


of *ed of coon ration of parents and 
communi vy » 


in class t aching 


in pr-parins instructional material. 

for props? utilization of ins5ructional material. 
to evaluat: stud.nts' progress. 

to o: anizs and conduct co-cur:jicular activ’ ties. i 


in budsstin3 tac syllabus. D 
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Attitudes: To develop 

a) love of t achin; ntofession 

b) urze for th: bett-rm at of children 
C) professional sthics 


d): democratic ouvlook in life. 


o 


RQUP. - III 


Conveners Shri G.S. Don re 
Recorder: Shri K.Prasannakumar . 
The ;*oup azr ed » to accent al! the obj ctives 
mentioned in bot ih- papers, which, th- groun said, were moi: 
or less similar in import. However th- following thr-c 
additional objactives wers suggested for inclusion in the 
obj-ctives. 
a) lo develov a on; the student teachers healthy attitude: 


towards t-acuin; profession. 

b) To help ta-n become aware of all basin potcntisliti: ¢ 
with a vis" to snablin, them to scok sve" mors 
nrofe -sional growth. 

c) To make thon constantly aware of utilising th ory of 
education and psychology in school work (through guided 
practice teaching) 


GROUP - IV 


^ 


Chairman: Prof. K.S. Koi, 
R.cordor: Bhri P.B.Bhandari 


Discussion of the papers of Shri B.N. Pandey and Shri 7.5. 
Don;re. took plac: for about two to thr-* hours and concent & 
obj.ctives wers r formulated to a certain extent as follows;- 


The group preferr d th ord 'Ths practical training of 


the pupil teach:r to student traching.! e 
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Classroom teaching 
SY 


) 
ii) Construction and use of Evaluation tools. 
) 


Particination in-th- organisation of co-cutiicular 
activities: 


iv) Orzanisation of Health, rscreation € Physical Edn 
programme. 


v) Conduct ng action researches, 
The Sroup recommended th: followin; obj-ctives sith-v on 

modification or v: formulation ofthos^ giv-n in Mr. Pandey's 
paper. y 
1) Lo expos: the student teach y to a vari tr of teachine 
lsarnin, situations so that h dsv=lows into a 200d cla-s-room 
teacher according to his capacity and zeal. In other words, 
trasness should Set eXnerience of different kinds of school 
situations wiich wil? provid: scosé for r:sourcafulness on 
ths pari o^ the teacher, ‘ = 


2) To accuaint him vith differ nt approaches to teaching 


and comzunica:-on tecunicgues and help him dev lop skill and 
comp-itence in using at least the basic ones. (Esos Exnosition, 
Westioning, Teaching aids, etc) ` 

E» To build un in him an ability for impartin. knowl+d=- and 


Skills, as well as for d.velopin, desirable attitudes and 


int-tzsts in pupils, and provide him experi nc S in using the 
curricular and co-curricular programme of a school to thess 
ends. 

4) To develop in hin th coip- tenco, in r-lating lcarnin;. 


ta 


mau 


"als, technicuss of teachin: and teachin. aids to the 


neds of individual pupils and thoss of th total environment. 


1] 
1 


z) a. lo introduc- him 


tools and theyr uses in 
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to differ nt valvation devices and 


sc-raisin. the growth of the child. 


b. To give him s reasonadls competen e in desisning 5ood 


for reporting pupils! 


6) To dev:lop in him th ability to plan ysar-wise 


snd tools for internal ass¢ssi nt; and to, uss 


obicctivit: and 


interpretin: -valuation r- sults and 


and unit- 


wis- the syllabus accordin, to ‘time available and accordin, 5c 


th: purposes. 


7) To pz 
in the school, te) ta)» 


3) To help him develop 


-rformin; his other professional dus: 
ar nts and to th: community. 


3 2004 understandin; of how to identify 


th talont.d pupils, slo» l:arners and low-achicvers and of how 


qe fast > 


to. assist tüeu CO me 


zu 
suidini th raifted). 

9) To ac;ua:ni him, as 
which a tnachur. usual Ly 
indicate to hiz nossibi 


effectively. 


tacir nésds (Remedial teachin, and 


full as poscible, with th. »robl 


faces in re school situa 3 and 


ways and mans of asalini “ith them 


r 


10) a. To imbibe a favourable astituds to a democratic wey of 


5 


as Telated xo. the needs 
ship with international 
and technology. 

b. To introduc. him 


necessary attitudes for 


life and so acquaint him vith thse obj ctives of school education 
J 


of Indian society ani to its relation- 


communiti-s 


to the ways end means of buildin; up 


the same in pupils. 
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11) “fo enable him to f=ed back ta fundamentals of 
Education Psycholo.y and Sociology into his tasks in ih: 


class-room, in th: school, and his dealin; ith par-nts and 


the community. 


Notės- Obj-ctives no.5 and 6 given by Prof. B.N. Pand.v 
in his paper can bs treated as the sve cifica tions 
of objective no.2 given by hin 
1] 


iii. Internat tional Practices in Studsnt Teaching 


Mrs. S. Masih save an exvosition of stud unt teaching 
as organised in U.3.4. and U.K. She confined h rsc]f to 
the trainin, .iven to th preparation of Scisnc- Teachers. 
Shs drew points of similerity betwesn teacher trainin: in 
America & in R.C,9. Bhonal. 

There ap- two types of courses: 4 year - integrated 
course in which both cont-nt subj-cts and pedagogy are 


^ 


tauja1t0kon- year course of education only. 


Y 


B:for+. th practice-tcachin; starts, th schools arc 


wisited br th: lecturers of the collese with a view to. 


establish a: sood relationship wita th- school-staff. Th 
schools cooperat: v-ry gladly, and th -cooncratin- teachers 
treat it a hatter of «reat pleasure to guid- th trainees. 
During internshin the tran ss ar^ fully attach-d to the 


p 


school- for about 2i months. In th: besinnin for about 
a fortnight they only observe the lessons. 

When teaching starts, th rc are seminars very venin 
in which th trains=s zet guidance from th Sunervisors 
particularly th subj-et t achers,. Tha trainssas Ga ty 


submit a unit plan foi a week. The graduate teachers and th 


resvarci stud: nt^ ar also invited to attend ths Seminar 


> teaching vai 


Th: vay scales of th teachers denend upon th 


dde 


but not th: coop.ratin: teach rs. Prectic- of student- 


S from plac* to placi; and University to 


University. 


Lesson plans or: not so exhaustive as we have and 


rigidly done. Ampl- audio-visual 


and technolozical aids ar. used in th lessons. Sometimes 


vidso tanes of the weak student ftrach-rs are taken and 


“they are made conscious of their defects. 


Non-serious stud-nts ar. advised to leave th course. 
The percentass of such stu’ nts is only about 4. 
Whit- „ivin, certificates, th Supervisors also 
m ntion the wealinesses and m rits of the students. 
Practices, nrofo.mae, and Suporvision differ from 
Institution to Institution and Universitv to University. 
And th. Amercians or- proud of it. They believe mors in 
exp-rimenvation and oriinality. 
Mrs. Hasih's talk was followed by Hrs. Pillai 's 


^ 


observations about Ame ica, in which ch? brought out 5h. follov- 
in; points. In spite of th: great vari ty :nd diversity, 

thers is still an effort to maintain unifotmity as re5ards 

th: s-neral policy. an? tne standard in education. there 

ar- th: ptofzssional.o*zanizations and association: of t-ach 

and alt: “ta educational institutions arc the members of 

these MUN UTE a TA, Th- members of the association ¿o round 
schools and ads that some uniform standards ars maintained. 


qualifications 


irrespsct ve of th- level at which ther teach. In U;3.4. 


sat impact of industrialization on education. 


The new teras lik: technolozy of teaching, strategy of 
planning stc, prove testimony of this impact. Hovey or the 


tecnnicu-s like programmed learning are practised only in 
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a few expsrim ntal schools. 

After this, Miss Mehta also m nt onsd som sali nt 
f-atures of the stud nb.t-achin® in America. State Denartm-nts 
of Education in Americ: ar” morc pow rful bodi:s and have a risht 
to nodfy th curriculum ot par.d by th. .ducation-beards 
or th: Universities. Th; Education boards have preparsd a very 


good trainin, cours- in Supervision programme. They hove also 


developed a 5rocu.dur: of cvalustin, the ability of sun rvisors. 
Durin: th- course of discussion she added that all sAucational 
institution; in America ar: automonous bodi-s and confer their 


own dezr==S+ 


iv. Internship in Teaching 


Principal Mazdum read a paper (App. V)on 'Int/rnship 
in Teachin,' in which he gavs an account of th experiment 


conducted in his Coll +; 


to study th: vori of thie mode of 

student-teachin:. The -x»-xim-nt was Postricted to th 

fresh sraduates, numberin; 10, who were, assisned to th 

local secondary schools (one to each school), for int:rnship 
: L terms 

for on- week cach in th- first and s«cond y. Th^se stud.nts 

,hed to b. present in th school for th- whol: dav, obs rve 

the workin: of school, prepar= and take two periods a dav 

under the ;uidenc- of th. cooperating teachers, and also 


41 


to participat. in all ih activities of the School. As 
thc obj ctiv-s of this cxperim-ntal proj ct were éxplaincd 
to tas h:ad-mast.rs and the staff, thiv rendered very :ood 
coperation to th- train=s + The stud nts wer: greatly 


benefited and th xy cim‘nt prov-d to b. very fruitful. 


S Me es 


How-v.r, Mr. lla;dum antiċipat d som di^^iculit' s if th 
programm: has to b carri.d out on a lar scale. Th 
increased numb.r of the s.hools, th ion; duration of 
, 


period id wired, unavailability of thi qualifi.d teac 
in th: rural arvas and th d'(ficulty of Conv vance ar 

some of th. important srobl-ms which ars lik-ly to be 
confronted. In continuation of these accounts of the 
experiment, Liss Na rathna also narrated, in bri:f, tus 

way ir which t4 practic. of internship was Sohnes ted in 

the Govt. Col. of education in Vy5orc. L to 10 trainses wer 
allotted to nach school. On  coonerat: n, brach:r was to 

look after 2 train S. Prior to the actual oro.ranm: 


there was a mestin. of th: col!:29 stuff, 


the headmast-rs end coon-ratin; teachers. | Subjectwis. 
discussions wer- also arranzid and a eomol:to ori-ntation 

was given to th headmast-ers and th coom rating, teachers. 
Train==s wert divided 2n? rounsd accordin, to their 

m thod subjects. The h-admasters prepared the tim -tabl 

and sent then to th’ col eseese There has been full cooperation 


fora th: schools ens th: practic. has prov.d very successful. 


After tnis, liss. Mehta zav: a detailed account of th 
internshin »rograor foliowd in America at th Post-5raduai- 
level for the M53. dce&rsc. She also,circulated & 

presented the statistical summary (Ann. VIJe of th 

data about the various aspects of th: stud-nt teaching 
programm. in U.3.Abased unon the National Survey made by 


ia Dr. Johnson in 1268. At th -nd Nr. Pandsy sumn.d up the 


discussion and placed befor: the members the following 
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E cs and crucial points which h v+ to be born: in 

“mind mil. introducih, th. internshin programms. 

1) DAS intcrnshis th traim is fully placed unc:x th- 
car: of school tesch.rs. 

2) Only rained, ¿xneri:nc.d and above-average teachers should 
be entrust-d with to work of th coop-ratin, supervisors. 
Select on should b: mad. very carefully. 


arded as a shared 


3) Guidance. to th traincess should b 


activity of th  coopsrat n, t-oach.rs and trainin, collige 
[4 


Supervisors. 


T 


4) Guidanc. impli-s fre uent confer.nces and discussions 


*twes th trainsss, th coon:tatin: teach-rs and th. 
between th tr Wi T t teach-r ad 
Golle e Vacturens, 

5) Train es should sradually be put to full day load of work. 


6) All types of xp ri-ncs should be provided to the traintes 


i H 


Shri B.N. Pand:y raised a few cuestions (Anp:ndix VII) 


Ye ardin, th- organisation of Student Teachin, and then 
requested the house to break into subgroups to constr 
ths following issues threadbare with a vi w to findin, out 
that! and ‘how! of the orz>»nisation of Stud nt Tsachinz. 
i. Pursos:s of organisation: 
Guidance in lesson plannin®,in observation, 
durin; & after lesson. 
2. Particination in all activities of th- school 


3. I:achia, in all aspects of 2 subj-ct, 
all tynes of 1«s-ons, and mor: involv à m-vhods, 


4. Gettin, an idea of full-load of a teacher. 


5. Graduated <uidancs. 


The ¿rou»s mada the following observations end 3u s 


for effuctive organisation of Student T-schinz. 


b. 
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ORGANISATION O 
, : à GROUP - I 


r STUDENT TEACHING 


Chairman: Mr. D.K. Jha 


Recorder: F&D.J4 Dias. 


The first point discuss d was th number of lenrons for 
students. Th» practice rezardin, th: number of le- ons for 
student teachers prevailin, in various Universiti-s/ColJ.-Zes 
was first obiainsd. 

Bombay: 15 for freshers; 25 non-freshers. 

3.N.D.T.:40 " y 5 30 non-freshers. 


liatathwada &) 


Na pur 30 for all stud.nts. 


Madras - 20 as a minimum for all students; some,coll+_ cs stick 
to as many as 40 as the minimum for all. It was s-en that 


the method tau.ht in th training collezo were as new to 


the experienced as to ths fr shers, and thai there was no 


need to br.sorib mor. lessons for the freshers. However, 
tas group ca to th. conclusion that ths best practice 
would b- a mininva number of lessons for all with option of 
incrsasin: th nunber of lessons in each individual case at 
E i 

th- discretion of «ach institution. 

ith rezard to th duration ani nature of orzanisation 
the practic = prevalent in ta Unjversitivs/Collsges of 
Eduéaiidn Of ta group erc coli«cted a: follows: 

Poona- Nay burs Disnersed 

SNDT: Block of one week & then dispersed, 


Mysore: Block of 3 wecks durin: lst term & 3 weeks 
a during IInd term. 


Maratüwades Hach college follows its ovn system. 


ru ! 
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Tho mort ts and d merits of -ach practic. was then 

exnosed & the undernentioned conclusions were arrived at, 
| Boih systems are good; th: system suitabls to a 

plact should: be ado»ted. : 

f ¿Block »hased Practice is better than Block continuous a 
the forner is a sprsad out practice, Psycholozically ‘this is- 
a sounder syst.m. The group f-1t that Internshin in itself 
is besos: than class feachinz. But are our schools prepared, 
ready and motivated «nou h to take up this additional 
Tes^onsibility? | 

On: r-peated question that was asked at the a neral 
session was where 15 the nsed for internship for one who has 
had >xperi.nce of teaching in a School? However, the 

internshin in a trainin; col? sze nsed to b. 
group P-nlized thatynlanned so as to make teacher traince 
participats in all aspects of school life. May be, 
one wio has lived in a school even for two years will 
have. had no e+xperienc: of what he is to conduct, 

Graduated lessons, if feasible, is ar advisable 
practic: befor: entry unon full li csons, on th- uncerstanding 
that taes+ <raduated lessons are uncounted, 

It was felt tae the wider th- eachin;-lsarninz 
'experionce the better for ti teacher, h nce larger and 
Varied.tvres of le sons, he is made to handle, the 
better. in differsnt sections of ths school, diffsrent 


parts of a subject, different kinds of lessons. 
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GROUP - IT : 


Conveners: Shri D.R, Joshi 


: Recorder: Shri BeK. Neganva 


After a lon; and detailed discussion on * all the 
aspscts, th. group too’ th. followin? dccisions:- 
Numb.r of lessons to b- taren by « ugh trainee 
should not b th: same for all students. It should be 


decid: d in case of «ach student and in each subi.ct 
4 


P 


H 


actice-Teachin;, »ovoiraume should compris- of two 

n, th: First phas^; about 2/3 of ta lessons that 
each train - has to ta*- should be completed by dispersed 
teaching. The f mainin,; lessons should be comnlet-d 
durin, th IInd phases Durin: this part of the programme, 


p 


continuous and bloc” teaching b ado»t.d. Tf 10s 

feasible block-teachin; should be incornorated in the 

SiS nr gramme. 
Internshin is a very useful prozramme. But it 


b. ea.ier fo: the old Coll (ges of Eaucatioón to 


implea 2s this programm- b=caus: th y can enlist willing 
co-opsration from schools. They should first start this 
progra on «Xnerimontal basis. 

Thr: should b- full-lesson teschin? from tbe 
bezinnin; to the "nd i tead of graduated teaching, 

Durin, the phase of dispersed teschin, programme, 
all attemnts should be made to have all types of lessons: 
while durin, th: IInd phase i.e. in block & continuous 
teachine, this variety should not be very much insisted 


upon. 


OS 


The student scac x should be made awarc.'of alt: 
* 


ressonsibilitis of school Life which a teacher usually 
D has ¿to Shoulder. 
Demonstration Lessons shouid be arranged in the bezinnin:; 
after the ori-noation prograume is over. However} each 


JeSson-nlan should b= thoroughly discussed before the 


trainees. Thon th. pre gramme should be repeated after the 


traingss are well acouginted with the methodology of the 


respective subjects or at least thy General method, It 
should $uarta.t continus as € when the college can arrange, 


Experi ncc.in many typ-s of schools should bs given 


E 


GROUP + III 


Convener: Shri G.S. Donzre, 
Secretary Shri Prasannakumar, 
The group thou ht thet thou h it vas not proper to 
discriminate between the inexperi nc.d teach ors and the 
experi=nced ones by preseribin, a different number of 


y 


lessons for ti. two categorics, it was the accepted 
M 

experi nce everywhere bhot the former category need 
"eomparatively mor: timo for getting adequately exposed to 

all the asnects of idest teaching e Hence the present 

practice of prescribing different quotas for thë teacher 

ean bs justifi<d on empirical ¿rounds . However, the 3roup 
«had an intelligent spiculation about the near future lines 

when th: college yould be admitting many more freshers than 

experionc<d trainss. Even in that case, the group opined, 


that a minimum of 30 lessons shall be prescribed for all 


the trainees - iss. 15 lesions in each of th. two subjects. 


_ 
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OVek and abov i this, in c train es whose 


a 


observers would demand oth rwis-, a few addit onal practic. 


lessons should b. insisted unon, This consideration is 


D:scd upon va: princinls of variation to suit individual 


abiliti.s and needs.” : 


AJ] she thre- modes of p^acticc-t-achin; namely 


dispersed/isoiated Block/accumul ated and continuous/ 
Cohesive, Si |.rou» was convinced, had -thedr resy-ctive 
advantages ani disadvantages too. Ins first mode puts the 


xtend.à canvass 


studeni-ieachin, progra uas acorss a wie" 
of time, though 15 fails to give a topical understanding 


and prac ice of stud nt-t aching to th trainees, It pre- 


> 


valls wher- vas physical condit*ons, namely, adequacy of staff 
for supervision, jeoira»hical proximity of the practising 
schools and vn ir suffici nt number, are favourable, 


Block teachin; is an cxn-diency mcoasurs in the absence 
c? abov. a-noiom d physical faci ities. And yet Block 
teachin. males continuous t-achin* in th. name of c-hssive 
teaching feasible. Akar Ur this, Block teaching 
results in cbservin, conveni.nt holidays for either of th 
two programmes alternativ lv abe th- resultant accumulated 
teachin, affect, continuous & graduated development 
of skill in practic, teaching. Continuous sachin’ 48100 % 
envitely exclusiv- from the Bloc’ teaching aod its principi: 
can also be followed in th first mods of teaching if 


ase made. judiciously. The Sf*oup 


thousghs that tae best choice, is better left to the convenience 
and suitability of the institution concern.d unti? ideal 


situations ar. availabl-. 


Th. $rou» 
teachin;. Lt 


achicvin; its 


¿Tainees, While its broad objectives can be reached in Case 


Teven in-experieno d irsine=s when all the organisational, 


. 
administrativ. & financial hurdles are overcome. 


Graduated 


means fo. va 


teaching as it is understood, is specially, 


stud. nts of 4 véar int'zrat-d course and hene 


it is unhec=ssa y for tra nees in our Collezesi Full 


lesson taachin. from th beginning to th- end has to bs 


stipulated. I 


fowever, thu supervisor should néver hesitate 


himself cóntinuin. sith th. Lesson of a trains under 


‘supervision, Y 


fai-d and in: 


by th. pupil teacher would affect the learning of 
y / 


adversely. 


À planned 


C schoolin: ds 
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favcur-d Internshin a^ against just class 
£hou:ht that internship can bi ütilised for 
limit-d objectives in cas«,of the inexnsri-nced 
of 3 
| 
1 


Dien hs finds ¿nat th= trainee has miserably | 
thi h case va: continuation of th: teaching 
| 
Á 


the »upils 
we 
n 
»xojramm- coverin; and caterin, to the needs 


+1 


'ore useful. 


Both the traditional/cos on tecanivues and difficult 


new techni u 


trainges durin. the stud. at-t aching programme, 


The ¿roup 


of practic. teaching should bs practised by the 


‘ 


D 


observ:d the followin, aspects of orvanisation: 


What of student icachin;? How of student teaching? 


1. Curricular 
2. Co-curricu 


3. Exira-acti 


» 

and reguirc-a nos of all th disciplin-s and stages of 
D 

a 


l. A ademia 
Lar 2. Administrative. 


7ities. 3, Social 


‘ 
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Demonstration of lesson», would tak= place prior to the 
practice teachin, by th- trainees. It will also be reouired/ 
renews | at vi beginning of the second. term. 
Observation.should b. both guided and discussed, and 
Carried out in many typis of schools. 


GROUP - IV 


Chairman: Prof. K.S. Kale, 


Recorder: Prof. Bhandari. 


The group gav- its serious thouzht to the differant 
aspects of th organization of student f-achinó particularly 
in the li;hi of the »oint$ for discussion suggested by 
Shri Pandey in his paper, The decisions azr-sd upon, after 
a careful discussion of all tù- pointe from various angles, 
have been noted below:- 


ns 


It was agreed that a comprehensive preparation is 


o 


necessary before a programme of of student teachinz is 
coin-nced,, It should inc^ud. it-ms like i) Ori-ntation 
lectures; ii) De onstration lessons; 111) Observation of 
lessons etc. The outline of the oth r aspects of organization 
as agresd unon after discussion is as follows;- 

. I) Internshin, brin; th best & most eftectiv: method of 
practicc-teacning or studcont-teaching, all, efforts should 
b: made to implomont it in the Colleges where it is not 
impl i nt-d so far. Tha: group was avare of th: many 
practical difficulties in the implementation of the sans e.g. 


coop- ratin. schools of required type, suf^ici-nt number of 


MAL 


A + 
duly qualified or oriented teachers with Insist & desire 
-supervise «€ guide thr work of a teach-r allotted ote. The 


group, Nevertheless, felt that vays € means must now be fo 


ü 
A 
r 
pa 
"y 
e 
H 
E 
q 


out. to overcome or meet th difficulties a= it i 
for intsraship to be introduced. 


‘Two We-ks in a year 


preferably one we-* in each of tac tro terms, may be earnark 
for internship programme. 


vear and 
When during tha /how th internshin programs could 
be arranged should b- left to th consideration € choice 
Of ta. Colleges. Durin, th period of internship at least 


h 


12 practice lessons should be arranged; somè under the 
supervisin: teacher. Apart from these 12 1.5sons a trainesA 
Should be rcouired to aive 14 stray practice lesions in ihe 
whole courss under the guidance & supervision of the liethod ii 
Master. An extended lesson practice should be provided fort 
thos= wno show signs € capacity of growth to a higher 

level of excellence. In this the Method Naster wint have 

a fey number of students and as such will hav- an opportunit 
of mor: intensive € thorough guidance and of trying more 
difficult t:chaicues or methods of teaching with 5:1 cted 
students. The groun opined 1 that no distinction n-ed to 


+ 


be meds between th=- fresh and exnerianced teaci2rs in recard 
to th: minimum total numb=" of practice lessons to be compli 
duvin, a year. All Lessons should b- ful!-1ss^ons. Tn 
group was however not in favour of sraduated lessons 


Demonstration lessons Should be arranged at th: berinning 
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Of Uds Year as a part of p»r:paration. Staff m.mb-rs alons 


Should ^iv. d monstration lessons. ‘There should be 2 15ss^ons 


ta 
iiM 


.0 


ad subj ct & should bs snread over tuo 


:Ss30neW <k should follo": tn 


Weeks. This Gemonstration- 


Or 


ntation lectures wegk. 

Demonstration 1sssons should also b= arvan- ad in 
the bezinnin, of the second term. They should bs given by 
Vethod Mastsrs and/or by cooperating tonchers. Though 


a planned nro jz 


ig desirable, ths troup felt that 


it would not bs possible, in the present situation, to 


L 
follow a deliberately plann:d »nro:tacome. So any tyna of le 


ons 


wi? do if on v ati-mpt is mads to Include at least on. 1:30n 


of each types a! far a3 possib 


i. Common technicuss bs followed; 


difficult t:cónivues such as source: method lessons in History, 


A*»nTcclation iss rons in lan uas Film or Filmstrin 1:3 ons 


in Scisnes & Geozsanhy, Project lic thod in ¿conomics, Navure 
study, conmsrc $c. may bs demonstrated by staff momb.rs 
SD late saca in| the year, sav at the boninnins of th: 
second term uva n the students wit’ b« in a better position 
to understand thom. The group felt that there showa be a 


prog aims of observation of les ons under ta- ¿ujdanc> and 


supervision of Method Master. The programme should include 


discussion oa th. observation of th. observers which should b: 


avidsd € dif ctsd by ths Method jastér who also. should 


participate in th» discussion. 


Ths srou» also foii that th: students be vivan oppor- 


tunity to hav xuerionc.' of t.achinz in different tyncs of 


ELET 


ront GVHSS of Stud nbs, coming from diffst 


schools, to dif 


nt 


ary J * edi ‘schools. 


Lsbsnuatian & dono stration E 


hri Pandey ini: ciated ta- discussion on preparation 
> for studsnt-tzachin. and said thet student t.achinz 


3 


must bz preceded by a well-planned ori-ntation 


Mn he n th: train. =S Learn about basic recuironents 


& points which ars essential for svery teacher to know. This [ 
am ju Listin of the trainee ought to be traduated and well- 
at | 
red 


“He opinsd 2.2t th. demonstrations ate ;-norally done | 


won fr gliers' do: not know what they ere. Only when the lssson$ 


$ gue they com- to kno: "mat Classroom Lessons arc, 9o 
* SUL cated to put the demonstration 1 sson-plans | 
A on No tie. Boerd to mouaint th. trainees with th: t.chnicuss of f 
‘plaanin, dtc; Eerie! some points like Blackboard writing, 
esti anini ee ¡are aive "n for obs servation. The train=e 


do. mot nos "at LOSS E bags cC to observes and write 


-asteg that th-r is a need to \rearrangs 


There must b. som. 1 ments of theory daciuded in 


ati on ‘Tain neha 


A napsr on ta; tonic was also circu- 


in 
thin or. Sn etive entr pss watch revealed the > 


time 
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GROUP - I 


Convener: Mr. C.U. Dakshindas 


Ricorders Fr. Dias. 
1 


It “es point-d out that selection of candidates 
obviates scme.of th difficultizs that aris: in an 


ori ntation course,. 


The iwthod of sélection as adoptsd in Avinashling am 
Col’ «.s of Education & St. Xavi-r's Institute of Zàucation 
wers thn <xplainsd. 

It was pointed out that soms colls:-s have no choice 
in th. sclection of candidates; thet are obliged to accent 
the ds iwt-d teacher. 1 ` 

In Av 1nashi fni am Coll:gs auestionnairss «€ Essay 
tyne tasts are used for ssein; the fitness of. thy 
candidatos. 

In St. Xavier's Institute of Fducation thers is th: 
system of triple interviews with th. Principal, wish th: 
Professor that visits the Schools, and with th. training 
pancl. 

Tu reun rocommend<d that th. orientation 
prot anm hould includ. items lik» the followings 


d. Cont nt knowlcd;? must be chscked. 


If-'contsnt! is blow par, then som: rem dia? 
measures, like assignments for readin» & study, 
should b- :iven, so that the n:cessary content 
is known by the trainses. Short term courses 
prior to or durin, ths orivntation courss could 
also remedy. lack of content. 


2. a) Som: knowlodsc of techniou=s-evaluation, 
discussion, demonstration. 


b) Knowl:G.s of maxims of tsachin; € princiol < or 
laws of l.arnini, msthods of teachings sic. 


c) Knowl dv- of new ideas in education. 


\ 
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3. Plannin; a 1:sson 
Ae Class Management 
5. T5: use of Teachin, aids & th- blackboard. 


16." " Aesuaint him with ths school hs is to practice in. 


AITA Obssrvin; lessons tiv-n by experienced teachers. 
Nr Se Dsmonsiration lessons by Method Masth.rs and 


Sxosrienccd teachers. 


+ Shri D.". Joshi 


Shri Nazanpa. 


Pr -pleperation should contist of tħ- followings 


a) Ori ntation l-ctut:s cuphasizinz Zeneval methods of 
teachin, observiny lessons, steps in a lesson, t:chnigurs 
of iusstionin^, 10 lustrations, us: of teaching-aids, 
black bord work, arsaninz nracticals and mannerisms etc. 


b) Exhibition of t-achinz-3ids, projects, good l:sson-»lans of 
pPeViou:. years, faference books stc. 


€)  Norr:hon-in l:3son-planninz, framing questions, practising 
black board work, man-drawing and Skstchin3, doinz 
pra.vicals «<tc. 


4) | After the above activiti-s are over one-"reek obsorvation 
programs should bs orjanised. .It is dusirabls that thor: 
Should be comtion undsrstanding bitw--n th: trainin: 

Coll, $= and the schools conc=rn+d about tas obs:rvation 
` programu s 


Train.-s should observe th- lessons talen by other train 
The programm: should b- spread over evenly over tà: whole year. 
About 10 obs-rvations ( 5 of cach method) of diffsient types 
Suould bs don. by sach trainee. These observations should 
be followed by thorough & coll etive discussions with th 
Method Master.Bsuyond this, siudent=teach.r may. be encouraged 
also to observ. lessons in their methods. 
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| A proforma will b. useful fo: observation whil., a 
chsek-list wild b. morg ussful. 


e Demon:t: ation lesson should b: arranged nscessaril.y 
in tà; bejinnin: and after thot as and men the Coll 3 
| * can arrangs. Al] staff wembers should be present at th: 
Demoristrational sasons., Ths train- o. should be associated 
with the planain, of desonstration lesson, and the Plan 
of the deaontt: ation lesson be diccussid in the class 
before the 14: on is takin by thse staffemembers. 
Observations and discussions should b: guided by 
| stsffi-mamb.rs. 
| UU Mm. deuonstratos and tie observers should take part 
in discussions of th- demonstration-l¢sson. 


Preparation would consist of an Orientation vvozramm., 


ising of : a) general lecturos 


b) groun discussion’ 


^. 


e) school visits (formal & informal) 


It shoul cover topics on t5. Relationshio' betwen th- 


hecry € nravtic. trainin; niogranme, 


Princio) s & Practicus of Student Teaching, 
Problem- of class managment & school organisation, 
Content knowl:dg- courses. 
Visits ty schools with a vie to accigmatising the 
th. student with school stud=nts, stc. 
Masters of so cial method should give demonstration 


need but competent and ori:ntse? teacher could 


lessons. Ex» 


also call-d upon to do this. Two demonstration lessons in 


rance may pe AA to ih training 
m to bs asnociated 4 "ith planning of 
sion ae i the. beginning « Both observation 


MEAR a R nie of 30 to 50 observation 


` ysty trains | -which should be ld over the 


Group" IY. 


Chairman: Prof. K.S. Kale 
Recorders Prof. P.B. Bhandari 


Th ;róup di 'Qqu-e.d th first topic fully in all its 


es. In this connection, th» probl-n of unsatisfactory 


met xkaowl-dz . on tu- mart o th traines? and msasurss 


a te group. Aft r cate ful ADIRE being given to the 


t E blem & its s Lution, it was found that the probl m 


asa nit 1 nd itself to an <asy Aida Th: group, Woven) 


ACE Bur felt shab som: beginning in th direction must be mads 


Th- group, 


Eu usati Proyranmes 
- cours: be organiz.d by each iezi in 


— durius qna nonta of May i.¢. 
ES i«opens. dans hs! nee academic year. one 
course should ain as rofroshing (ubj-et-knen. sige vith a view 


" 


open: tas tr: rains, with the n-cessary standard € extent 


ARNE 


na dee ESBS? ee. DIBeE. R3 f ie a 
^ s E "faz ; -151- 
TEE d 
i P- a 
; y a 


mo othe knowlid bes Of ths du et her int: nds to opt for, Ss : 


ed: pEthodi taashira deg Brown t at that Be 5. d, Level” won 


ç 


? adesuate FX eo): sas $1 am orion ary school: 


* conce raet) vih: a twaiate teagher. Should: b. entrsted, toy r 
DUNS > 


Huthod Ma 3t zu 


refus abi i e$ 246 nd=pned and/or. to S 


te acters ne gn cubis cts ohe rnd in the cooperating schools. 
ty p^ ; : : € 27 E FA t 
m. coUrs 6 a ofc Amarr oo bat Gover: d durin: “the summer, Curses 


vu rs : "EP 
should ba nr. var i > SS 


oe pv, fl her 0513; Le 


da du. euis af these. (Sues r.c press students showa, Be 


given ondor tul ty ders. Ok Lo pr aer poner, of fluent rus ct 


it 


expression by o ¿pmisinz Suitable programmes. The *roup is 


w=11 aware pee XY difficu- ts S in the “impl eme Matta of thi: 


pro? ranne. LA “th adnissic As toot. tego wind Hey. to be 


fi ‘naliss Sd Te fots May ach ‘year. There are other dif” dont Sac iS 


also. “uv (Ea v$ru» D i ve ss that; with conviction f wih to 


a impliment vn neo: rs me; colhegss wil] find out ways & mc ans 


to met cue dA Giculbi-ss 
mc I yo E Saori: TT Ns 
miontation ciures b» urtrang-d durin; the fits Www 


(2 p-riods a day for 5 5 days). conprisins of th followingi- 


D: 


Periods: » ma ; i 
2. 1j TG d ÁG manih pupil rs  áchera ve R2 "13350n-not6 
zx nes form, As 5 on-pLannin. ¿and pasitos f less in notes 
i Oe Api: i d 
4 2) 2. vic: s-of %sachin, lik: Guestioninz, Blackboard 
By OO «Pronaratión & uss of aids ctc. Veh: 
9: ag) BS rip 0f:n:thods of teaching different 
s? ‘cial m thoad subj eis & prtin-ni tonics under 
sople Metnodsa w^ : 
2. 4) Points for observation of 1-ssons, stés ` 
i (sed í 


Lectur.s should 2 


afternoon $e should u 


With*sours material, 


dictionari 3, 1-sson-aids, 


B) Demoasiration Lesson 
1) Demonstration le 


ul aft-r 


Second & Taj 


after tn- ori nsevion 1 ct 


mutdod subj ct should bs a 


Th+se Les on. should bs 


es ` 
ica 


% tzchniouess 


^ 


ths ‘cours: of tic 


nord 


show 4 » 
to snscialist teachees 


Xperts, 17 


3) 


ibls. 


A^ 


FAR 


cous 


4 


Pessons. 


0) Observation 1 


tHe wear by doy ol 3€ 


Tees: 


Ther- show. 


of Orientation. -ctur 


3) ne c ; 
ida a5ou$.v 18 AS nee 
T 
1 ` 
} F). 3 
y Ferr. 
4 D b- 
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t3 


eñica” Demons 


ss of D+ onstration lessons 
> 4 Mss 1 * y de 
sons should be arranged 


D- guidad observation 1e550ns, Durin, th. course 


pranged in the morning. «Ms 


"5 
B 


iissa to acquaint tad t ain 


referencs books lik: Encyclopadea, 


Coll:3: Library, Journal stc. 
St 
ssons 


ul 


die wesk, Two lessons nat s>-cial 
rxangcd durin these two was. 
in by ths Masters of Mstiod in 


tation lessons à:monstr tin: certain 


of tsachin; b: also arran,-d durin: 


Th-se 


livthod Mastsr g-nerally but som:tim-s 


ths coops*atvine schools or other 


s 


ra 2- arran5sd 


cond term. 


a 


should atend th-s2+Deronst* ation 


č the beginning of 


w 


^ 


b-fors practice teachin’ starts. 


sts trainses should be ziven a cl or 
. 7 - 2 


o fat th s 


s t0 obServe a nunbor 


pe 
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of lessons bsfo they b= in to sive nractice lessons 
thansslvss. Ja should also be taught how they should obssrvs 
these lessons, what »oints'shoulà bs paid special attention 
td and ho" Gacy should write sasir observation notes. 
‘In orde: to make this vio Tam sducationally 
‘affective € us ful, discussion should fol"ow the observation 
lesson in wa-;cn ai th: concern.d trains:s shou d participate. 
Phe discussion should b. lad by the Mathod Master eono-n d. 
Thess àA3cus sions should be "limited to small groups raf rably 
subj:sctwise. l 
Observation o? Lessons should continue for ths wha" s vear, 
The les-ons to > obs-zv-d should -rangs from 30 to 60. 1n a 
year; 10 for sach gnecial m-thod subject & tas SALAS for 
oth r subj ct of ta. trainse's choice. Th re should bs 
periodical di:eussion n riods to discuss the lessons obsurved. 
qh. group vas presentia 4th a proforma for observation 
of lesson: us.d in Coll 4 of Education, Sangli. Th: ;voup 
acceptid vào 529 mita cortain nodifications as follows: 


PROFOR.A FON OBSERVATION OF L:13N8:Points for Obs.rvation 


SahoolL.Va ev viele ir PN RIP AT re Pe Rt Datü..eeeeceoeoosesonove 


Pupil. fcd e a LI Sp Tike 


Standard & Di7i done sd eee e NUM EM S (MI SERI iti onis e e 


1) Objectives? 
A) dere ta- obj ctives aporooriate? 
B) How far wore they achicved? 


2) Range of 1 azning-teachin | activiti¿s & their us sfulness= 
(This to include different stages of a Lesson Geg. 
Introduction -tc.) 


3) Exposition- 
a) Clcar & consistent? 
b)Lo ical a ?2nssment of thouzhts or other points 
e)Lanzguazs & power of expression. | 


4) Teacher- 


b) Subj-ct-knowl-dgs 


ʻa) His preparation for the lesson 
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E 
4 
E 
y 
E 


1 2) Attitudo towards th- sducands 


5) Black Board Work and Lesson aids. 
6) Class control. 


7) Evaluation t.cbni;us or tools ussd 


mI CM 


8) Special featur- worthnotinz, E 
9) Su; estions for improvement, 


10) Assessment of ths lesson 


A/B/C 


Countersignaturs of tne IeM. 


N.B.. This a is to Pb. fil.d in during ths co Hof i 


(vii) Lesson Planning: Four papers (ào». IX-XII) wors 
presented by Sárvasari D.R. Joshi, T.R. Lakshminarayan, 
Subramanyan nad tirs, J.K. Pillai. After some discussion 
it vas 
the anpr<ciation of teachin: and not on the techniques of 
lesson planning. 

The three oreups Wg Language, Social Studies and 
Physical Science arouns were requested to consider the 


topic of Tasson planning in detail and to suggest 


pa 


obser yation of a is js Ths stud -nt-teach-r is require 
to show this to bs lMiuthod Mastzr Sube th pd 
jitindiat ely after the period is ovsr & gut hi; peres 


signature. 


aor. a that ti success of the lesson denend:d: upon 


He 


format of dan plans. 


. 
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ssSon Planning. 


> Name of öns Pupil-beaOneT, essen oes ehe ker nds 


Name of bud oSohoole qub diei a raise olere 
Subject. ess exevias d Topl Cenne 1d es CLASS a iet 


PAO e AUS dense tiis Miura Uo sed O DAN 


Topic: Sub. Objsctives -i B.B. Work 
Topic. ; Sn.-cified-...Teachin; liarning 
tion © activities. 
Evaluation 
assignment. 4 


| Sulrestions + 
| and remarks by 
the Supervisors. 


Signature of ths Supervisor. 
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II, Physical 3cicne? Grom ei 


Lesson ^lonning: 

Guid-nec in lesson Planning should be don? comml ^tely 
by th» Mcthod-Master slon-. 

Proformas used to writ> th- lesson nlons in Mysore 
University, Nagpur University, and Satata Colleg? were 
scrutinis-d and agr--d to have the following proforma 


to nrensre th: lesson nlan: 


Proforma: 
Deveoloomentel Content Learning Activities _ Gvoluating 
Shanes. outcomes Teacher i Punil 

(Sn ccifi-. 

cations) a 


The individual Coll^g^ may have the freedom and s»lit 
the learning outcom^ column into ? col'mns like objectives 
and 'sn-cifiestions'. Accordingly an alternative »rofarma 
was also nrenarad, 


Profoma....2.- 


Developmental Content _L -stnina on Lesson. .Activitiss.. Eyni 
Stage Njectiv-s: Snecifi-Trachor: Pupil lua. 
cations. tion 


SONUS d rad pU 


111. Social Studies Groun 
D At first the »roformas used in various colleges r- 
resente in the group were circulated. 

There was a seven-column vlan as used in Amravati, 
Chandr-wur; s two column plon as used in Dhulia, Ahmednagar 
and Chandroour (Chandranur following a two column olan 
in tho Ist Term, the 7 column plan in the 2nd term); a 
three-colomn plan as "sed inYeotmel;- Teaching noints 
L egarning activities, Teaching aids with special reference 
to 3.9.work; € tne 3-column olan as üsed in Bombay; Contents, 
Activitieg.2 Procedure, & Material € B.B. work. Two 
questions were then asked; 

Are- these »roform-s suitable for lesson in Geography, 
distory. and Soe tel 3tudies. The answer was 'Yes'. ome 


difficulties were tren nointe4 out in lessons on Commerce a 


and Sconomics. The main difficulty was that in Commerce 


"topics were too Large to ba com»l^ted in one lesson, & 


that sucesssive Lessons had to start wier? the »revious 
ande?. As a result there was no introduction to such a 
ledson. It wes nointed out thet the introduction moy take 
the form of » ref=rene to vh at wes: comynl sted »reviously 
and without further ado the matt-r to follow could be 
enter»4 ujon with such. " »rief.F-f-reno-. In “ommerce 
teaching, it was pointed out that there was no difficulty 


about. having the fiv> stes of the Lesson for each unit 


"£f nore than ona “unit was taken for lesson, and if the 


tescher falt that each unit needéd.5 stms. ‘These 
difficultics.so solved, it was felt by the groun that 
the nroformas already in use were suitable for lessons in 


His. Geog. Social Studies, Beon., Comnerce & Civics. 


The secon? qu^stion: wos there need to alter the 
> roform3s, "ras answered easily, there was no need. 


II. It-was pointed out that the "Behavioural ch»nges" 


j naked in lesson »lans used elsewnere were included in the 
objectives of the lesson, and.nurpose of each teaching 
point mention24 in the lesson volans. 

"TIT. The Yerd=rtien plan was then discussed. The grou 
felt that. the Herh^rtian "lan suited the »svchologv of 
teaching, lL+="rning so very well that any lesson that is 


»lenned followe? the autlinos, at brast imlicitly of the 


Yorbartian Plon. However, rigid edherence to the Herhartian 


Plan was Acoriodi/ An int-lligent usa of it must b> made, 


(7ITI) Develoning attitudes amòng Stud-nt Teschars: 


Two yan -rsg (Mmaendix XIII and XIV were nresnted 
by Smt. UedeFhenapurkar and Dr. N.K. Dutt. “hey emressed 
the need to develon eertain mositive attituj^s among the 
student Ta-chers. to nahle tham.to nlay' a significent 
rol* es t2sco-Ts in tha national devolonment. | 
After a bricf discussion it was resolv7d that the 
training colleges ‘should consider t^^ following questions 
to soc that esrtain sttitudos are devclo»cd. 
BM mat tvp^ of attitude can ths training colleges 
foster? 
2. How to know $^-th ar the attitudes Pee Ne 
oxi gt in the train-es? dfi 


3. How c-n these attitudes be foster=d in the 


K 3 


trsin?*s. 
T^^ house then took un the task of inAcntifvineg these 
vositiv- sttitulas and-r-eomacnded the inculcation of tho 


undermention ones in 3tudeat T=sch=rs, 


O4 00 DP NP ee ee eee 


cs un om ts a AO do GA AA 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A 
» 
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attitude to teaching covld be classifi^d under 3 
major heads (1) attitudes students; (2) Attitude to subiects 
(3) Attitude to the nrofession. 
APILTUDS TO STUDENTS: has to be symesthetie and under- 
standing. It has ben found that inadvertent remarks 
Like "you are unfit for education" nev^lo»s wrong attitudes 
in nunils. ‘%onrecistion of mat is goo? in students 
is neecssary and they deserve all ^»neourazem^nts. 
ATTITUDE TO 3UBJ CT: The Teacher's own knowl dg, and 
wider and deeper understanding, affects the attitude 
to the subiect. The teachor's lov- of the subject is 
contagious. Int=r>=t in and the right attitu^e to the 
subject zan he dev-lon-d through novel and stimulating 
methods. Tha cfforts on the nart of the students to 
imrove in subi^ct knowl -Aza however small is to h^ commended. 
APTITUDE TO PROF 333151. “rong conesntions that the teaching 
refseston la tee Laat lot of an indinasial 23 8p be 
eradicoted. .The faith in -Ayeation and ^dncabilitv of 
individuals is to be revived. , TSpeh ses should have Gane 
fidence in th. rol^ to nlay with r-gard to Indian 74ucstion, 
the Constitution of tha country and th- function of damo- 
cracy. Provision should also ^4 made for souslitv of 


oooortunity and social mobility in the teaching »rofession. 
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(ix) Staervision of Stuimnt Teaching 

i paper ('»nendix XV) on 'Smervision of student 
nas was ra? by Miss S.N. Vagarthana, The noint. 
iether su) “vision shoul? h- for the whole n-riod or 
"for a part of it wis discussed, There sesm=d to he 
Myergeno of by inion on this »oint. However, after 
sobra Biscussion, * the house *xoress>d its oninion in 
favour of rE sian of the whole l>sson. 

Miss etia statéd3 in her mmer thet the svstem 
Dea weeision bv coonerating teschers had failed. 

To avoid this failur^ it wos agreed that the: teachers 
must be &ricnted »ronorly before they ars entrust 
with tha work 5f sunervision. 

i An opinion was also exniressiad that inst==0 of 
entrusting the work to th^ coon"rating tsach=rs, because 
it is not nossible for th- bach educator to sunervis> 
atl tie EARN it is hattar that 2.11 l^ossons br sunervised 

by the o eAje>tbrs alone; no matter if the supervisor 
is r2guir^^ to ohgerve two lessons in on” period. 

It was also 4ecined that the lesson shovld ha 
observ7d for full tims for first Bow lessons and where 
the trains is adonting new methods. Shri Pandov, hera 
MET > avestion water a traince should be ynermitted 
to deviate from establish-à metho?s, whether we should 
be liberal enough to accoot any other method, whether 
they should conform to already =stablish-d m-thods or 


they should be given freedom to discovef de=vie=s of thcir 
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own, which may work will. Miss "agerthana r-lated her 
exoorlene? in hor own coll^g^? wher? the tescher-traines 
adontzd a different method from the rontine. Smt, Pillai 
exoress7d that some students want to 24o5t new methods 
Like projet te. but the subject MEN, in th^ eoon^r- 
ating schools do not allow them ón the ground that they - 
will not be sbl^ to complete the nre eserih a4 course, 
3."i Dixit said that tescher-train-^s ars ?eficient 
and hence they do rot adopt some new msthod, 

Shei Pande tian raised two very imnortent puestions:- 

1) Is thev: anything working with the trainees that 
they do no* went to »dont new methods? (2) "rat can w^ 
do to eneoureg- th? students to adopt new methods? 

It was viewe? that -xo^rimontetion r ouir>s insight. 
It is our Jutv to =couaint the teacher-train ^s with 
different tyn>s of methods and after haing conversant 
with them, they should b^ allowed: to emeriment in nost 
Rid, priod, Shri Panda said that in fact training 
collage TNT build uy this attitude of exncrimentation 
during the bbs of training. ven if their number is 
very small, it shouli be encouresg^d, for they wold 
revolutions’ Lori their nost B.7d. period, There was 
3 Suee atipa Man at stu^-nts shoul? b» given more marks if 
they follow new mathoas, ^ Siri Pandevobiccte? to that and 
said that bey shoul notibe given extra marks. Rut they 
should b- tol? that they will b- civen sosciol er-dit if 


they adopt now methods. This might s*rv^ as an incentiva. 


Then another ouestion was raised bv Smt. ?i'loi. Ts 
it worthwhile to i es pU ehe in the class in the course 
of Lasson®There was an oninion in favour of it, while 
Ab thor viaw was that the supervisor should intervene 
j ns when it is absolutely necessary. While doing this 
re must slways be seen that the teacher is not insulted 
Pert dt sll. A situation should never be crested when 
a teacher would be look-d down unon hy the students, 
Shri Pondey further raised following ou^stions. 

D Mat remarks are given by th? sunervisor 

2) Are they sufficiently communicativ-? 

The following ooinions were -xnressed, Only major 
remarks shoubd be written on the Lesson note books, 
the rest should b^ written on a s^»5rat? niece of 
namar, Good points also shovld be written, The siwar- 
visors should not enter into greater Aotails while 
giving remarks in "e beeinning. Remarks should be 
.giv^on on gon^ral oroc>dura till th y ar^ well acouaint-d 
with the whole procura, In short, gradual instructions 

should ba su»nl^?mented by nositiv- suggestions for 
iinrovement,. Bott-r it woul? b to giva annreciation 
first and then suggestions for imorovoments.' 

Th>'hous> was then divided into three grou»s-on- 
for langusgss, the second for Physic-1 sciences and tho 
third for social cime. 's for group disenssisn of sun er- 
vision.of studént teaching who mad: the following 


Torts, 


a 


- 


—————— ——————— REED 
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I Language Grous 

The grou discuss-d the objectives of sun *rvision 
under tha two h*adsi- 

D Guidonce 

* 2) Svaluation p 
—Guidanes can further be Aivia-d into two honda: 
Contents: 2) Mothn*s and techniques of teaching. 

It was greed that all the Lessons given by the niil- 
teachers should be sunervis’d. As far ss possible, the 
lessons should be observed by the Masters of Method, 

"ut if it is not nossible, lessons should be sunervised 
by other teacher-educators who had offered that subject 
for method at 3,74, 

Then the group discovered the point whether it is 
necessary to sunervise the wiole lesson. .The group was 
divided on this pointi- One oninion was thot it is necessary 

* to sunervise all the lessons for tho whole neriod while 
the other oninion wos that th: lessons should be observe? 
for whole nertod for first fèw lessons only. After that 
tagch =r=rincator may o^5s^rv^ two lessons in on” »^riod 
if it is found necessary. 

It was also sgre74 by all that the teachor-trainees 
should be encouraged to adont new m^tho's and Techniques 
after they hay- heen sufficiently acnuainted with 
common techniques, 

It was further discussed whether there should b^ 


any proforma for sunervision and whether it should b- 


follow^d rigidly. It was agreed thot there should be a 


| ant E wos evolved, 
RMA rog SUPSRVISION _ 


gh Auction 


id 
| Pragentotion = MEUM & L “amning' activities, 


valuation 

Assignment 

~ Class Managment 

"Use of B SE Teaching ase 
A^sp^nse by the pupils 


e 


Meg P*rsonality of the tenons r 


rl 


"How for thc 053^ctiv-s have pren schiava, 
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a E orbe. is necessary. Various proformas 


sed and the foltovige >rofomm» for Supervision 
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II Physical Scisüc- Groun 
obire tivasi 
D To helo th Pups teach ss to prevare a good losson-pl am. y 
2) To hel» him to ox-cute the lesson wlan succossfully 
3) To:h-1p him to realise his own strong points and to 
helo him to .surmunt the wesk points. 

‘The grou) made the following genral observations: 
In the beginning and in the Ist Jem all the lessons must 
be sun ris a by the Msthod-master or the subj i Teacher 
of thé’ School. , Mé remaining Lessons will ^e supervised 
by the training college staff. Ths total numb=r of 
Lessons to 5- fully supervis^d should b^ 50% of the 
Lessons given. Every sunervis:d lessons must be followed 
y discussion. 

4 voint ros2 wh2ther there is any need to give ' Introduction! 
for evry lesson, om” opined that particul -rly while 
dealing with a Poetry ivsson it is difficult E 
with it without introduction. 

Shri Pandey suggasted that the training TES may . 
try to see that,th= trainee give some l^ssons "with 
introduction"! and e^rtain other lessons "without 
introdübtion^ 35 Wnow the 1inibotlons of this trial. 

He also incidsntally suggested that in addition to super- 
vision of the classos, th traineos should poss*ss 

full knowl-dge of th e/o rgani-stion of the co-curricular 
activitics of the school, which should b>. sunervis-d 


by the supervisors. 
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With regard to the teehnioue of writing the lesson : 
vlan, the student-tescher must be given a chance to us: 
the method which h^ finds f-asibl- to th^ class=room 
situation there, in ord-r to- avodid-conflicting ann roaches A 
in the classrooms. This will h lp the nunils-tracher 
to develon new-t-ehninu “s end msthods according to the 


needs of the class. 


Sugg^stions contributed by 3u5-rvisors of other 


subjects with regard to the develonment: and.»rogress 
of the 155954 may also 52 taken into consideration. 
Diseussions arranged among tha Teachor—-educators 
and the trainees will b- helpful- for th- sunervisor 
to understand the insight of the train="s. It was 
also suggested that at Least onc; in 3 mongh, all the 
train’-s and the T^sgcher-educators must meet and discuss 
about the several asorcts of Sun-rvision, Sri Pandey, 
suggested that wnil^ guiding the students to nrmare e 
the lesson nlan references can be màr to the Psychological 
»rincisles through which the l-sson nlans may b> used, to 
abhi^ve the desirsbie ends. 
Criticism should be constrictive and alternative: ways 
should be suggested i» the supervisor which may.be 
practicabl= in the classroom.’ Sri Pandey- referred 
to the study made bv the ChI. 2. with. regard to the 
Su» ervisor! s Pomarks. 
As to the aspects of class. suoervision, the grouo | 
accepted, with “slight mo? ificsti-ons, the nrofompa for 
Supervision usód by hri Avinashiligam Teacher. Colleg- 2 


for Women, '"oimbetore, which is.giv^n below 


ane 


PROFORMA FOR 3UPSRVi 320N 
3tudents! Nam»: Dato: 
Subject: School. 
Tonic: Standard: 
No.of Punils: 
As» cts Criteria Max. 
Marks 
I. Lesson Notes: 
1.Content a. Amount 
b. Relevancy 
e. Arrang ment’ 
d. Mastery 
2. Accuracy 
2.Teschina ^ ‘a. Relevsnoy 
Aids b. Originality 


3. Activities a. 
Ds 


4. Sp^cific 
obj'^ctiv^s 


TIdTeachafs 


III. Ex-^cution:; 


l. Skill E RS 


Projaration 


Vari sty - 
Adequacy 


Ano 2aranc > 

Voics 

Language ES 
Mann^rs 
Punctuality 


Motiv tion 

^im 

D^v^looment 

Adherence to lesson 
415^ deviation if any 


. Review “rill 


‘nn Lic ation 


Marks 
Awarded 


hation | 
T AAN 
os of. Mistakes 
Means of isci»line 


acko 
Pee iae. s 
E 3ffoctiveness 


a. Budgeting of time | E 
b, Interest in the lesson 
. €. Student res»onse 
d. Class activity 
Home work, 
follow-up NT. 


ns 


for im roven cnt: 
` DES 


3IGNATURS OF 3UPST/IS0R ^ 


TDI ' Social 3tudies Groun 

L3380N 3UPSRYISION. 

To the gusstion. should remarks on tha lesson be written 
in the lesson Notes, it was foli by the groun that'thev 
should, »s these romarks were to serv? as a record of the 
lesson and nrincinally as s guid^ to the teacher-trsinee, 
From this it follcwed thst: 

a) These remarks should contain the major noints to 
be r»markad. 

h) Thes- rmarks should cover both the good and had 
»oints of the lesson; 

C) shoul? cover even minor noints th^ supervisor 
fe^ls it necessary for tho immrovoment of the student 
that must b= made; 

à) thst in ele ions] remarks should encrxursg> and 
not discsurags the student, should he:positiva 
and exoressed in such 9 wey as to be an “incentivo 
to im» roven ^nt, 

A »ro»l m was folt 5v the ¢rovo namely that in a 

lesson gui^-^d br ns, say tic M:thod Master and SU ate 

by another, there may arise a ctash of oninion either 

about the suitability or ven corr-etnass of th^ alan of 
the Method Master. In thst case what remarks should 
she gun arvisor make in t^^ lesson notos? Shovl? h^ 

make any rcmark thet mula: rov =al- this clash of oninion” 
It was point*d out in answer that no. rmerk that Mund 

A A this clash of on inión should ba made, but that the 

sun TUER 25514 make rénarks only pn th^ execution of 


the plan and. rot on the nlan itself. 


i 
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A frank talk between supervisor end guide on the 
matter, it wes felt, does not slways work and may create 
hard feclings. 
Other vertinent remarks made were that such difficulties 
do not arise if sunervisor and guide ar^ the samo, to 
which some re^ ‘oined that in that case euch mistskes would 
not be noted and wuld got nernstust> d. Another suggestion 
was that a mecting, to decide on accented nolicy in the 
institution, should b^ had. Shri 3.K.Jha then nointed 
out the "generositv error", and that mala supervisors 
are got to b^ kind and generous in morks and remarks 
with fenal^ stud: ts; and females ones with male students. 
The next point ^iscuss^Ó was deviation from accepted 
methods an? the ancora: ment to ha given to experimentation. 
It was felt by the grou that our train==s must first 
be fully conversant with all the various methods and then 
only he shoul? be allowed em erimentation. xn erimentstion 
should be encouraged if mà when possibl> i.e. it it is 
sem that there is 4 chance of its succeeding; if there 
is no cecentricity in the exocrim^nt: and in t^^ cas? 
of emeriment feiling if there is no habitual failure. 
It wes, however, point^d out that creativity is not 
always an in?ex of intelligence as by and targe tha 
student-teachers ar^ av^rez^ or abov^ average, and only 
a very few ars of sunsrior int-lligsne*. 
How can sun-rvision be mede more affectiv=? It was 
felt that discussion of the RS must follow a 


lesson, through not necessarily immediately. The 


* 


= n 


LS ilies 


wetoksaten inant be a p.rson to verson thing, Trainees 
b^ asked. to note whet their comanions ave remarked 
about the lesson. (It was IAEA out hora thst if its 
a groun to which th^ trainees belong it may become a 
mutual admiration society). Sslf-rating should also 
be dòn- by the student- hs must be trained for thet. 

3up ervision of trainees outside the classroom 
unter internshio nrogramme should normally 5^ done by, 
the headmaster. Conners of the trainee could also he 
obtagin^d from the cooperating. teacher. 3un ervision OA 
the trainee in College should br done ^y those in charge, 
of certain activities in the college according to 
attendance, quality. and quantity of thair punils varticin ation, 
It was dao. dicited that part sun >rvision of a few early i 
lessons be don? to giv^ the train ^ time to establish 
rapport with. the students... Even for the final Lessons 
there: was no n--d to süperviss.l^sson fully. The middLa 
block of lessons’ should bs sunarvis à. fully. - boy WARN 

Tt was thus generally agreed trat at least 1/3. 0f 
the total number of lessons shauld b^ sunervised fully. 


oth 
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of Delhi wiere intémel assessment. has recently renlaced 
PANE i examinstions which were formerly sources of 

reim eration to the sunervising teachers, he said that 
insite of this ‘change’ resulting in loss of OunePatlon 

m suverviso rs, the guelity.of school coon aration has not 
suffered materially. Ye also nointed out that when navment 


am nade, th» ssrvices of ahie teachers might not be available 


4 
wut 


to us sinc? inflúentisl but inefficient t^aehers are 
likely to grab this opportunity and get thems-lves anointed 
as sup ^rviso rs. Ar4in »ayment of, say Rs. 100/- or 200 
an a school, he said, would form a negligible fraction 
of the total +xenditure of the school and might not 
be of anv great assistance, Mr, S.K.Tha then made a 
few obs*ry-tions on the practices obtaining in this 
regard in America, "hil? money ineentive-is being 
given in the Califo rna University area, the University 
of Nebraska is not in favour of remunerating the supervisors 
on the ground that they will kes) demanding more allowence 
from time to time. It was agreed that it wuld be 
exceedingly difficult to get th- right kind of cooveration 
from the risht kind of 5^09!^ when cash »ayment was made, 

To secure maximum cooneration from schoolg,; ri 
Pandvonin-a that Training Colleges will hav^ to establish 
their utility to the schools. It should also be imress 2d 
tnon the schools th t Teacher Training is the responsibility 
both of training colleges and schools, and not solely 
ux tak of training colleges. The various suggestions that 


the delegatas gave ar^ listed 5-lowi- 


Ay Aa 


1) In-serzice programmes to nromote toachers' 


knowledge of content and techniques of teaching. Seminars 


on New Technicus sg of Evaluation, e.g. on New Mathematies, etc. 


2) Coll ego E Princin-ls fre cuent Nisi to supervising 
Schools and briefing the Headmasters, Inviting t^^ Hoad- 


mast-rs and sunervising teachers to address the trainees 


and to narticin-te in th? college functions, «te. 


3) Distributing or lending Teaching aids made by 
UM to schools whenever they need them, 

4) Coming to the assistance of the schools ustest- 
tatingly in. times of emergencies, such as deguting trainees 
to tach in ENE when the teachers go on Leave, etc. 

5) Guiding school te VER in the nrevaration of 
lessons. or with re ga nito their rescarch nm” rs, throwing 
the college E E E teachers, mur Po 

6) Forming »rofessional organisations, nast- atud atts 


Associations, + Future-Teache sr Organisations, etc. and 


seeking their hilo to solv: this proh'l^m of echoot coon ration. 


7) Orgsnisirg inter-school comp titions, holding school- 
improvement confareneas "ic. i 


3) In arcas WIL there are mure than on? - training 


college, arriving a a “progres me ace=nmtabl > to aET 


colleges in tne locality as in the city of Mvso re oin 


the arcas of operation of the three city collages are 


el^arly defin'd and d-marcated, 


9) Utilising, for nurmoses of school, im»rovsnsnt, the 
grants that may he offere^? by the University Grants 
Commission to training colleges with the snecific nurnose 


of equinning practising schools. 
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(xi) ?roblems of Student=-Tcachin + Three nm rs ‘(inn dix 
xix, xx) on IDroblems of stud-nt-teaching' were read by 
Mrs. 35%khar, Mr. 3-K.Naganna and Mrs. M.Marúthachslam. 
“The following orobl^ms wore rais-d, 


(a) Content competance: The content commetency of 


the trainees wes brought uo first. 

Is it essential for a trains: to hava degrec-lev-1l 
nou ue in the content of his spacial subjects, or will 
it suffice if he has only the content level of the 
seéntfary schoo1? 

When Mr. S.K.Jha sought to make a distinction between 
language: and non-langusge subjects saying that language 
teachers required more of content than science and mathe. 
matics teachers and thet for the latter, a knowl^dg^ of 
th^ sscondsry school l^v-1 would b“ ataquate, Shri Pandey 
rightly pointed out that content comn>t-ney of the “egror 
level was w»solutaly necessary; otherwise tesch^rs would 
lack the touch of th” schol+r and fail to enthuse and 
inspire childr-n. Ait this noint; some of th- 
practices in training colloges/Univ-rsity r-gulabions, 
atc., camo in for condemnation, c.g. Peauiring any 
Eraduste tà teach any subject irrespective of what 
he has offered st tha degree level; the Uovernment rules 
Stata that tre Tamil "adm Government ignores the 
Snecial subiccts of the train-- in the B.Ed. course 
when ap»ointing him as a teacher. Tha house was almost 
Unanimous that content como eteney of the graduate level 


was to be insisted unon in selecting trainees, 


xT 


x 


f 
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The next point discussed «as how best the training 


colleges could hely those trainees who 714 not have the 


graduate Level comnetency to acquire it. After a Lengthy 


rambling. discusston it ws agreed that courses in content 
would have to be arranged by the training colleges with 


the hebp of the lecturers in the degree or arts colleges 


for short periods during sumner vacation just before 


the reopening of the Volleges. 

(b) Duration of the Course:- Then followed some 
discussion on the duration of the B.9d. coürse. The 
Director was of the view that as there was not enough to 
communicate even in one year, thers was no necessity for 
increasing the duration of the B.Ed. course which sould 
be streamlined by giving more attention to »rantice 
rather then to theory; closing out admissions right ón 
the date of reonening of the Collega after the summer 
recess and commecing work in right earnest from that 


very date. 
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(xii) Evaluation of Student Teaching 
Papers (4p»endix XXI-XXII) on '"valustion of Student 


tuning were present^d by Mr. S.K.Jha and Miss. V-3sMohta. 
Another never (inpendix XXIII) of Shri M.G.Joshi was 
cireulstsd, Mrs. J.X.Pil!ai ouoted th^ study conducto? 
by Sri Ramakrishna Mission Viagar aya Teachers College 
in Coimbatore with school children to know their ided 
of a 'good' teachers and o»int5d ovt that the concent 
of a good teacicr is not the same in case-of School 
children-and the staff of the training college. She 
raised ‘the question whether Mr. 3.K.Jha's efficiant, 
effective, caoabl^. comoctent, good and succeseful teacher 
meant the same to ^av`ryone, If so, should evaluation 
of student teaching m^an the same as toacher behaviour 
in the class-room? 

in reply to this Mr. 3-K.Jha exnlained that 
efficiency which is to be sought. from EORR behaviour 
is different from effectiveness which is sought from. 
nunils! behaviour. He added that the training collages 
should aim at nr-maring ^t Least average teachers and 
not third class teach^rs. Then the ousstion w^s raised 
as to the basis to decide the guality of the teacher. 
The reference was made to the three I28 patterns nanely 
X0, YO and 20 given in Mr: Jhse's naner. If thet aecher 
is moving along well with th- »stterm and poor in an other 
nattern, h* cannot be considered as-a gobd teacher. He 


should be completsly higher in all the three patterns. 


Ae 


Further it was 9oint^d out by Dr, N.K.Outt that the teacher 
may not necessarily b^ capabla, -ff-ctiv^ and good at 

the sam=tim> because XO (aff-^ctiv-) VO .Únnative and 

ZO (aoentive) ore indenen?ent fontors. 

Mr. B.N.Pandey remsrko? that the school-children 
like theses teachers who are kind and humourous. It was 
noint^d out that the student te-chers do not.show ^ sense 
of humour and creativity in the yresenc® of sunervisors. 
It was urged that a conmn understanding regarding the 
criteria for evaluation should b= there before using a 
‘tool in orter to avoid subjective -Loment. References 
was made to classroom o servation, record glossary and 
self-reting scale for »unil-teacher given in MR,3.K.Jho! s 
omar. “Mr, Jha sug ^sted to consider t^e »oints from 
five to twentvtwo, for th- sumos: of ^valustion of 
the student teacher beharicur.: The 5roe^dure 2m13in>4 
was that the sun^rvisor sho"l? take the notes of the 
student teacher behaviour in th. «cl +sercom and then by 
referring to th? glossary K^ shold mark it on the rating 


scales. UIS this commeut was nass:ì on: “ye practiasbility 


of the tool in daily sussrvisions. -Lt was ace nt-d 
that the tool is useful to the tcecher in imoressing 
himself if h- com*s to know his A ficienov. 
"UU T€ uds Soin ted Qut by Dr. N.K.Dutte thst the four. 
factors amiy intelligene , er ativitv, ^motionallv balanced 


»^rsonality and efficient L-sson nlenning have to bo ennsid»red, 
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But of thess, intellig^nc^ is bavong our control, 
us. because student *eschess are dev-lo»^d products in 
matter. Balanced personality and reactivity can be 


developed to som“ extent through thinking and narticinátion 


‘i in other activities. “fficieney in 1°sson-nlanning con 
be fully dev-loped in training coll-g>s. 
Wi Two problems were raised with reference to Zvaluation. 
aS How can evaluation b^ more objective than what ct 
is at nresent? i 

How can w^ overcome disnarttics in Schools with 
regard to teaching practic^? 

Some suggestions were as followsa- 

1) Crit-ria for evaluation be evolved in ita tion 
“with cone^rnoed.teschers of Üo-operating schools. 

2) Since sunervisors differ in their assessment of 

¿personslity, effectiveness of lesson etc. even among 
themselves, th” opinions of th- subjsetmatter, -tha 
poor-rating, Polleg? rating and ou»il-gain be taken 
into consid ration. 

The tool of evaluation was co"sider^d to be eruñe 
for objective: evaluation. It was also felt that giving 
too many minute details for assessment is mixing un 
matters, The pro fo ma does not heln us completely as 
th? sam? proforma pde different-thines to different »^rsons. 

It wes eaneludsd that rating scales r^ noeded for 
different subjects according to the difference in 
weightage given. 

This was followed by groun discussion who rmort=d 


as follows. 
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H 
E 
ic: 

a 

Ga 
© 

G 

is 


Conveners Mrs. 9.3h^khar. 
Reyorter: Miss U-Lakdawala 
* Mr. Joshi's paer was road and discussed. After 
the auestion as to wh^ther the house should br divided 
into two grows for discussion of (i) Mother Tongu^ and 
(11) Foreign Language wes taken to. The grouo unanimously 
Arcidrd that there is no nerd for diseussion in ^iff^rcnt 
grouns ^s the Princinles of language teaching are common. 
This group then decided to have cert-in road areas fixed 
for evaluation sn? then to see what was yequired undar 
each, heading- 
Brosd Areas: 
1) Pre»arstion of the Teacher. 
o) Bxecution hy the Teocher, 
e 3) Personslity of the Teschor. 
3) Class Menagerent. 
5) Pupil Co-overation. 


"Mat to Look fer under theses 
ep 


1) ?übj-et knowledge. 
2) Planning of th- l^sson. 


3) Preparation of Teaching Aids. 


PARAS 


Reo pitur ation and/or Amliestion 
“Assignment 


Mu. Pasitive Attitude bo’ nunils 
> Positive ittitute to subject 
3) Pleasing manners y 
. 4) Confidence’ [a : 
TO Punctuslity. © sr 
A "nthusiesm ^5" T QJ 
7) Resourcefulness (POE wo Lin AA 
3) Sense of Humour © 7000 
9) Mennerisms '* 
10) Tidinsss ! 
J 11) Ymotional balance iy ; 

IT. Class Management: 00 dri 
1) Flass ET "gas 
| 9) Paying attention to »hvsie-l needs of children 
iy, Distribution of hooks aná material 
) E E anio: of teaching aids 
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This grown orensred the following Rating Scal* as 


?valuation tol for student Teaching. 


Rating. Saale: 5 Point 3cals.finaliscd by the Groun 
1) Very Good 
2) Good 


3) Av^rsge 


4) Below Average or Ordinary 


5) Poor 
WSIGHTAGS ACCORDI:G TO AREAS: 
I. ?repsration 20% 
II. Execution 50% 
III. Teachers Personality 10% 
I7. Class Management 10% 
Y, Puil Cooperation 10% 


Total. 100% 


dLustion.nf Student Teaching 

à “Renorter: Mr. K.T.Mehare 

> points hr discussion: 

To decide the areas of sunervision 

2 To vreosre the r-ting scale in order to assess 
the sress. 

areas əs decided in the grous ere as follows: 

a) Classroom teaching 

b) Particio tion and organisation of Co-corricular 
activities 
i) in the nractice schools 
ii) in the training colleges. 


Meiority of the members were of the oninion that 


tha n+oforma for sunervision of the sem? be nrenared, A 
y tow thought that the cocorricular activitios, their 


[qus 
|" organisation and »erticis-t!'on in training colleges br 


i) 


ii) Cov*munie-tíon: (a) Clarity of ex»ression 


Subject cont-nt com»eteney. 


(a) flueney in Language (c) ability to -licit 
information (4) coherence of thought 
iii) Art of questioning: 
3) Uses of correct Longu>ge and form 
5) Stimulst-s thinking 
(00) "uts casior ausstions to student Leamers. 


to uso varied deviess in regard to 


< d) Ability 
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(4) Practical Ability - (Science) 
i) Skill in demonstrating exosriments. 
ii) Skill in drowing di grans and. figures. 
iii) 3kill in hendlins the spoar^tus. 
iv). Skill in arranging tn^ exeriment i.e. things 
nut in order, 
v) Skill in putting (Wings En suh way inst all 
pujils are abl= to s293. 
vi) Meninulative skill 
vii) Skill in idéntification 
5) Groativ= thinking:- 
1) makes students think, nl n and discuss. 
2) 9$ncourag^s students to raises new 0mblems. 
6) (a) ¿ngoursgss students in asy loving nron^r 
habits of observstion i.^. what to obse-ve and how to 
observe. 
(bj How to drew inf^--ne^ on the basis of obs*rvations. 
3n=cial_considerations Sn Subicets 
(A) Maths:- i 
> 1) Realise tho arbla. 
2) Know th^ inductiv- ap3rfoach: 
gives variety tf examoles 
3) knows Logical devolonmsnts of stages. 
4) Clearly understands the general roles. 
5) Gan. analyse and synthesise, 
6) eh as eal ac tivity. 
(B) Seienes:- (a) Observ-tion icsson in Natural science 


includes the following voints:- 
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Right tyse and right number of specimen to b- 
distributed, 


Directing nunils for nroner observation. 


whether the student teacher has ability to tabulate 
and interorst the daba. 
iv) ‘only .thaz.gmeralsprincinl?es to.similar situations. 
"(b) Labor-torywhesson-inchadés- the, following noints: | 
Mor ior Bufo issue cts instruetionicird =: 5 
(a) Invastigstingntyo sic” + peo font 
(b) Confirm matory tyne 
1i) Precautions to be taken and following Laboratory 
clinics. 
iii) ten?ency to coonerotea, 
iv) To involve-.students in final discussion 
v) To à5v-lop the ability of imorovising annaratus 
(e) Use of Audin-Visual aids. 
Qut of classroom procsdurss:- Certain areas of 
knowledge 5.8. 3cisne> fair, Science Club, field tri». 
o "raluate the following in thes: Eur 
i) eps to organis. 
ii) ability to. Oe cuts LOT conduct 
| iif) Follow Un work. : i 
E The following. »oints we ope inelined in the Epi Wabion 
(4) Ability to Organise: | 
i) Clarity of IPIE DEOS 
ii) Necessary nt aration DEDI execution. 
111) ether academic and administrative instruction we 


are given or not. 
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Preegutions taken regarding attendance 
Bfforts to make activity interesting. 


Ability in guiding tha oils for the making tha aids. 


(3) Ability to execute includes the following: 


iii) 
iv) 
v) 


vi) 


vii) 


“Whether inriviousl differences were attanded to or not 


“Whether objectives wers achisved or not. 

Use of guide Line 

Extent of nerticinstion 

85^cial contribution 

To what extent were eauinments and resourses made 
us? of 


Initiation or Leadershin. 


FOLLOW UP 


Diary of record 

Wes their discussion? 

Nature of follow un. - 

a) Were the things preserved well 
hb) Nature corner 


c). inv &sanition to the museum 


d) Subscrivtion of new id--s inform of article or news Letter 


e) to what ^xt-nt hes he motiwatrd the students 


in different »Tess. 


2) 


b) 
e) 


a) 


f) 
Blaekbo-r3 "hrk 


ei ow) 
a) 


DI 
c) 
21; 


planini ng 


2) 


RU PB se Ue 


Sonveys 


Sesting arrangament 
Position of teacher 
Arrangement of aids. 
Suitsoi itr of the objectives 
tha subject-mat* 


Trestment of eT 


Sutcavility of nreecdure adopted, 


Snitabliity cf Test te determine — | 
dindeyement of objectives 
Ansronriate 

Olear 

h ely pd in eias; ¡ifving 9. concentú 
eonvey?ó s wrong conem t: 
confused. cons v ts 

meaning pies odi E 
judiciousiy asd P A 
205 rriste 
writes tiain 


dn 510$s with subk os ingi 


Solves »robleus hrouga: axannles 


Araws sketches, Atagrans 


eye students wartitination in 
black hoard work. ji 
systematic and raniacord 
nest ane clean 

legibl. hand 
Grammatically correct 


Zasy to understand 4 


the desired meaning 


= ‘S 


a 
De 


3. 


10. 


m 


Presentation 


Assignments 


Gvelu-tion 


Snecial f-stures 
of the lesson or 
final evalustion 


of the lesson. 
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Similer as in case of other subjects 


2) 
b) 
c) 


ty 


e) 
a) 
b) 


ey 


a) 


b) 


Whether it evokes self-study habits 
"hether it Leads to improvisation. 
Mother it l^a23s to skills in con- 


sultation, observation & collection 


of material of scicifific interest. 


Annlic>tion of the conmts already 
Learnt 

curbs to individual differences. 
Proper evaluation nroc^dure used, 
Kin?s of tests. 

"ether the objectives ' fuffilicd 
Theat new things did the student learn? 
What were the boast noints of the 


Lesson. for improvement 


Suggestions and comments 


Teachers Personslity:- (3) Confid^ne? and noise (2) Dress 


and annzarence (3) Mannerism, if any (4) Voice and sneedh 


(toe We Y. 3 3 
(a) Pronunciation and (W) »irch (6) modulation, inton-tion, 


naus^s (d) distinct audible hurricd (5) Rannort with the 


class (5) emotionally r-snonsive (7). 4nnreciates humour 


(8) 2llowstudents to disagree. 


The 
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II. Social 3tudies Groun 
Zyslustion 
Chairman &nt3.V.Kher 
; ; Recorder Fr.2.Dias 
Dr" first an explanatio“ wes asked of Principal 3.K.Jha 
regarding a»p endix A and the Glossary. The exmlanation 
seinen ally eoncemn^d the numbers b-tween the two 
nairs ‘of o»»osites, mzm»r 1 signifying the highest Asgro> 
of one o»-osit- and number 7 th- highest degre^ of the 
pther onnosite in ^ nair of onnosites, with No. 4 standin: 
as the mid-noint h-tw^on tho two o»»osit^s. 
The grou» then want on to enumerata the points snectal 
Pro 356131.3tudies, Toscher traine-s and when the should 
b^ »articulerly suparvis?d end evaluated. For the teaching 
of History the grou» singled out the areas of: Narration, 
Content, Objectives, and Methods. The Teschsr of Historv 
must show narrctiv- quality an? his natrative should have 
the following charecteristies: clarity, omer, fluency 
and vividness; and the narrator himself ba liv-lv and 
Arauatic. the Content ates of 4 lesson should b” 
accurata, should ralat- nast to nrosent, and be unbiased, 
The aims, a teacher of listory must achieve, arc 3 
S Aov-lo»mont of un?^rstending hum an naturs; 
- ‘dev eloom ent of tol “rane >; 
- davelonm-nt of int-mational understanding; 
- Aeyelooment of 4 5^tter un?^rstanding of sccentenc^ 
of democracy; 


Conta... 
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- Aeveloyment of understanding men's interionentenc >; 

- develonment of fraternity; 

- develooment of eivic sense; 

- develonant of time sense; 

- deyeloom-n* of awareness of our rich cultural heritage 

end its relation to tho prosent. i 

The methods sy-cisk to history which the tescher-traine^ 
taking history should ??v^lo» ar^: 

1, Chronologic 31 Method 

2. Sourc* Method 

3. Story Method 

PS Biogrenhic -1-M>thod 

5. Ficld-work:orgen:sing visits to Museums and ^l»sc^s of 

¿historic 1 interest. d 

The groua comered th-ir own noints with the Glossary of 
>rincinal Tha's »oanaraná found that (1) Point No.10 of 
thet nner sesmsito cover the ar?^ of n=rrotion hut shoula 
include clarity ond vivi?ness; (2) Paint No 22, should 
include "unbiased and accurate” in the list under ¡Board! 
(3) There shoul^ be mor^ points covering aims * o^bj?ctiv^s. 

In Geo:ran^y the group h-13 the ability to “desertbe" 

and to Acstribe vividly =s the main quality of an? 4^jlity to 
@ovelon in a teacher of Geography. Other quelities of the 
teacher of Geogreohy would be lraene<s 35 obaeyvatinh nf 
nature, lovs of trevol snd constant keeping u»to.d-te in 
information, 3xatching mans nthe blackbnard, reading nans, 
man-nointing, us? of -sudio-visuel ains should be the skills, 
a teacher of Geogranhy should hove. 

The aims he shovld endesvour and achieve are: 

an understanding of mon!s interdesendene e; 

an understanding of men's Aenendene= on neture, end 


of ^is influenc? on nature; 
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- en understand ng of history's Aeyen?enae on Geogrebhy 

and grogranny's Jenendence on History; 

- an Ee correlation of all. docial Studies subiects. 
Ve three ares, therefore, on which > teacher of Geogranhy 
shoul? be evaluote? wuld be: 

= his oualitv of “Mascrintonn; nower ve à5serve: untddatenagg: 
L his uses of sids, "4rticul-rly tha may of atles; 
= the aims he has suec ^ eded in achieving in a lesson hy 


his teaching. 


The grau» then covered the areas of Civics and 3conomics. 
tha main sreas touched unon in discuss ne Civies ana "I conomies 
were the sids used in teaching these subjects and the 
aims to b^ achieved by tha teacher of these subi^cts: 
the main siðs use? for Sivics wuld be chorts and films. 
The nain sims of Sivics would he the develonmnt of: 
a. Civic characters . 
b. intermstisn>l understanding; 
C. faith in domocr-tic s-t-un; 
As. o"genising social and culturel activities; 
e. 9 knowl-dg> of life as it 15 Lived, boing lived: 
' (a) 3ocial agencies. 
(5) Governmental agencies. 
(e) Different political nartics and their roles 
(d) eurrent events. 
fs) seng^ of nichts ana Antics of 
- citizens towards onesnothor; 
- individuals towards faniliée and social ag^nei^s 
and vic avarga. 


g. 4 national «irit. 
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awareness of the countri^s =conomic »roblems so as 


to make the children desire to liv- in & work the 


im)rovem=nt of t^^ country's s^conomv; 


ewaroness of the country's, ^fforts for cconomic growth: 
awareness of the various ^conomis syst^ms in vogu^ 
todry. th, | Gsnitelistie, communistic; 

pros r utilisation (ostinuum usc) o^ scere> ^conomic 
resourv^ss 

ewaren^ss of ranidly changing and acveloning economic 
aonditionss 

aw. reness of com»unitv con^itions. 

> eritio:l attituas towards solutions of ^conomic 


pronl mss 


Aide ss^d.como^o^lv in 3eonomics- the rmmidiasesns filmstrins, 


ficld wrk; visits, charts, granhs. 
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— (xiii) Learning Tacorios and Student Teaching 

Dr, N.K.Dutt presented his nmr on "irc Learning 
Theori^s rel vant to coduc-tion?" (Apo. XXIV) in which 
ho-tricd to convinc^ about the day-to-day utility of 
: the g»nerslicestions drawn from Povlovian ^x»^' ience on 
larning by condition to the learning situation. Clari- 
fication dia sought regarding th^ s00lic»biltty of th- 
generalisation. Over Learning was most us>ful for 
rstepntion than mor» Learning to student teaching. It 
was s'"ggest-d thatthe more the nractic? given the better 
will br the stu^ent-t^aching. l 

On discussion, it wa: admitt 4 th t som” kind of 
punishment, given imncdi-tely, with -th^ child knowing 
the reason for it, will serve as a motive. Another 
auestion raised was whether adeonste transfer 5f con- 
ditioned resnonse is nossible in chango situation. 
The answer was y^s, but to some extent. Further, the 
possibility of transferring th Leart bohaviours from 
the on^ individual to another through inj-cting tho 
brain was affirmed, Tha importance of ill power in 
lesrning was accented with t^^ dominating rol” of 


imagination stso. 
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(xiv) Profoms32 for Student Teaching 
A does AT Committee com»rising the following members 
was annointed for suggesting the designs of different 
kinds of »rofommae in connection with student teaching 
and Bysluation. 
I. Shri A-B.Magdum 
2. Shri 3M. Jeni 
3. Shri G-3hennugam 
4. Sari 3-/.Kher 
5j Shri K.P rasanna Kumar 
8. Ku, /.B.Mehta 
7. Shri 3-K.Jha (Convener) 
The.Committee felt that there should be different 
tydes of »roforna? for each of tha following nuroos^s: 
1. Lesson Planning 
2. Observation of Lessons by Student Teacher, 
.3, Sun=rvision of 3tud-nt-teaching for evaluation, 
for internal »ss^ssm-^nt for r^»orting to University, 
“4; Selfzrating (Checklist) 
bi Svalustion of co-curricular activitiss. 
Th^ Committee recommended that in addition to s^lf- 
rating the student-teacher should b= asked to write 
an introsnsction rwort mentioning the points of his own 
süc^^sses and failures in the narticular lesson. 
The proforma m^snt for evaluation of studcnt- 
teaching may also b= us^d for nurmos’s of adi Aun A 
as much as n-c®ssary. 
The nroforma> recomnend-d by the Committees unani- 


mouslv ar^ giv-^n' bslowi 


* 


"ame of the 3ehcol: 
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(h) 08332RV^4TION FORM 


36hool. zeu0ndeot-- > 


Dit et cud enue co unda Sk e Name MAR 
SEATA E T aR Tonic o 


Ohser7ation Sugeestion for 
imn rovement 


I- Lesson 2lanning 
I. Is the lesson well nlenn-d? 


2. Wet are the signific-^nt 
teaching noints 9?mohasis:d? 


3. Is tha sequence logical? 
4, Are nunil-activitiss anonssisead? 


II. Introduction 


1. How guicklv does the teacher 
take control of the class? 


2. How is the lesson introduced? 

3. Ars pils motiveted ^ff^ctiv^ly^ 

4. Ars nhysical conditions conductive 
to good learning? 


III. Teaching 


1. Is he clear about his objectives? 
2. "hat concents, understandings 
and generalisations are 
4 =v 4lon e?? 


3. What skills are “mohasissd? 


4, What good questions are asked 
by the. teacher? 


5. What questions and problems 
do nunils raise? 


6. Is sufficient omil narti- 
cipation nrovided? 


7. "hat nrovision is made for 
handling individual differences? 


8. Are punils given onnortunity 
to show initiativ-? : 


Gontd... 


III. Teaching (Conta) Observation Suggestion for 3 
im» roven=snt. | 


9, "hat steos ara taken to find ` | 
out pupil difficulties and | 
how ars these ?ra1t with? | 


19. Is the Lesson »r8sented in a | 
systematic manner? y j 


11. Are visual aids (blackboard | 
and others) used effectively | 
in teaching? | 


12. Are the assignments mnro- E | 
»riat-? | 


ee UE 


13. How is the lesson sumnaris“d? 


14. How are facts and und^r- | 
standings tested? 


15. How are test results used? 
IV. General 
1. Ara speech, manner effective? 


2. Are language, style annro- 
»riate to level? 


3. Is cless control good? A 


4. Is he resourceful, nleasant, 
understanding and tactful$ | 


5. What kind of »u»nil-t-echer 
rel ationshin exists? | 


1. What are the strong noints | 
of the lesson? 


2. "hat suggestions wovld you 
give to th^. teacher? 


Mame of the Observer: 


Signatur? of the Observer. 
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C. Command of subject ard teact ing materials: 


A. Knowl^dgs of subj cctv 
Te ks) soby-mrencr^3 ir tie sabiect and/on grades he is assigned 


2. Has knowl*dg- of-» variety of teaching materials in his subiscts 
ana has AN MER (re gn =cialists. 


ying 20 


A. Tosching Perfic™ aces 


1. Mek^s assisnment. sc fni; yunils el-srlv understand which is to 5^ 
don” and why 106 te te 5^ AN”. 


2. Introdve=s an? ial mants daily plans meaning fullv. 
3. Uses of veriety 5^ teacaing tschniocuss. 


Piety. of e a 57?» riete audio-visusl aids ond sunol “mentary 


5, Teach-s planr sd urivte effectively. 


^ 


$. Daily iastruccion is Cirocted ana mansged so that nunils ars 
interested mctivuted arà sicw a desire to learn. 


cpm por A 


A re logi^sl, uscd tes of reasiming so»r0»ri-t^ to 
e 


8. Eun. s qUest'oniag attitude end intellectual sesily in ounils 


9. Davelons sff wtive —rococss of nroblem solving a 
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SASON LIST FOR 3SLF.RATING BY PUPIL T24043R3 


M ur ah eins cis e Pm ama dye Tod is Sm Jp decade So ap vr MD io Mi te or Ves ee ee a a a OE dua M e E dot O 


1. Am I careful about my nersonal grooming, aress 
and ann*srance? 


2. Am I conscious of the effect of mv voices 
and spe=ch unon »u»ils? 


3. . 20 I make every endeayour to kem nhysically 
and mentally fit? 


4. do I have a sympathetic and considerate 
attitud- towards my nunils? ; 


MÀ ce ce we i pte See ee Ok ee eee d ————— —— 


CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT. 


l. Is my class room nest, clean, attractics 
and cheerful? à y 


2. Do I attemt to kem mv room well ventilated 
and lighted? 

33 Do I sat: stud ants according to thair 
nhysical needs? 


4. Have I systamatiz-d th» handling of.. 
Sty lies, books and teaching aids? 


5. Do I »ractic^ what I nrcach? If I exscct . 
punils to be neat and or?^rly, am I lik wise? 


RR 


1. Are my classrrrom »roc^?ur^s democratic? 


2. Do I use s-lf-control and relax, “sneciallv 
wien situation: b^com^ tanse? 


3. Do I sttemnt to Jevelon nl2asant social 
reLotions in mv classrooms? 


4. Do I -neoursg^ rathór than criticiz> - 
wsrev r.oossibl 2 


5. Jo I sour Argirable conduct from 
"very student? 


6. Am I fair, firm sn? fricndly with mv 
stud-nts? à 


7. Do I h-1p pupils to think critically? 


TEUER PE V 


t 
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[43 B9 RR ET evaluation-of activities other than class too ] 
traching: . 4 
Working with Boaml2i a 
gtu“ent Teacher 5unil relationshio: 
Maintains r asonabl? level 5f DESEE N 
ex»^ctstion fromounils. 
Retains adult states while working A S N 
at ounils level. i 
Gains confidence- and resnsct of »unils 1 2 3 4 5 N 
Yorks successfully with ^»upils of AE 5.! 
various beckgrounds. 
Student teachers staff relationshins. 
Rel-t2s with staff momb^rs in ^ com- des a SN 
fortable manner. 
Socks and uses suggestion from staff 1.2 3.4 5 
end administration. . 
Particinonts in staff mo^tings. A S N 
Student Teachers parent relationshin 1 2 3 4 5 N 


(where ap»licablo) 


Particination in co-ourricular .. 


Organises activities well in coon-r- fees ea 5-W 
ation with the nunils. 


Tasch*rs activiti-s to th=- munils ees A 5 
(Art, Drama, Music, Danc^, Games, 

etc.) 

Successfully motivates nunils in his 1 2 3 45 N 
activities. 

Literary activities - ANA q* —N 
Activities .r^lat^d to th^ cstabli- eano CX | 
.Shing contacts with the Society. 

(Philanthronic work, handicap» -å 

children etc.) 

Overall sffectiveness in areas een E N 


other than class-room teaching. 


> 
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Shri Pandevinitisted the discussion by saying that 
the m ?thodologi^s followed in Training Colleg^s nerd to 
be chang^d for suiting the now sifustions. Most of the 
methods aro borrowed from abroad. It is very noc ssaty 
that we must discover our own WotiudoioPas sutting to 
Indian backzsround and culture, Present day methodologies, 
no. doubt, serv^ our nurnos=, ^ut th- tima has com? when 
we shonld ^volv- our own "n^thods. It is t^^ inb of the 
training coll«ge to ^volv^ them, try than and adapt than, 
Rafoms in the methods of instruction in the training 
colleges is the urgent nerd of the nresent day. Then 
3arvashri G.3-Bongr>,xT-ReLaxminarayanan, pr^scont^d thair 
paners (Ann. xvv-xxvi) on Developing M-thodologs% and 
Training Coll-ges, followed by the paper (Ann. xxvii) 
on Innov tirns end Regce mics to fred back on student 
Teaching by “hri D.N.Yhosla. 

i Uuring discussion, that follow, it was revealed 
that almost all th^ coll 7-ges hava subj^ct-clubs where 
certain nroblems ar^ discuss^d by the toachsr-=duc:tors, 
2x9^rts from outsi?^ and th? nunil t-achers so as to 
kew their knowledg^ un-to-date. 

In som? coll*g2s, 1 eturers drew the lesson plans 
containing objectives and their specifications before 
its execution in tho class; som*tim>s discussions aro 
hold on the tonics in eortain subicctearcas in the citi- 
zonship training DADA Besides tutorial class s, 
experimentation ar^ also ‘anecoureg=4. Dr. Dutta drew the 


attantion of th: house to th; fact that a teacher in 
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Western eountri^s csn*cially in 'm^rics is 5 -^oning moro 
and more a technician ae the resources .there ar vast and 
individuals 1-ss in number. He nosed a au^stion thereafter, 
(are we prevarcd for that? We hav- to solve th. nroblem of 
un^mploym nt. eA ars "mor? men and l+ss rT^sour^^ss and 
therefore we cannot afford to become t-chnicisns. 
However the house felt thet w^ can ecrtainly improve 
esrtsin areas *.g. mranaration of filmstrins, nids etc. 
in the college rather than aurchasing thom r-^adymsd- 
from th» market; making use of th^ agencias like 0313 
for getting Library books, films, »roj ctor te. to 
enrich the S T corroborating lectura m-thod by 
other m thods-of teaching and Learning, imnroving xami- 
tation system, incroasing contact of the colloz- with 
various tyes of schools, “s> of library by >unils 
teachers instrad of giving thm dictation of “otas in 
tha class etc. tc. | 
2hri_>and y sumad un th- discussion by saying that 
it is not good to wait for results of cxneriments carrt~d 
put in different norts of the world or in In?i- but to 
mio use of the commonsense, Thora -ra many hyooth^s^s 
which ars ^stablish^à on eommons^nsc. He spsg three 
au^stions b=fore the »»rticinsnts. (i) hps- r2»s»onsi^*ility 
is it to cvolv- a now methodology in day-to-Cay t-aching? 
(ii) How to do it? (iii) Svolving new matho7s in diff^r-nt 
subjsets >.g. Civics, “economics, History -tc, 
He belived that "volvinz » newmsthodology in dav-to- 
day toschin- is th- responsibility of the training coll-gos 


only and of noboa4y sa. A new method is ^volv ^ not in 


oo» 
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isolation but when anew situation arises. It should b^ 
fórmulat^d on Indian background, tested and yorfected 
here end then given to others for use. Secondly, we hear 
of or obs^fV^ a good and =fficiont teacher. Ur sometimes 
faces certain situation, makes adjustm-nts, solv^s it 
in his own way and is so9h Suecessful in thet, The 
m^thod he ado5ts in doing so is Limited to him only. 
Th: job of th- training coll ge lecturer is to meet 
him, observe him while? Heat ting, discuss about his method 
and arastiós and then giv> it a suitable »duc>tional 
th^or- tical ^asis and nsychological background, sx»orimont 
on this, and thus evolve a new amroach. Thirdly, w° 
road many worthwhil> articls written by sminent.»:rsons 
in the ficia of -docation in the magazines. I> asked 
the "pot educators to morimont with these and if 
they avc us=ful, introduce them in training college syllabus. 

Th- house raisa ecrtain Jifficoltios in the way of 
TUM out these oxo^riments. Tho teachers are overs 
worked. Som said that it is the job of th^ extension 
de»artnont, How ver, suggestion was mad” for this that 
tascherzeducstor need to he motivst^? to changs the: 
present sttitod-^ and start éanducbthe 7*xo^riments in 
their own ‘fisldss Pactlities can b^ givon if ther^ sre 
n^rsons with such attitudes. Frequent s^minors on 
subj oct m-thodolozy h^ held and M.34, de» artmonts be 
ask7d to take up these research nrojects, for dissortation. 
More of action research may b^ ~neovraged in the training 


coll^g^s. 


eu aye E AS, 
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"T7 x11) Follow w of Training Coll-ge Methodology 


“Two odo^rs on the topic wre road, First, by shri 
Shri Madhusudan then by Siri D.N.Khosla.( ton. xxviii & xxix) 
ub 


The dalegatzs o»in^3 that there is no sp?cial method 
. " 


of tn^ training collego as such.  "het^vecr methods or 


amp roaeh es, in differnt subject m-thodologics arc taught 
in training coll/g-s, ars definitely followed in school 
Life by the traind trachers as ner thir convenience. 
Som” methods, like Project method, being tim- consuming 
and taught to th” train-^s from books thoor-tically only, 
ar^ not adont d in iater life. 
E diri Pana ymad> the following observ-tions on this 
AS (1) Tasy ways and m^an$ ‘thot lead to success in 
oxamination ar^ easily follow-d by th- training cóll^g^ 
“methods which nera mra >fforts on th^ part of the- 
‘train -s and for which ‘more tim> is required to »romar>? 
“ar? not follow:d. Vii) Th” head of th> trdining colloe^ 
should write a l-ttcr to the Ioadmastor of a school w^^r^ 
his train-d graduata is ^mploy^d latar on cnquiring how 
“this tachor do^s his job. 
“These observations were secent:A by the hous^ with 
the addition that at least one 1>sson involving tím^ 
esnsoming end difficult mothod may b- oblizatory for 


ev rv teacher to tach in th^ regular class in a dav. 
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Chanter III 


Valedictory Function 


Welcohs address 


Prof. Phadnis, th. acting Vice-Chancellor of 
Nagpur University was kind enough to be ths chief 
guest for ths function. 

Prof. G.4, Puranik felt his proud orivilsz5 to - 
wslcon; th. chief aucst to the session by saying that 
Prof. Phadnis is th. youngest Dean and Vice-chancsllor 


of this university with first class first, all through 


his academic carssr and Ph.d in Mathematics. Bein; a 


staunch sci.ntist in outlook, Prof. Phadnis has 

contributcd a great deal in building the Science Faculty 

of the University and in raising it to the pitch of 
excellence it has now achieved. Besides, he has always 
shown a s»:cially k-sn intsrest in th. Faculty of Education 
of ths University b-caus hs has a firm belicf tias the 
teachers, with proper oricntation, can bring about the 
desir.d apcial chanzes. ås such his kind guidance. and 
coopsration have always b-n evailable to this Faculty. 


His efforts in reorienting Science and Matbznatics tuach rs 


for th. n7 goals and obj ctives of school -ducation have 


helped ths teachers of th. area in builtin: a new approach 
to life and in turn to tcaching. 
Aft." these aylogigine remarks Prof. Puranik 
apprissd th chief guest about the purposes of the’ 
workshop in ths following words. 
"Kotüari Education Commission ( 1964-65) and 


Second National Survey on Secondary Teacher Education 


aio 


(1964-45) revealed that theimajor Weakness of teacher 
preparation program. in Infia lies in its inadoquat- 


emphasis on Practical part of the training course, às, 


A i the teachers, in fr-: India, ek to play an important rol. 

in Mee tas destiny of th" country in lin: with ths 

© cherished coals st b.fort: it, the Denartm nt of Toach.r 

. Bducation (Nacional Council of Educational Res arch and 
Training) Not Dikhiy thou:ht of arranging a serios of 
regional so Pkshon on "Stud nt Teaching and. Education" with 


a View to makin; thi practical part of the vrogramme it. 


functional. Ti Werk sho» present tly bein: held at the 


E 


University Coll-3- of Biuc ation, Naznur, from 22nd to 31st 


Oc tob r, 1959 is the 12th in th "series with nearly fifty 


delegates ( Princ: nals an? Lecturers) of 26 Col!sges of 
Esucation under ta: Universiti ss of Nasnur, Madras, Poona, 
Mysors, Shivaji, Bombay, S.N.D.T. ani Marathwada in th 
Statss of Mañorashtra, M'"sor- and Tamil Nadu. 
The lorl:shop has b-cn working on th- following tonics 
in eae: to hako the stud nt tuachin3. nrograme cuit 
effecilvo fof improvin, school -ducation. - 

1. Concept, purpos: and Scorn: of Student Tuaching; 


2. International. Practic s and implications for 
student t-aching in ths country; 


IS Organisation of Student Teachin; and Internship; 
(4. Pronaration for Stud.nt Teaching 
5. Dev ‘lopin; attitudes among student teachers. 
6. de rvation ani D5non:s tration Lessons» 
i GE Le :S5on | Planning 
8. Sun: stvision of Stud.nt Teaching. ; 


V 9. School Ooop-ration for Stud nt Tsac 
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.10. Problums.in Student Teaching. 


«11. Evaluation of Stud;nt Tsaching. 


12. Innovations and Res arches to food back on Student 
Teachin,. AM 


13. Devclonin, Methodology in Trainin: Collssus. 


14. Follow Un of Training Collug:. Methodology in Schools. 


15. Proforma, for Student Teachings. 
16.  Theoriss of Lcarnin, and Practic. Teaching. 
The impicci of this programme is .xpseted to be a 


far rsachin; on- as the natur: o^ the work :ntailsd at such 
workshops is lik ly to 5iv a new line of thousht. and action 
for causin; a sort of :.volution in the ficld of educat onal 
developa nt in th; country through ths eadershin of ths 
teacher pr.paration programme". 

Report. . 

Thersafter a brief renort on th- workshop was road by 
Principal 4.3. Magdum, which is as follows: 

"This vorkshop on “Student Teachin; and Evaluation" 
was orzanis:d by the Departa nt of Teacher Education, 

N,C.2. Rs. D.iai at University Training College, Naz»ur 
from 22 to 31st Oct. 1952. 

The narbicinents were drawn from 28 Collages affiliated 
to 8 Universities ( Six from Maharashtra and ont cach from 
Mysore and Tanil Nadu). 

after r „istration of the participants in. th: morning 
on 22nd Octob r, 1289, the, workshop was inauzurat-d by 


Principal, G.4. Puranik of th: University Training Colley, 


Nagpur. 
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Ths pro renme was th.n finalissd. It was decided. to 
have two Sessions on cach day, on ‘nith: mornin: from 9 át. 
to 12 Noon and anoth 7 in th. aft-rmon from 2 Poli. to 5 P.L. 
The pres ntation of Coll 4< R: ports on th. resent 
practices of Stud: nt T:achin; and Evaluation b-zan ina-diat-ly 
/ afterwards, and continu-d durin, th aft.rn»on session and 
also durin th mornin. session of the 23rd Octob.r, 1959, 
Thou:h t^-re are many common features in tesn-ct of 


all tue Colls3os, th r. are som striking differences amongst 


P the various Colls^cs and th differ.nt University arcas. 


These r.»orts formed a basis for discussion on var ous 
items durin} th cours» o? th. workshop. 
The followin. topic: wer: taken up for discussion 
during the eours- o^ the worvshopt 
1) Conesst, Purpose and Scons of Student T:achin;. 
2) International Practices in Student T-athing. 
3) Oreanieasisn of Student Teaching and Evaluation. 
4) Préparation before student teaching 
5) Develonin, Attitudes among stud-nt toach ers. 
6) Observation and. Demonstration Lessons.” 
7) Lesson Planning 
"B) Sup-rvision of Student Teaching. 
9) School Co-opsration for Student Teaching. 
10) Probl-ias in Student Teaching. 
11) Evaluation of Student Teaching. 
12) Developing Msthodolozy sn? Trainin, Coll-3es 
13) Follow up of Trainins Colless Methodology. 


14) Innovations and Ressarch to Feed Back on Studont 
Teachine, 


15) Profoxnae for Student T achin3. © 


. - 
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Papers ‘ers read by or- o: mors of the participants 
on sach tonic. The f^llovin; participants presented their 
navers, . 

(1) Shri B.Ni Pandey 
2) Shri S.Z. dha 
3) Dr. N.K. Datta 
4) Shri G.3. Donzare 
5) Reve D;J. Dias 
6) Shri A.B. liagdum 


7) Smt J.X. Pillai j 
8) Smt. Moli. lilaruthachal am 
9) Smt. S. Shekhar 
10) Ku. 3.N. Na arthna 
11) Ku. vB.’ Mehta 
12) Smt. HoH. Khananurkar 
13)° Shri 3.6. Joshi 
114) Shri 3.K. Nazappa 
15) Shri N. Subramanya 
16) Shri I.R. Laxminarayana 
17) Shri DR. Joshi. 
13) Shri J.G. Kulkarni 
19) Shri Madhusudan. 
20) Shri D.N. Khosla. e 


Discussions followd th» readin, of papers on sach 
topic. At times the participants were divided into 2roups 
for detailsd discussions. Sometimes these ¿roups were 


formed sub,.ctwise (on: for languages, one for social sciences 


ta: las; day, the participants submitte1 


: hon had two AMES Bireetore; Prof. Pand:y, as 
dountata-h-ad of acad mic discussions. He initirted, 
pointed and summed up discussions and drew conclusions. 
: 11izently ana wita a sence of humour, Prof. Pandsy 
stimulated and encouraged. the spared nents and 


TA “exacted work from them. Principal, Puranik, with his 
P. lov- lock.d t^ th- conveni-nos of th participonts. 


4 


durin. the p riod (trin to EAS Nay Erba, Pirpsiov, 
oup-Pho to end Veri-tv E Entertainment Programme by the 


TORA € 


ius YX.S^urc- nersons - Qr. D Datta, Shri Jha, 


tongs 
rar SAINT a cer uj IA de O E 
Shri D.N. Khosla cia pes efforts in getting 
MBSR E A : idet 
y Z-norts, vroformae ais evelostyi-a ae 
wen doni: (oic ET ja 


dS Fe Tn 
Sits ASA suc ad);vciuu y 
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The participants jain d a sood deal by participating 
v LI 
in th. workshop. They will return with a new approach 
towards Student Teaehin, and Evaluation". 
t * 
E Impressions. UM. Ten 
) 4 ; 
IUE Then two: of.the participants, Smt. S..Sckhar and 
Fr. D. Dias, vres=nted their impressions about the workshopd 
Smt.. Sekhar anpréciated th: value of this workshop in 
its zrou» working on almost all the major issues ana 


problems psrtainin;-to' the inporov-m nt of Teacher Education 


in general and Studsnt Teacnin; in sorcial. She found 
much deensr insight on learnin: the present practic.s 
of or;anisin; the teacher's practical work both in India 
as well as abroad as it provided a rich intellectual 
food for deliberatin: upon cruciat problems. She à. $5 
obtained oooortuniti-s for useful contacts with gr at 
theacher ;ducators with a view to improving t-acher 
education. It also provided for socia”, cultural and 
emotional integration and contact. 

Fr. Dias mada his impressions in the following 
words. 

“Honourable Gu st Shri Phadnis, Field Officer 3h:i 
Pandey, Principal Puranik € fricnds: 

then-asicca to give my impressions of this Smin r 
I agreed to delsoyuas I fele that my impressions wild be 
the same as those of most of us who have attended this 
seminar. I cam here with the idea of refrcshin; myself 


with th. alr«sdy known ideas on Student Teaching and io 


learn from my colleagues in the teaching profession, I can 


` 


iE that. Blogs tun purses: Ss, 
pp ios 3 
d th= seminar, have be n echicved. 


Jug ve 


| ic of our Field Adviser ‘Shri B.N. Pandey, 


has been very successful. I am surely voicing 


t in Shri Pand-y we had a 
m in conducting senin rs 


interventions ver: to 


C 22 bend face brignt eyes and gentle nod, 


$4 discussions Ne has buen a genial host 


ESO. fron them. Again I am voicing, [m 
caen of.us did learn much from our Aómpánions» 
tas nen via worked b-hina tas. scenes, Seeing to it 


VN Ny) 
4 V. moessary materia! for the discussion - 


aly 


t y Re ed sheets, Touzh naper and pencil, and princi) 


Shed risia, our ncartiest thanks. 


Ty 


D 


hy’ friends, may I ment ion. this, that in discussions 
3 important educationists have foregath>r-d, 
‘the betas: it esson of A teahesr - trainee was as bad o" no 
ie than his first. 'Jhis, for me, has ben a most 
bocata Lr mark. 1f that was true, it seemed to me 
nbus (eol Exes were better closed. Sir, I om 
ppy to say sis sentinar h dispelled that cloud. It was 
A show by what is bein, done by them 


l i MIT m e TA 


their sarnestness Ide avances to train teachers of the 
best. This, for me, has be-n ons special impression -' 

à that there is hon for improy ment of our counory, because 
the "rr in the trainin; eolle34s is ,b+in:.dons earnestly, 


énthusiastica’ly and with th- utmost sincerity”. 


Valedictory Address: j 


| Prof. Phadnis was then requested to make the 
 volidict zy address and to give a nites of, advice to 
the audi nc= on matters pertinent to the standard of 

education in India. The chief guest remarked that he 

| ‘felt shy of acceptin, this offer tob th: oc5i-f Uuest 


! just because he had no *nowl+d3+ of theories, philosonhies 
and m-ihodolo:ies of teaching. & education. But consciously 
} 


he accepted it because ne could join the Sei-ne: and 


mathematics croup to tiv’ certain concrete sucgestions 


for effective teaching of thes: subj cts. Besidvs, 

he would b: Glad to nave the onportunity to mest with, 
great tr echir educators and renowned .ducationists who 
have assembled for this workshop and felt really hamy to 


^ 


know from the impressions of th  perticinants vias they would 


go back with reoriented approach to their work. 

Ine chief gu st then drew | the attention of y 
tí Hous; to the sci-ntific explosions of knowledge which 
was expandin. at a very tremendous snevd and was ceusing 
significant changes in th. Course Content. He realized that 


» Student Teaching & Evaluation is tis the taeary of pry paration 


of teachers which th trading col!ezc^ ar^ pursuing, but 
fearad that they Hav- not alized the importance. of Science x 


and Mava-natics is, the preparation of 


i not gettin, the attention 
the dra content of sxplosion 
kaa dee Hs dh the instance 


e bue m for vor d offer Social 


hunni cies. Sut th. trozedy is a it is 
cn an 2 important place in schools especialy sirls 


Lo" 


nt to teach which is far from the truth, The 
is, that, Un graduation Courses have slight or no 
tion with what.is n««ded in schools. Thero is a n. à 


educationat both th. levels in view of th. recont 


Besides, he wished that.cvery BsBd. Col! 2 must b- 

^ for learning in subjects. Special subject units or: 
: nts, of cach training collegs. But these 

NS AAA who. ane. of high eolibr- Rd 
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trainin; coll-5ss could now work as 'tentres of Excellence" 
to brin; about improv-ment in school education. He 
urged the need to cal? subject seminars and workshops 
where much more practica” and nracticable work could be 
dons. 

In the und he thanked the perticipants and 


organisers for inviting him to th. session. 
Vote (gf Thanks. 


Shri B.N. Pandey f21t his pleasant duty to ‘thank 
the chief 5usst for the lin- of action that he showed 
throuzh nis snesch to the effect that we should make the 
trainin, coll-5es centres of excellence or learning not only 
in nrofsssional sducation but also in subject fields. He 
thanked him once again for the inter-disciplinary approach 
to education, 
$ Then he drey the attention of thë gathering to a 
few problems that hav: arisen out of the explosions in 
various fields of knowledge and the democratic soci: ty 
in ta country. Explosions of knowledge, aspiration, 
and population have result-d in many complications, the 
chi-f amon, which bein, the learning of much mors within 
the sam: amount of time and henes th- quantitative inprovencnt 
of learning «ven at the cost of the qualitative one. The 
democratic set up brou nt all tYns of peonls to school 
resultin, in larger classes and pocrer standards in view 
of poor :ducational backgrounds of aértain p«ople. | Besides, 


thes= changes have brought about a sort of confusion in the 


h SE Eono- 
role and pere-»tion of teacher's duty and responsibilities 


towards his pupils, school, th. community, th: administrators, 


cte. Consejuentlv a teacher's work has ceased vo be as 
* smooth as it has been hith^rtofors in view of a multiplicity of 

demands upon hi: person now. 

7. JHe, therefore, exhorted the training col! ss to 

perform a dort of doubl: duty in ex»laining tis teacher's 

Tole and rssponsibiliti.s to them as also to imorcv: 

tne quali of education. He. was sorrz that there was 

a. very lit:le communication between the teachers and 

Society. Even th» Universities had not thou,ht on this 
:dialoiu- and co unication between the teachers & soci-ty, 
thou .h sons of, thet. ar: noi comin; up to consider the 

importance of tsach:r ©: education for National Dev:lo»m- nt 

as a faith in its-1f. Th-y hav- d-cidely and ri;htly be un to 

realize that th-ir h:ln is n=eded and forc.fully useful for 
;sherin, in an «ra of hop- and transformation in school 
‘education for ta b-tter cause of a wholesoms society. 

On tas other hand, tie training colleges n-ed to learn 

more and mors from other facultiss of the universities to make 

theif programe mors fruitful. 

:Touchin, upon th rol of N.C.5.h.T., Shri. Pand-y nade 

it clear that 15 was working as a poW¿rful catalytic agent to 
+ Caus< impfoven nt and chango. Most of its wor" is only to 

bring people tos: ther for cross fertilization of ideas and 

practices as oh present workshop would reveal where ps0»? fro 

25 Institutions under 8 universities in thrs= states have bcn 


brought together to deliberate fruitfully on so vital issues 
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as the entir. practical work involved in th- preparation 
of teachers fox secondary schools. He thanked all the 
particinants, r-corders, conveners and their respoctive 
institutions for makin: this "rksho» a success through 
their esteemed presence. 

Shri Pandey conveyed his special thank: to 
Prof. G.4. Puranik who had gratefully accented to be 
the Hony, Div:ctor of, tn. workshop and for the excellent 
arrangem-nts meds for the deliberations and ths stay of 
participants. Ho attributed the success of the workshop 
to the dynamic personality of Shri Puranik. He also 


thanked Shri K 


and th= of^icc staff of Prof. Puranik 
who spared no «fforts to do’ the job assigned to. them 
in connection with tho workshope 

Shri Pand-y was grat ful to the resource p:rsons = 
Sarva Shri 3.K. Jha  B.K, Kundley ani Dr. NeKe Dutt -` 


who always huln+d the deliberations for constructive and 


creative work. 


I. 


At 
vum 


1. 


n 
DPA 


Chapter u- 


Action Plans 
Kumari V.B. Mehta & 
Er. M.B. Kundley. 


University Training College, 
Nagpur 


| University Level 


Subj.ct t:ach=rs from affiliated Colleges of 

Nagpur University to be Pequested to develop 

methodolosy of teaching their subjects. After 

written reports, a Workshop will bs arranged 

to arrive at a common methodology. ‘ r 

Materials required for the same to bs written by 
s AUNE 

members concerned . 

Axrive st an agrsed proforma of Supervision and 

evaluation. eT 

Discussion on other topics. 


Sanction additional Staff. 


Attach some school as experimenta! schools. 


AL College level 


l. 


VH 


ds 


5. 


If abovs not possible at University level then 


the the same will bs placed befors the college 


LG 


Follow up at No.2 in A to be taken up as M.Ed. 


object for dissertation. 


Revision: of present lesson plan in the 1 


experi -nces 52-69, 
Co-opsrations among regular school teachers 


Try out i.aching methodolozy evolved at No.l under A. 


—— —— "lw en 


E 


6. 


TG 


8. 


At ps 


2. 
3s 
4. 
5. 
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One weeks internship day practice in-teaching is to 
be tried out discussion by member of staff, head 
members and some school teachers. l 
Prep: ration of material and its translation in 

“Yat athi & Hindi, Synopsis, notss, a to be 
prepared by staff. 


Teaching content coursos and content tests. 


ersonal -Level 


If teaching mèthodology dev: slopnent is not ppsssere 
at University or College ley: 7 then at personal 
lave? trying out some ideas in my own subjects e 
Fo:sation of Biology club». 

Study group of teachers. | 

Translation of proforma in Marathi & Hindi. 

A study of cone pt of efficient teachers as 
understand by collegs supervisors in next two 


years. 


Snt. M. Barpute 
Principal, - : 
TA Govt. College of Zducation 
AS PLI. i "Uo 2. Yeotmál. 


r D 


¿le In ths staff ma¢ting ths teacher educators wil? bi given 


an oral report of this seminar and the various papsrs 
VIEN. bave been received durin. this seminar, Will be kept 
in the staff room for thzir use. 

2. Internship will be tried. In the day to-day 

practic. tsaching programe also two Seminar teachers 
Etrom sach coopsrating school will be requested to supervised 
/. lessons Of our teacher trainees and'off.r their remarks andy 
comments. EN 


3. Cooperation 


1) Combined mo-tings of Principal, Headmasters, Collage 
educators, secondary school teachsrs will. be 
organised periodically once in three months. 

we Jii) Geography association will be formed and 

Geozraphy teach=rs from all local high 

schools will be requested to become 

members. r 


iii) Competition in essay writing, debates will 
bs organised for High School students. 


4. Dey3loning Methodology 


i. Due encouragement will bs given to develop & 
evolvs< new methodology. 


ii. Special faciliti-s will bu provided to the persons 
who are keen & anxious to do research. 


5. To try out a workable proforma of supervision 


and evaluation. 


ee 


III Shri C.V. So.ankar : 
E 3wavalmabi College of Educatio 
“lardha+ i 


Mend xs of. the staff of our col’ ege will be acquainted 
with ta. work dons in the workshope Particularly, 
proformas will be discussed in detail in ths light of the 
Concept of Student Teaching. 

We Shall try to introduce the profarmas evolved 
on 193 .0n planning, observations and evaluation from 
the nxt academic session 1970-71. 

We shall plan to get cooperation from the cooperating 
teachors of the cooperating schools by conducting meetings 
with the. and encouraging pupil teachers to take part 
in curricular activities of the cooperating schoolse 

We shall try to encourage pupil-teachers to try 
different types of lesson plans in the light of the 
discussion ve had in the seminar, We shall acquaint 
pupil-teach-rs with the rating scale and evaluation 


technique of student-teaching, . introducing it in the 


second phase of practices teachings (1969-70) this yeale 
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' P EE Shri J.D. Altekar & E 
IV. Shri B.K. Jha. 


Janata College of Education, 
y a ae Chandrapur (Maharashtra) 


This college proposes to undertake the following a 
activities in the light of the discussions held st this 


seminar. 


1. Student-tegching:- 


(a) A content test will be develop ed. for those 


trainees who have not offered the subject 
for methodology at graduation level 


(b) Diagnostic tests will be developed in languages 
añd used for renedial measures for language 
teachers. 


. (c) Efforts will be made to associate school 
JB teachers in student teaching. 


+ 2. Evaluation, 


(a) Different types of vrofomas will be tried, 
and if found necessary, seperate proformas 
will be develoned taking into consideration 
special skills required for each subject. 


(b) Sentnars and workshops in student teaching 

' and evaluation will be organized for student 
teaching and evaluation will be organized for 
student teachers and teachers of the local 
schools. 


` 3. Research and Innovations 

(a) Experiments will bc conducted for developing 
methodology of teaching. 

(b) action research and Research work will be 
undertaken in different aspects of student 
tesching and evaluation. Advice will be 
sought from N.C.E.R.T. in technical matters, 
if needed. 

The college will be very hapoy to organize a seminar 

en student teaching and evaluation for teacher educators 
from colleges affiliated to Nagour University if finencial 


help is made available by N.C.S.R.T. - 
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A3 
. 


Me Shri C.V. Dakshin Das, | 
: Govt. Vollege of Bauc’ation, 
Bhandara. NEU 


1l. A full report of the seminar will be submitted to 

the Principal who will call a staff mesting and put up 

the roavort for discussion and suggestions if any) 

2. A regular programme will 5e drawn of weskly discussions 
at the end of each Practices teaching pIbgramme preferably 
on Saturdays during the second term of the session, 

a The important points discussed in the seminar will 

be considered the new practices existing in other 

training colleges will be scanned and the new proforma 
arrived at will be put into nractice, The reports there- 
upon Called from the supervisors at the weckcnd and 

put up for discussion before the weekly meetings, 

4, The teacher trainees will be advised by th > Method. 
teachers to take advantage of a many new techniques as possi- 
ble in then teaching and frecly give their opinions to the 
Method lecturers during and finally at the end of their 
practice teaching programme, 

De Th: use of audio=visual aids will be encouraged and a 
period allotted for it if possible, Attempt will be made 
to orient cach pupil teacher as well as lecturer. to handle 
the taperecorder, the projector etc. by the lecturer in- 
charge of Audio-visual, The programme which is already in 
progress will be further intensified, 

6. The members of staff so dso the teacher trainees will 
be explained th- value of literary reading and discussions. 
The Lecturcrs will be eneourag:d to follow discussion 


method in at least a few tonics in the second term. 


ar 
^ 


84 ‘an ettamt is proposed to be made to draw up a 


JU qe they teach during their th-ory lecture, 


| program. c of Internship during the next session, The 
matter will b> Considered ina me-ting of the College 
| Staff end Headmasters of cooperating schools and if 
„avo roved the. ox eriment will. be taken Up next year and 
p roges sthod carefully 


$ á Pate LOBO. 


VI. VUE es; Shri T.S. Raghuwanshiya, 
Principal, ; 
P.P. College of Education, 
` Gondia. 


1). To hold meetings of the teaching nembers of the P» 
staff of the college : 


1) to acquaint the: with ih- proceedings and 
findings of the workshop on student teaching 
and evaluation held at University Training 
Colr.ens Nagpur from 22nd Oct. 1969. 


ii) to acquaint them with the techniques of evaluation 
of the student teaching and to prescribe common 
mas for evaluation, on the lines suggested 


in th: workshop, 


2) To depute, as for as possible, the Method Masters to 
supervise tae lessons of student-teachers of the methods 
they. ars teaching fer effective guidance, 


3) To choose the expsri.nced teachers of the co-operating 


«schools to wor’: as co-o erating=teachers for guidance 
P 3 


and supervision for internship in particular, 

4) To call a meeting of whe Principals and Headmasters 
of. co-operating schools before the start of second 

phase of student teaching programme with a view to have 
smoother co-operation between the co-operating schools and 
the colleges 

53 elo provide ons week ts Internship Programme of the 
student teachers to enable then to have an idea of the 
working of tas school and to know the duties of a teacher. 
6) | To organize an association of college lecturers with 
a view to find out and record from time to time the results 
sota nd and progress made after application of various 


new techniques of evaluation on student teachings 


Kos SURE 
^ 
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Shri K.T. Echare 


M Rs Principal, 


Shri Shivaji Coll-g< of Educa 
Anravati. 


fn. col"sge shati do th: following in the 


x Gbhing ysarsi- 
ule; Lesson planning:-. New proforma of lesson planning shall 
adopted. x 
2, Use of Librarys- Lib:ary books shall b- circulated 
among th pupil-teach.rs and they shall be asked to 
discuss.in th. tutorial groups. A list of topics shall 
be put up on th. Notices Board of the colleg in advance 
for discussion, . ; 


, 36° Supervis on of lessons:- At least 5 lessons shall bé 

supsrvised whol.ly, Some lessons shall be supervised 

by ths cooperating teachers of th- these schools run by 
ths same Der uerit and their remarks shall be given 
proper weightags in evaluating th- practice lesson. If 
possible internship prograi:*s shall be trisd next years. 
4. Experimsntationt- Experiments on new approaches in 
certain subject areas ahall be conducted every year and 

j ths infersnces drawn shall be recorded. The college 
Shall organise a Workshop of school teachsrs at least in 
a year in order to acquaint tham with new methods. 

5. Demonstration and group discussions:- Eminent teachers 
of schools situated in the vicinity of ths colege shall be 
requested to cooperate in the teaching programme of the 
collsg¢ e E 


6. Evaluation:- A proforma fr evatufEion of student 
A 

^ Qus 

7. Pupil t-achors of the colleg- who show interest in 


teaching shall be adopted, 


experimentation shall be sncouraged. 


E 


VIII Shri D.T, Sathe, 
Lecturer, 
Trin Govt, P. 1B, T, College, 


Amravati. 


l.. The delegates will communicate the revort of 
the work done in this workshop to their colleagues 
and it will be discussed from practical point of 


view. 


Le A mecting of th: headmasters will be convened and 
some of th: problems elgi difficulties of the schools 
how to remove “then, their cooperation will be discussed 


with them, 


29. Proformas are already used in our college, but 


the profomas prepared in this workshop will be 
studied and discussed in our college and cither 
this proforma or some new on: evolved out of discussion 
will b used. 

i 


4. crap of the subj edite todehars will bc organised 


and thev vill $e Jeltes in new techniques of teaching. 
Suggestions will be invited fron ren also and effort 


will be made to execute then as and when possible,. 


1 


S/Shri R.D. PXL ba 
S.B. Gonarkar 
College of Education 
Akola, 


The Principal, Govt, College of Education, Akola 
could not remain present duc to certain preco-cupations, 


How-vcer,-h: is ke*n to know ths type of work that 


""the workshop has done. He will be apprised of all the 


proceedings and the discussions arrived at in the workshop | 


and all th papers read in the workshop would be placed 
before him-and discussed by us, 
We ate-confident-that-th¢ principal would like to 
implant th? following schemes in our college from 
the next session: 


1. Lesson plan of the college will be revised. 


2. Scheme for observation will include items 
enlisted by the sub-committees annointed by the 


workshop group. 


doxes: 3. P‘riods for tutorials will be enhanced to give 


scope to discussion on topics included in the syllabus. 

4. Lecture periods will be reorganized in the staff 
«meeting: with a view to: avoid overlaming, 

Se Exincipal will be requested, to relieve a lecturer 
E who hime to do some, raspareh work. 

6. Internship programme of a weeks duration will 


Se 1üpbonenked in each term of the session next year. 


Prof. K.S. Kale, Vice Principal 
College of Education, Sangli. 


A 


AL The staff memb'=rs in our cpllcge will be acquiainted 
with thc important findings of the workshop in various 
„areas of student teaching. .For this purpose a 
weckend mesting will be.arrengc? within a wek of the 


opening of the college, 


2, . Then a plan will ve prepared to implement the discussions 
arrived at in th^ workshop and the suggestions formulated 
for improvenent of student teaching; in the workshops; so 


far as they ars apolicable. to.our conditions and needs. 


y This plan will. be two phased.(23) One for immediate 
. implementation and (b) for long term implementation 
denending upon necessary permission from the University 


tios RR R 


2. 


4. 


and. provision in thc prescribed syllabus and programme of 
activities. The plan will include:-, 


“Subject councils or groups of M,M.S., Practising 
. school teachers and trainees will be formed 


(m quovis Aces Ue 


to discuss the lessons observed during a week 
in a meeting on Saturday every alternate week 


"or towards the end of each month. Attempt will 


be made to relate th: theories taught in the 
Special method-lecturcs to the techniques and 
methods used in actual oractice teaching during 
that period. Aera 


Observation by th- trainees will be made more 
useful by organising short period discussion 
of points to b. observed during the weck with 
phased emphasis. on different aspects of a lesson. 


The five point evaluation profoma giving the 
broad areas of observstion prepared by our languag 
group will be explained to the staff members 
‘econcern=d and, they will be requested to use it for 
the practice lessons to be observed by them during 
the second term and offer their suggestions for 
improvement of th:'same., Staff members dealing 
with othcr subjects also will b* requested to 
study the profomas prepared by the workshop to pu 
and offer suggestions at the end of the year. 


ALI the reports of. the proceedings of th: wo rk shop y 


the papers read and discussed in the workshop will 
be made avialable to all the staff members for 
careful perussl: and study and if possible a wecken 
seminar may be orgsnised for the discussion some 
salient points made out therein, About 3 to 4 
paced or ptriodical sessions will be necessary 
for this purpose. 
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operating teachers and the Headmasters 
9.. Cooper prastising all will be appraised of | 
the important measures thought out by the semina 
for improvement of student teaching as for El 
as they are concerned e.g. (i) Proforma giving 
5 point plen of observation prepared by this 
workshop (ii) Mututal understanding and 
Fie lx x.. acceptance of tne concept of student tesching 
uic TEMAS as a joint responsibility of the prsotising 
T. “school and the Collège of Education (iii) Use 4 
of the lesson aids prepared by the college (with 
a view to creating favourable atmosphere) by the 
EPR cooperating, teachers in their routine teaching | 
m mt n work which will give pupil-teschers a confidency 
Po) o that the aids are of practical use for day today 
NG "t teaching (iv) Occasional discussion about the 
utility and practicability of the matters 
advocated by the college with the cooperating 
CENE 4 ; .. teachers and exchange of views and experiences — 


in the regard. 


"E dan s: 6, Encouragen^nt, careful consideration, guidance 
t opportunity to put into practice will begiven í 

o. to many new method or approach of teaching 
AS : ia by 2 pupil teacher if he is found to 
Me LT ave the enthusiasm, resourcefulness and ability 
to think of and to put into practice any such - 
innovation in the method of teaching. | 


LL - -7. “Attempts will be made ho establish closer conis 
"aes Que d and develop more intimate relationship with 


ability of our college. 


vd. (a) . To start summer courses in subiect knowledge  - 

of the duration of 4 weeks, in the first instance) 

ANES CETE. an. experimental basis for refreshing and bringing | 
OS NE uptodate, as for as possible, the subject knowl eag 


ieee de rd da: OL Ure pUpil-teachers admitted to the college for 
A 3 that academic year. XE 


2. (b) To prepare a suitabl^ Syllabus for the course in 8f 
INP n subject, : Xr É 


een (e) Attempt will be made to enlist the coop eration 
QOO iS Y of lecturers in the local Arts & Science & 
Commerce Colleges for traching various subjects. 


"Be iuo Pris eit a 
a. 2. 
3. 
(040 997^ 
e PO 
Ej 
C 


"To introduce intemshio for eriod of one week pe 
t AO Le E 


erm to m wi 


evolve apartic able d useful 
^ reference to condi ne 


shesme, wi ions an s of the 


college. 


Orientation course of, about 203 days during their 
leisure for nractising school’ teachers at the 
beginning of the school tem but prior to the 

opening of the college as for as possible to give than 


- en idea of th= techniques, methods. and approaches taugh 


and advocat-d by the college for practice teaching and 
to give then an ides, ih general, of the modern 
concent of student teaching with a view to ensuring and 
cnlisting better and more effective cooperation 

from them 


. Efforts will be made; 


"Supervision of student teáehing. 


x6 5 M rt Principal, A.B, Magdum, 
2 E i Azad College of Educ ation, 
i ye Satara 


To arrange Staff discussion on "Student Tesehing 
and Evaluatien", 


To make use of, on an experimental bases, the 
different proformae develep ed in the” wa rkshen, 


Ts extend gradu ly the use of the metnód»ef 
Internship to all the student teachers of the 
college. 


an” 


To seek coop eration from the ees 
teachers o the cooperating schools in the 


To try out eriticism lesson by the trainees 
(Mysore Plan) 


To Steals discussion of al1 teachereeducators 
and all trainees on tho special methods of 
teaching of all school subjects, 
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XII. . "s. Shri J.G. Kulkarni, & 
Shri R.C. Kalase 
Dayanand College of Education 
Sholapur. 


n Out College of Education p.IDposes ii follow the 
RN action plan in connsction with the Student 
Teaching programe. 

l.. We were so far arranging stray lessons for' a weck, 
but we now propose to have a plan of continuous teaching 
for every pupil teacher. A weekly timetable will be 
Did but it: will he repeated for four weeks. This 
will croate Closer relationship between the pupil- 
teachers and the master of method. end gui dado e ii 

2. Denonstration lessons by the masters of methods will 
be arrange E at the beginning of tho first term and at the 
BEAR EP ‘of the second term also, At present they are 
arranged only et th» beginning of the first tem. 

d The meetings of the masters of method coneerned 
with a particular subject will be held at the beginning 
of the first torm to bring out uniformity in respect of 
guidanc> and common techniques to be followed in thc 
lesson plans. At the beginning of the second term, these 
mectings will be held again along with the pupil-teachers 
and thc masters of method. 

4. Many student-teachers ar: prone to offer English and 
Mathematics for their methods ever though they hav- not 
offered these subjects st graduation level. To put a 
check to this practice and to make choice of method more 
reliable, we propose to introduce a sp:cial content. ` 
course tests part from regular subj-^ct-knowlcdge tests 


which ars in vogue at present, The content course tests 


CA We also propose to introduce the scheme of 


get an experiance of other sehool-work apart from 
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will be restricted only for English and Mathematics. 


Th pupil teachers will be given tà: clear-cut idea regardin 
the natures of such ossi A minimum of 6% marks should 
be obtained by the candidate to ber qualified for the 


^ 


choice. 


‘internship for fresh students in collaboration with 


th- co-operating schools so that the freshers will also 


elass-room teaching. 
St) ASRS UE already started the scheme of subject clubs 
to develop more E wita the schools. In addition 
to that we propose to organise some seminars, evaluation 
workshop and more get together programmes for thc 
co-op erating schools.. 

We propose to impl mont this action plan from the 


ensuing academic year 1970-71. . 


Shri Bolo Ant: £C 
; College of Education, 
( EET Don Rataniri. 


1. Orientation Courses - y in "Re en Ea 


Subject RATS fron the seophrating 
teachers vil? also b. invited, 
2.  Domonstration lessons will be arranged 


by some good teachers from the l 
&coperatin: schools also. 
3e Some very good past teachers wil! also b- 
| invited fer. the orientation — 
coursos and for demonstrotion Male 
ino do, Demonstration lessons i) be arranged even 
during the begining of thy second $ HY 


ry « term, A Put e" "Wt "i 
5. Practice teaching: vid > j^ 4 
j Much Latitude wil] bs given to |^ — — 


the train 5 in p! annia: Jasons aftery 
, they have finished about. yard of thy 
AN , quantum of lessons, y 
6. Give & tate butw en tha — schooln & 
thu college. 


7. Invitin, Headmasters and cooperating teach.ro 
on various occasions. 
1) Cultu al programmes. 
11) Judges for cooperations 


i 
4 


» > e" p BW N A . 
UAT ETES AS TR PRADA A ee eru RM 


Af E: . Shri G.S, Dongrc 
Ine College of Education, 
Nasik (Maharashtra) 


_ Immediate Understanding 


Talks and Discussions on Topics with the Teacher. 


educators of the Colleg: - Time required - 6 days - 2 hours 


a day. Topics to be covered - 1. Concept and Purpose of 
Stud-nt Teaching. D 


2. Lesson Planning. 


3. Demonstration and Observg 
lesson. 


4. Supervision of Student 


Teaching. 
5. Proformas for Student 
Teaching. 
6. Evaluation of Student 
Teaching. ' 
Distant 
P Talks and Discussion on Topics with the Headmasters | 


and Teachers of all the Practising schools - 3 days - 2 hours” 


a day - apnroximatrly in th month of March/April 1970. 


, 


Topics to be covered 


1. Organisation of student teaching and internship + - 
2. School Cooperation in Student Teaching. E 


3. Innovation and Research to feedback on Student 
` Teaching. 


— 
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Application Subject Educations 


Workshop on l. Proformas for Student Teaching 


2. Svsluation of Student Teaching . 
Duration ; 2 days: Times 5 hours a day, 
June 1970, 


A talk:to be followed by a discussion with Student 
Teacher of the coll-g* on the last day of the second session. 
(15,3.1970) - Topics Developing attitudes among student-teachers 
Following of Training Colleg Methodology 


ghri S.B. Halbe, 
College of Education, 
Jalgaon. * 


tm Concept of student teaching 

2. Lesson planning 

3. Demonstration ond observation lesson 
4. Supervision of Student Teachers. 

5. Profom of student teaching. , 


6. Bveluation of Student Teaching. 


There are some of the topics which can be taken 


1) Organisation of student teaching & internship 
2) School cooperation in student teaching. 


3) Innovetion 22d Research to feed back on 
Student teaching. 


Application: 
1. Workshop on Profomas on student tesching. 


| 2, Workshov on Sv^luation.. E. 
Follow up of Methodology . 


XVI i Prof. D.k, Joshi 
Coll^gc of Sducation 
Ahm c dnagar. 

In vi'w of the deliborations in all 10 days 
of th^ Seminar, I f=-1 that all decisions, or common 
conclusions, arrived at, over th various oroblems, and 
aspects connceetod with studentetcaching deserve implementation 
with right earnest. However, considering time at our disposal 
and other limitations, I would suggest that the following 
necd immediate priority. 
ES To organise ori-ntation course of 3 days or 
to arrange lectures for the staff members in the college, 
and to enlighten them on the aspects involved in Student. 
Teaching progremme, discussed in the Seminar. 
Be With the help of staff members, to prepare a 
detailed sci:m^ consisting of criteria of Sup ervising 
(guidance + evaluation ) trainee's lessons, with a 
common understanding and faith that further supervising of 
lessons will be done in accordance with ths improvised scheme. 
3; To enlighten trainees about the methodology in 
Training Colleges and also the Teaching methods that should 
be adopted when they would go to schools after training. 
4. Other aspects such as follow-up of Training College 


methodology, discovery of n-w talents, etc. would be taken 


Up gradually. 


Shri S.V. Kher 
College of Education, Dhulia 
(Maharashtra). 


du o PU 


bites tés will be acouainted with the 


ls 


A suitable progorma for evaluation of 
"^ pBactice-teaching will b: evolved. 


Student-teachers will also be providsd with 
obscervation-pro fore. 


Aspects other than practice-tesching 
¿involved in student teaching will be 
attended to. i 


Somè changes in t saching student-toachers 
will be introduced. (Discussion method, 
assignments besides lecture. method) ` 
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4 
XVIII... n Rev, Fr. n.J. Dias 
i ES. Xaviers Institute of Education, 
3: "fs ~ Bombay. 


5. 


Discussions with my staff members on the 
various points discussed at this workshop, 


A.saninar with our present students on teaching, 


A seninar with our present coop erating schools 
on teaching. 


The material needed for the discussion and saninars 

will be cyclostyled and given to: participants 
particularly th^ proformas on lesson planning, Bp ervision 
and evaluation. : 


. Encouraging staff members and teachers of a 
our opes rating schools to write articles in educational. 


papers and magazines: and in Gur own little college 
paper, XN 


4 


The Projects made at the end of UT pratica 
teaching must be personal work ) 


Teacher trainces to bc encouraged (insisting) to 
use as many methods and techniques as possible. 


Invite Principals of our cooperating schools, 
to givc talks to our students. 


Invite the Principals of our practising schools. 
to discuss: tas work of te ach: rs trainee in the 
schools. à 
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Smt, 4.4. Dabholkar g 
RIX. à Miss U.I, Lokadwela 


P.V.0,T. College of Education > 
for Wom=n, Bombay - 20. 


The various aspects of the problems were discussed 
at the above mentioned workshop. Various suggestions 
were made for the improvement of student-teaching. In the 
light of the discussion at this workshop the following points 
will be discussed in the staff m«-ting aná tien policy vil] 
be framed: 

`l. ‘The scheme of Block-t:aching, internship and 
cooperating teachers to be discussed with the principals of 
the schools.. 

2. Number-of demon stration, ‘criticism and discussion 
lessons to be increased ( 3 in each subject; 2 in the 
beginning and.th one in the second term) 

8. Efforts to be made in the direction of 
enriching ‘to the content knowledge in subjects 
alleged for practice tesching. 

4. Lessons for co-curricular activities to be 
arranged (minimum two) 

5. The evaluation proforma, rating scale to be 
framed.. 

6. Observation proforma for this student teachers 
to be discussed. 

7. Tutorial system to be revised. 

8. Aequaintance with school organisation to 
be discussed, 

9. Efforts to be made to motivate the student-teachers 
to develope the reaction and study-habits. 
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10. Efforts to be made to develop the positive 
attitudes towards the profession, subjects, and the 
pupils. 

In consultation with the Principal of the College 
the following points will be placed before the University 
authorities for consideration. 

1. Marks for internel work to be increased from 


200 to 400. 
2. External examination 'In part 11 to be discontinued. 


3. Minimum number of lessons to be fixed ond no 
differentistion to be made between experienced and 
,inex»eri:nced teachers in this respect, 
:4.' Some res^arch projects for eyolving new metho- 


dology to be undertaken, | 


ï 


AE e a I 


ED4B- Us 


ac" 


Sut. U.H. Khanapurkan 
. College of Education, Osmanabad 


All topics will be discussed in the staffmeeting 


The following recommendations of the Workshop will be 
implemented by the College. - 


i Orientation programe 


a) Content test will be given in the beginning 
and if it is found that some of them are `- 
below par efforts will be made to improve them by 
giving assignments and suggesting books for 


reading . 


b) Before demonstration lessons, Lectures will be 
arranged on the topics which have direct bearing 
on practice teaching viz - Maxims of teaching, 
Methods of teaching, Questioning, Lesson planning, 
laws of learning etc, 


c) Practice in Black Board will also be given. 


d) At present demonstration lessons are arranged 
in thc begintng of the year only, from next 
year demonstration lessons will be arranged twice 
a year, (1) in the begining of tho year 
(ii) on the second term. Attempts will be made 
to take denonstretion lessons in different parts 
of the subject and types of lessons. 


2. Actual Practice Teaching 


At present practice teaching is arranged in phased 
block teaching. Besides class-room teaching, students 
will be asked to porticinate in some of the activities 
in the school during that pcriod. Besides that, they 
be asked to make observations of the different aspects 
ths school viz. - school building, Library, various 
co-curricular activities conducted in the school. 

The studentsl will be asked to observe the teaching 
of thc experienced teachers. 


3. For lesson planning, observation, (by student teachers) 
and evaluation, pro formas suggested in the workshop 
will be used either as they ar or with some modificatio! 


4. Besides lecturing methods like discussion, symposium 
` will be tried for some of th: topics in theory. 
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ite E Mrs. J.K. Pillai 

XXI -Principal 
Sri Avinashilingam Teachers! 
College, Coimbatore 


I propose to carry out a few improvements in the 
already existing practices this year and then try and 


introduced some new projects from June 1960, 


l. Discussion with staff members and relevent 
points with Hesdmaster and group teachers. 


2. The suggestion thet theory 
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are Shmt. S. Sekhar 


Government Training College 
(Women) Coimbatore, 


This year 
What is being done now 


1. The staff of our college 
exchanges views & ideas 


just casually 


2- Aids are made for teaching 
various lessons 


3. Staff jot down points 
observed while super- 
vising lessons 


For Future 


4. Guidance of trainees 
done Lagi some at 
school by co-operating 
teachers, 


5. We do notice modifications 


of techniques of teaching 
by certain staff of 
practicing schools. 


What can be done in future, 


1. To organize a study circle 
among tte staff, ts share 


their knowledge and to 
expand it, 


8:376 encourage trainees to 
prepare kits for teaching 
various units, 


3. To encourage the staff tó 
make these more systenatic 
and comp rehensive. 


4. To try to arrange group 
discussions of trainees, 
co-operating teachers and 
tne college supervisors at 
praeticing schools - as 
orientation for teachers. 


5. To try to persuade a 


systanatic application of 
these, to co-operate in 
their effort and study the 
techniques carefully for 
wider dissenination of 
knowledge 


XXIII $/Shri T.R. Lakshminarayan € 
G. Shanmuzam 
Govt. Teachers! Colleges, 
Saidepat. 
‘ 
1. Acovaint the Principal with the proceedings of the 


workshop and arrange for a study of the pspers by various 


Lecturers and a discussion afterwards! 


2. Discuss with the practising school teachers (especially 


in the Faculties of various subjects) the recommendstions 
made by the workshoo regarding sup ervision and evaluation 
of student teaching. ‘there is ^ good opnortunity now as 
the college is having three wesks of int-nsive teaching 


practice in November 1969. 


Se Preoere a guestiomaire for eliciting the views of the 
following groups regarding the*nroformae proposed for 
evaluation and supervision of student teachings 
a) Staff of the Treining College 
b) Headmasters (Principals) of practising schools. 
' o) Co-operating Teachers. 
d) student Teachers. 


The findings will b: communicated in the form of paper. 


4. Arrenge for a two-day seminar for cooperating school 


teachers with the help of thc college Extension Department 
whore the participants of this workshop will guide the 
discussion on Supervision and Eveluation of Student Teaching 


wy serving as Resource personnel. 


ix j Miss S.N. Nagarathna, 


AXIV. 2 
Lecturer, ; 
Govt, Coilege of Education 
Mysc ze. 
1. Not to assess the first few lessons given by a 
teacher trainee. 
2, To have a stall discussion bofore Yinally evaluating 
a student, 
3. A few lessons to be given in rural areas so thet the 
teacher trainees are exposed to different environment, 
4. Exhibition of last years work in the beginning of the 
year to orient new trainees about the Practice Tesching 
Mo rk. a : 
5, 3ncouraging the trial of other methods by the 
trainess during the end of sscond term, under 
the guidance and supervision of college staff. 

6. Discussion of only good points in the beginning of 
the lesson to encourage the trainces. 

We A test to be administered by the trainee on the 
unit that he has completec and show the result to 
the subject teache:: . 

$, To invita teachers of co2perating schools, to 
participats in ths co-curricular sctivitiog of the 
college. 

9. A debate to be organised for school teachers and 
a Rolling Trophy to be maintained, 

10, As we are hevine on Audio-visual section with full 
equipment end a tecanician, and some of the lecturers 
cannot handle the machines, to train 411 teache 
lecturers in the use of nroj sectors, epidiascope, 
tape recorders’ etc. : 

ll. Discussion with the staff about the experiences 


of the workshop, 


"T 
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XXV - XXVI 
S/Shri N. Subremanayá”; S/ghriB.K. Nogmne, 
K,R, Madhusudan, D.R.N, Murthy 


Saradavilas College of K, Praseman Kumar 


Education, Mysore; Institute of 3ducation, Mysore, 


T. Demonstration lessons will be given toth by the 
teaching faculty and by the subj set-toaehors of the schols, 
at the rate of 2 or 3 lassons in the I tem in each of the 
subjects and 3 or 4 lessons during the 11 tem of th: 
practice teaching. These lessons will be planned in co- 
o»^ratio^ with the subjoeteteach^r of tha nractice teaching . 
schools. 

2. mo organise some of Un demonstration lessons on n 

unit plan basis. 

3. Ins student-teacher will be initiated to lesson planning 
to develop the habit of hebit of planning to anticipate 

the class roàm teaching and think of ways end means to 

share thm most effectively. 

4. To toke one of the classes of the practising school 

for providing an omortunity to t sch^r education 

to practic- modern methods of teaching techniques and 
Research er. 


5, To make use of the rating scales evolved for evalusting 


student teaching »Togranme es for as nossible, 


6. To undertake Projects! concerning with th^ classroom 


teaching and out of class room activities with the 
active cooperation of th nractsing schools. 

7. he stud nt teach r will be thoroughly guided in tn- 
latest technigoss of observators sné also to follow 

the orofomae arrived st in this workshop. 


TEM il 
5d 10. The Student teacher will be properly and nractically 


bn iu s schools, by adaptiny Block nractico, 


VA Asi: m MG in&.ontha meeting wi'l be convened 
Portes Ka Oe ‘training colleze and studant-tsach: ers 
AA 


wil Ds convened to discuss the findings of the Resources 
d s thar results on Education or practice teaching. 


| Suldad, Sunsivised, and evaluated to revise all th: imnortant 


| ebiedtives of student-teacher. 


" A ll. 4s for as possible we sahll try to meet the 
m " 


1 


"dd i 


individual differcne sLamon, student teacher both with regard 
subject teachin | and mathodolor y. 

12. ) We shall alos try tr introduce proper progra fo» tha 
APTO ei» sat oF the content-knowled*s of th. trainees in 
their spacial subjects at tha rate of 2 mseting a month. 

13. To introduc: tn Acid o an"Toa-h to plaunin: 

ani conduct Of lessons, *-esin. in view the later 


proformae prepa: ed in th-:: seminar. 


:.14. To guide th- stud nt tsach-r to contribute something that 


z $ 


is really worthwhile and original to the educational joórnals. 


145. j3 To iniroduii thea th. proper method of orzanising 


and Conducting tas Vander oaa ar activiti-s in their 
Schools. 


sa 
16. In. «sons M^ b fully supervised sither by the 
subjact-toach T or by tn Training College staff or ths 
v. OF Dei 
Method Mas tar: tiun ER 1-ssohs vel be fully discussud. 
SFr NT o, 


‘the eo-oneratin; teacher will be included in the discussion 
of ths Lesson. ^ 


i 
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27 Coop="ating=teach P wil! ba pron:rly «nlizhtened 
rezardins the evaluation of the lesson 

18. “e shall orient the Cooperating teach=r with the 
msthods of observation and evaluation of th: lessons 
befor. the actual commenconeont of the practica-in-t-aching 
DIO, Y anme. 

19. Theory part of it will be tauzht and introduced 
befors actual Demonstration lessons bszin. 

20. Throu:h the means of the Alumni Associations, 

the ineservics prozra ns vill be introduced. Cooncrating 
Will be established. With th-ir help certain ressa:ches in 
educational oractice and methodology will be undsrtaken, 
21. All ths members of the staf^ will be oriented alonz 
Wit. t. cooperating sectors, th: new evaluating approach 
as regard lesson planning and evaluation, by ths method 
master, 

22. Th. exper? -nce and knowledge gained by the teacher 
educators “ho will have participated in Summer Institutes 
and seminars or 'orkshops of this kind will be properly 
utilised fron tims to time. 

0BJ..CTIVEs Our main objsctivs will be to improve the 
AVERAGE IBACEGR! in t-aching technicuss in all aspects 
and to develop in him our experimental attituds and thinking 


ability cn proper lines". 


PE 
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VR Name College. ^. VRAC Signoture 
E EI NI = skies sels 222 NC ss 
l Shri B.K. Jha ‘Janta Collage of Muht on 
: Chanda (Ms). M y 
Rey. Dds Dias Princi>al,St,Xavier!s Institute 
Bi of Education, Bombay, 20. 
3, Smt.J.K.Pillai ',,Prinei»al, Sri Avinashlingam 
‘Neg Teachors bollege, Coimbatore. 
4. Smt, A-A- Dabhdkar P.V.D. T. College of Education, 
A Bombay. 
5. Shri G. Shannugam Teachers! Coll-ge, Saidenet, 
i Madras. . : 
8, Shri C.V.Vakshindas Govt. College of Education, 
Bhandara. 
7. Shri D.R.Narayana Murti Institute of hduembidn, 
; Nazarbad,Mysore, 
8, Shri K.f.Mehoare Princinal, Shivaji College of 
| Education, Amravati. : 
9. Sh ri S.L. Lohokarsv Swa i of Heads 
Bal 
10. Shri K.i. Madhusudan 3. V. Training Coll-ge, 
; Mysore... > 
11. Smt.Ü.G.Mhanspurkar  Vollege of Education, Osmanbad. 
Group LBL | 
1p. Shri, J.D.Altckor Janta Vollege of Education, 
Chanda. 
19, Shri S.V.Kher : Collegs of Education, he 
Dhulia. 
4. 3mtb.Margathan Msruthachalam Sri ‘Avinanshlingam 
a Pape Teach ers College, Coimbatore. 
15. Miss U-l-Lakedwal> — #.V.D. I. College of Education, 
Bombey. 
16. Shri B.M.Wani Colleg? of 3ducstion, 
Ratnagiri. 
17, Shri S-B.Halbe Colleg” of Education, 
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Jalgaon. 
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S.No. Name College Signature 
pM a | 
18. Shri 5-4-Joshi Governamt Post-Gradu»te Basic 
Training Coll-g*, Amravati. 
| 5 
lg. Shri BeK. Nagapra Institute of Sduc ation, 
j : Nazarbad, Mysore. 
20. Shri h.h«Deshmukh shivaji Colleg- of Séucotion, 
amravati. 
* "OS ME 
21, shri 2+heJoshi College of Sducation, pu 
EE A Ahm edn agar. | P 
.Mr . Barl ute Principal " 
" mi enh Governnent Colleog: of Education 
Ycotmal. 
Group 'C* 
B. Shri G.S. Dongrc Principal, Colleg” of 
Y Gducation, Nasik. 
24. hri 4-3.Magdun azad Coll^g^ of Siucation, 
Satara 
% smt,.S-sekhar ' ^ Gov. rnm-nt Training Coll eg 
for dom n, “oimbatore. 
t 
26, Kumari V-5.M-hts University Training Coll^g',: 
Nagpur. 
2%. Shri Def. Sathe Government Post-Graduate Basic 
Training College Amravati. 
28. Shri P.H. Gupto P.P.Collog^ of Education, 
Gondi 5. 
2g. Shri h»/+Nandurkar Government College of Education, 
o Bhandara. 
30. shri K.Prasanna Kumar Institute of Education, 
Nazerbsd, Mysore. 
31, shri T.k. Laxninergene "Teachers! Collage Seidan<t, 
, Madras. i. 4 
32. Shri J.G.Kulksrni Dəyanand College of Sducation, 
Shols^ur. 


Shri C.V.Salonkar. Swawal ambi College of Education, 
q Wardh a. 


Group 'D' 


24, Shri K.3.K ale Vice ie patna ey College of 
"àucstion, Sangli, 


35, Shri R.D.Dixit Government College of Idn., 
Akola, 


35. Miss S.N. 5carthna Govt. College of “dueatian, 
Mysore. 


37. Kumari I.G. Jagh Zolleg? of ?ducstion 
Osmenabad. 


38. Shri 2?.B.3handari 17ad College of "iduestion, 


Satara, 
39, Shri IS. Princinal, P+P»College 
Raghuwenshiya of “ducation,.  : 
Gandia. ^ 


40. Shri 3.3+Ganorkcar Yovt. Tollege Bf Zducetion, 
Akola, 


Al. Siri H.Subramenva Sharda Vilas College of du., © 
Mvsore 3 


42, Shri M.Y.Godbole College gf Sdueation, 
Nasik. M 


43. Shri R.J.Kalase Dayanand College af “dueation, 


fui Sholanur, 
ÓN 
DIR3CTORS 
Princinal O-A.Puranik "— Shri B.N,Pandey 
. Resource Persons 
Shri 3.K.Jha Mrs, 3.Masih 
Shri M.B. Kundley Mrs. Leels Patil 
SSCRITARY 


Shri 2.N. Xhosla 
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Special ?ubject Grows. 


S. No, 
ERAS EAS 
Languags Group Jr 
^- 
aha . Shri B-K.Jha 
pam Shri G-S-Dongre 
Spy Shri K.3.K ole 
4. Shri R.D.Dixit ' 
5. Miss U.!.Lakadwala 
6. Kumari 1.G.Wagh 
Te Shri 3.M. Wani 
8, | Shri D.I.Sathe- 
ate Shri 9.B.Halbe 
plor eas: Shri P-N-Guota 
Mis Shri C.V.Oakshindas 
12, Shri 2.U.Joshi 
| 19 Shri J.G-Kulkarni 
14. Shri N.3ubramanye : 123 
¡POSTA Shri R.C.Kalase 
16. =" "Smt, ‘+A-Dabholkar 
| 1. Sh ri. A-D-Magdum 
| Seience Grou 
qM Smt. -Vekhar 
2. Miss. 3-N.Nagarthna Ehe 
p Smt, UÜ.H.Kh-napurkar 
e 4. Shri G. Shanmugam 
i 5. Shri R.¥.Nandurkar 
QU evt A Shri 3.J.Ganorkar 
"e Shri B.K.Neganna 
8. '. Shri K.Prasanna Kumar 
9. Shri K.T.Mehare 
UNE Teese e 1 
195 Shri T.h.Laminaryana 
1t. Shri M.Y.Godbl^ 
A; 3hri S.u-Lohokarev 
13. Shri Madhusudan 
Social Studiss 
ad Shri J.D.Altekar ; : 7 
n Rev. D-J-Dias 
3. Suri P.B-Bhandari 
4. Shri N.K.Deshmukh 
ern Shri V-heJoshi 


6.. Mrs. Mira Barpute 
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4 RPOSZ OF 3 VT T5 SHING 
C3PT AND PURPOSZ OF STUDANT TS. à 
CONCEPT AN E, 


Teaching is a skill. Hence like my other skill, it 
ean be acquired and refined provided the incumbent has some 
"aptitude and >ssiduity, In the job of. thc toncher the 
class room teaching is central. In acquiring this skiil 
and in learning to do this job successfully ə vrri-ty of 
factors are involved. In the first. place come the students 
to be baught. A knowledge of their Eier stios and of 
the ways they learn is of »rime importanc 6 Their Learning 
is segu-ntial. We build on something already known. The 
hue and tone of a new experience is always determined by 
previous experiences, Hence knowl edge'of background of: 
children, what they do andstudy at home; what ideas and’ 
concepts they.have com. across and are likely to come across 
outside the class room will also seriously entor into -consi- 
deration in learning to teach, The kind of school si tuation 
and social and economic climat“ too »lsy an important part 
in learning to teaching. Obviously ih teaching the kind of 
society we are aiming at play a very. füno'ftünt role. 
Methods of teaching for futuro citizens of a Moe nac 
- Will be different from those for totalitarian state. . 

The next factor is what is to be taught. Tho infor- 
mation and skills to bc imparted have to be fully nop 


to the teacher and then the teacher must dersin is 
what fom they can be best passed’ tá the next generation 
put under his charge. 

Finslly comes the person imparting this Leamipa; 


He should know the various ways of presenting the material 


e 
and of interesting the class in the matter under study. 
He should have the requisite skill in knowing or finding `. 
out that the material has reached acorss. 
MINIMUM ESSENTIAL AND F3ASIBL$ FUNC.IONS OF A TEACHER: TODAY 
1 To undertake effective class foom teaching; 
2. To organize eo-curricular activities and to provide +' 
through tha such learning exo riences which will develop 
in the students certain essential skills and build up 
desirable interests ‘and attitudes. ied 
3. To prépéfe, maintain and use pupils! cumulative records. 
4. To prepare and maintain school records and registers 
Be To evaluate núnil of growth in its various aspects. ,- 
6. To identify students who need special’ attention And 
work out ways Of heloing them. 
7. To build end maintain good relationships with his 
administrators, colleagues, students, parents and the 
local community. s 
8. To assist the headmaster in the effective implement- 
ation of the school programme. 

' In short, these are the things which will all the + 
teachers have to do all thc time. Situations and factors, 
which only some will be able to face some time, are indicated 
later on. 

OBJECTIVES OF STUDENT TSACHLNG. 

The objectives of student teaching can be related to 
these functions. It is presumed that these functions will 
be performed by the teacher with a full understanding of: 


our basic “¿ultural valus and emerging social structure. 


US. P * 
All bis EEA will be carried out in the context 5f 
nationally accepted democratic way of life which he is 
_ expected to vass on to his wils and niovide assistance 
according to their needs, 
1, To -Xpose the student teach-rs te a varitty of tcaching 3 
learning situations so that he develops into a good class. 
room teacher according to his capacity md zeal, In other 
words, traine-s should get experience of different kirds of 
School situations which will »rovide scope for resourcciulncss| 
gn the part of the Men 
22 To acquaint him with different approaches ta tcac ving 
and communication techni cues end help him develop skill 
and competence in using at lcust the basic anes, (c.g. 
Narration, Questioning, Dramatising etc.) : 
3, To build uw» in him an awareness for imparting knowledge” 
and skills, as well as for dev loping desirable attitudes 
and interests in nunils, snd provide him experiences in 
using the curricular programme of a school to “these ends. * 
4. To develop in him the competence in relating léarning .. 
materials techniques of teaching and teaching aids to the : 
needs of individual pupils and those of the local country : 
particularly in rural setting). 
5. To impart to him minimum essential technical know: 
how end skills in preparing simple teaching-aids and using 
audio-visual Ma EUSTE and aids. 
6. To provide the brota S orectice i different kinds 
ofllessons c.g. knowledge, skill and =mpreciation lessons 
at both the middle sad higher stages. 


t ES is boin A do Bre 


bi 7. (a) To introduce him to different evaluation devices 
and tools and their uses in sp»raising the growth of the child; 
le (b) To give him a reasonable competence in designing 
good question papers and tools for intemal assessment; and 
'to use them with fair objectivity and 
(a): to equip him for interpreting evaluation results 
and for reporting vunils' progress. 
8. To develop in him the ability io budget the syllabus 
according to time available and according to the purposes. 
9. To prepare him for »<rfoming his other professional. 
duties in the school, to the »-rents and to the community. 
10. To helo, him develop a good understanding of how to: 
identify the calenved'püpils, slow learners and loweachievers 


:ahd of how’ to.assist. them to meet their n2eds. (Remedial 


teaching and guiding the gifted)./. |^ -. o s Des 
11. To acquaint him, es fully as possible, with the'problans 
which a teach-r usually faces in real school situation ahd 


indicate to him possible ways and meens of dealing with them 


f 


effectively. 

.12. To internalise in him, as far as nossible, a favourable 
attitude to a democratic way of life and to introducé him to 
the ways and means of building up the sane in pupils. 

19. To enable him to feed back the fundamentals of education 


and psychology into his tasks in the classroom, in the school, 


and his desling with parents and the community, 


i 


OBJECTIVES A z VIOWED BY TSAOHSR EDUCATORS, SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
PRINCIPALS AND TEACHSRS THEMSELV3S. 


The main objective af student-teaching in a secondary 
training college should be the preparation of "effective and 
efficient classroom teacher", according to the majority of 
teacher educators, The programme of student teaching, they 
said, should aim at develdoing in pupil.teachers the following 
skills, abilities, kmwledge, end attitudes. 

Development of Skillss 

Skill in elass-beaching, skill in preparing instructional 
Material skill in effective aral » resentation, skill in 
using apyropriately the modern techniques md devices of 
teaching md skill in using effectively the audio-visual aids. 
Develann:nt of abilitiss: 

Ability to communicate effectively, ability to dircct 
thinking of the pupils, ability to clicit-co-operation of 


púnils and win their confidence, ability to apply his theoretical 


knowledge and ideas into practice, ability to present and 
intorpret facts correctly. 
Develonment of krawlcdec; 

Knowledge of the subject-matter, knowledge of the 
methodology of teaching and goals to be realiscd, knowledge 
of the traits of an efficient and effective teacher, 
Development of attitudes and interests 

Prop r attitude towards pupils, positive attitude 
towards teaching prof ssion and teacher's interest in 


teaching professional ethics. 


£d 
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Some teacher educators ar. of the view that in addition 
to prepating effective eificient classroom teachers, the 
practice teaching programme should also aim, at nrevaring 
teachers who have the ability to discharge nomal duties 
of a regular tesch-r other than classroom teaching e.g. 
ability to maintain schools, maintain fee and funds register, 
and Perfom other day to day work in a school including 
extra, curricular activities. 

The above view also finds supoort from principals of 
secondary schools who exnressed that pupil teachers should 
also be given training in meintaining school records including 
fee register. They should also have the ability to organise 
co-curricular activities, besides having the skill in handing 
class-room problems such as class discioline, human relations, 
ete. : 

Some principals specifically amhasize the need for 
developing in »unil teachers the sbility to evaluate their 
own teaching and the ability to apply the theoretical knowl aige 
in actual teaching b-sides their bring well versed in methodology, 

In the view of teachers thc objectives of practice t 
teaching should be the preparation of "practical teachers" 
who have the skill of class teaching and ability to take 
proper carc of the backward and gifted ounils. It should 
develop in them the ability to organise co-curricular 
activities and to tan resources, ctc. besides good work 


habits and attitude of co-operation with fell teachers. 
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^oc PRE point out that the practice teaching programme 
in training college should not only prepare good class-room » 
teach*rs but also prepare than to take up all other mon- 
teaching responsibilitiss of a regular tescher. They feel 
that methodology is too much emohasized in the training 
Colleges with the result thet the teachers heve no practical 
knowl edge of the grow dynamics of the class» they hardly 
care to know ithe students of their class individually. 
Scones of Student Teaching: 

(1) General lectures before start of student teaching, 

(2) Demonstration lessons. 


(3) Selection of students snd olecement visits by 
students to the school. 


(4) Cooperation of the teachers. 


(5) Preparation for vractice teaching including preyaration 
of a few lesson plans, Kater 


(6) Survey of community resources, instructional materials 
aids etc. É 


(7) Practice Teaching. 

(a) Participation in all aspects of school life. 
(9) Case Study. 

(10) Observation of teaching, 


(11) Review of student-teaching by the trainee-self 
appraisal., 


A a 
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THE CONCEPT AND PURPOSE OF STUYANT TagCHING 
| (Shri G.S. Dongre) 


The reisen-desetre-of.9 Training College is its student- 
teaching, ‘Teaching is both a Science md an art. ‘It is an 
anolied art at that. Art is cultivated through practice, 
Henee the need for Practice-Teaching. Practice Teaching 
is Professional Training. Professional training requires 
some sort of aoorenticeshin. Apprenticeship is better done 
under supervision, guidance and controls- Hence the need- of 
Training Colleges. Student-toaching is not the produces of 
trail md error learning. It is a systenatic, well-guided 
insightylearning. Hence, it requires p per planning and 
purposeful execution. This is facilitated in and through. y 
the cause of a Training Voll ege. i 

Student=Teaching lends a tradning-College the nature Je 
of a professional college apart from the college 6f liberal 
arts. Professional colleges infrequently’ go along with 
their! worksbáos and Laboratories; A training College is 
ineómplctc withiits.laboratory i.c; thé school. "This ^ 
Labo rato ty School "lends studentotóachingrits purpose nd- 
welltdéfined concept too, > Dyed i a 
cs Thus student-t*aching ean b^ thought of only in terms — 
of ta ttraining Vollege. ^In'r^speet ofoóther/collsgos only 
the'b-achers teach and the pUpils Learn. “In éase of 3. ^ 
traihing college »upils are also spoken of às muil= + 
teachers} hoy not only larn howto teach when would 
bedome regular tcach:r but also practice how to: teach. 


Pa PM — SeNoge * Mac sige et hex 


PO $ WHI aesti ee seca ig cht deo div of the student? 


rt o Goti iee obfoedge 1. Bodegones med 
Peagtie ts the: E ii Goll ouss wad lose inel? : identi y and 
dolio character, I In åts. homo they - anand become 7 
Wer egos SA e ion eo E sense, But wie 
rs es iuh Es pmo fessioncl institutes, i Teaching © 


-dns Bee pri s ai: E E 
pal a Profession life many aes is fofesSions, ‘nan ely that ® 
(^g ETE ions ai Rd i8 jJuvedgl B fia noe E2214 joe letond 
‘of Doctors, Agricul turists, Sngincers, Technicians and Lawyers., 
Sorte dele qois. Dad DB 24 
These and similar other professions nédd professional A HAE 
A fei D "Be í 


either in the Tom of. an apprentic eship, 'a housenanship | or 
an intemshin. Teaching has its likeness ‘in this resp ee. 


“eter nt 8I 5 *boudr S RIA nux E T 
as a ‘skill, it needs to Lo ratos under. ‘Dipper 


mes 


dor iret 


guidanes, As it is an art, it need to be acquired after , 
restful c cültivation, the cultiv-ted ac qui sition of. this” 
skilful art takes place in a well laid down planned atin sphere. 


This planned atmosphere A^ Ai to ve created properly and. 


buit in into the texture of a tre ining ptogranm®. - 


The fane ent of this professional prearation of E 


A nd 
ES de 


has. letely undergone certain sit -nific ant changes. ES “change 


in the concept was necessitated dy a change in the obj sctives, 


hts hide 


fune tions and practic es of School educ ation. This point can 
be dilustroted thus: Fo mórly vhat were S 2d training 
colleges ‘are ‘presently Called as Soll sees of "duc SERRA VD 


pre etising School of Yesterd y is today de spear as a- 


Lebor tory school. The term teache T- training is now Te] ec cd 


EEN: 


by the concept of QE ation. * Schooling t həs taken 
the fom of "R process of education. Y The School-teacher 


has no dong: er remained a benevolent desort filling the 
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mind=vessels of his children with the information and 
values considered important for the latter by the adults. 
The teacher also tried to mould the personality of his- 
punils, through the impact of his own personality. The 

! New Education ' does not belivve in this concept of a 
teacher, It has dignificd him os an ' educator’, Hg has 
to keep his personality in the background and has to help ':. 
the pupils to be self directing individuals, It is they 

who have to go through a serios of educative experiences and 
it is he who assists them in investing these experiencos 
with educational meaning. Hence, school has become quite 
legitimately, a continuum of guided exp eriene cs. ' This 
process of. education has put a premiun on the work of a 
student-teacher, In the past it was enough if he could ` 
acquire the tcchnical skills and know-how of teaching a 
subject in a class-room. Now, thc demands of his professional 
equipment exercise a much wider claim on his preparation. 

He is not a mere trainee of the past but a student-teacher; 
of modern times. He taip longer a trainee going through 
the monotonous work of giving isolated lessons to classes *' 
of pupils with whom hc is su»crficially contacted. He 

has to learn how to direct himself for investigating him: 
and thereby subsequently directing his children in the same 
pursuit. This learning will bring in its train professional 
motivation. This professional motivation ah not succeed“ 


in turning out every traince into a finished teacher, 
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And yet, it quite humbly and honestly aims at giving »roper 
orientation to all the student-teachers in the light of their 
new responsibilities and tasks. So when the training of these 
student-teacher would fornally come to an end they will not 
give a sign of relief over whatever they have done but will 
all the more become vestless and active, enthusiastic end 
inspired, Thus their training will not be the end of a 
beginning; it will quite assuredly be the beginning of an 
end, an end to be ever sought, an endless endeavour, a joyous 
pursuit, a zestful adventure. 

One more new tern has come up in this context. The 
practising-school without which no training College can be 
properly imagined has to become an integral part of the 
latter, The two together should become an organic whole, 

The first can no longer be looked upon as an appendage of 
the second or a mere prevaguisit: for the existence of and 
execution of it. When it used to be so, there was an isolation 
between the two. The student-toaching remained formal in 
that event. It proved to be artificial and mechanical. It 
turned out to be traditional and fruitless. Soon it ran 
into a rut, became lifeless and uninteresting, It lent 

-no scope for innovations or experiments. It took the form 
of a formal technique, the madness of a m^thod. The 

teacher turned out of this mill become thc so-called masters 
of method having gained no mestery over the metter to be 
presented methodically, But there was something even worse 


than this. Whatever technique or mothod or method the 


ea hy 


trainee had acquired Was not broadbesed and comprehensive. 
It was incomplete too because it was goined-in and through 
artificial circumstances. This acquisition of the skill 
failed to give the trainee a comolete and realistic picture 
of the overall aspects of students! leafning and educ - tion 
of the pupils, The Training, because of this, tended to 
create.a sense of ‘self-complacent mood in the trained 
teachers. It was a kind of self-deception too. The new 
concept of student-education and student-teaching has high- 
lighted this aspect of training and therukoxe.a practising 
school will now become a laborato ry school of a training 
college and, a cooperating school to a Y ced of educ ation. 
This change over needs some explanation for its proper 
understanding. A laboratory facilitates experimentation. 
A classroom in paerticul:r and a school in general is the 
“Laboratory of student-teaching. "Uptill how a school or a 
classroom hes bern utilised only for trying out whatever 
has been discovered by:the experimenters in the West, We. 
AP Ben eive end believed in their princinles and practices’ 
of teaching which they had. evolved and fomulated after a 
good deal of exp.crimentative running ‘over DIC wt ; 
Sometimes, we least bothered about giving a faithful trial 
to whatever we learnt and knew. ‘Hence, our achievenents 
of our student-teaching become first as a convenient i 
tool of half-hearted utility and later on an ro mental 
heritage to be passed on from one bone ration of teachers 


to another, This state of affairs, the new concept and, 
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into ' foundations of education ! and the inflexibility 


of the aims of education has been changed into the flexibility 
of the objectives of education. Those changes fit in well 
into the removal of the word training and its replacement 

by 'eduestion in the context of! .studentztesching! 

The student-teaching can also be view-d in two more 
ways - vertically and horizontally. This approach will 
lend the total student-teaching programme an integrity of 
its own. 

The first dimension will integrate student education 
from preschool to the University stage and the education 
of all kinds of teachers throughout life, Horizontally all 
institutions, agenciés and social gToups, coneerned with 
the effectiveness of education will put together their 
efforts for the professional education and developed ied 
teachers, There should be mutual communication between all 
levels of instruction and the common dialogue will only 
result in the improvenent of the education at all levels. 

In the light of the above concept of student-tesching 
the purpose.of teacher-education will be as follows: It 
will aim at imparting knowl edge, developing skills and 
building in attitudes pertaining to the following areas 
of experiences with a view to preparing an effective ~, 
teacher ready to serve these obj ectives:- 

E» He will understand how children absurb formal and ~“: 


informal learning in the School, at home and in the community. 


y 
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2) He will acquaint himself with the objectives of 
School education as related to the nerds of Indian society 
and to its relationship with the international communities, 
in an age of Science and technology. 

3) He will understand the school as an institution amd 
the principle and the skills involved in the organisation 
of its managerial and instructional work, by best utilising 
the available facilities and abiliti-^s and energies of teachers 
and pupils. 

4) He will study the curricular subjects in which instruction 

is to b^ imparted in thc school and also the techniques 
suited to cach. 

5) He will learn the different roles of the teacher in tha 
school and the community and the attitudes and the skills which 
have to be acquired for playing than successfully, 

6) He should thoroughly understand: the educational. system 
and the professional conditions with which, the teachers must operate, 

' 7) He should also know how to utilise. the resoure es and l 
dIogrammes* which Would 13ad to. continuous: professional growth. 

Thus the ‘student-tsaching should be directed: to the. 
orientation of a broadbased philosophy. of education, both 
femal and informal. It should also aim at imparting definite. 
skills and practices for the realisation of this »hilosophy. 

“it should ultimately.strive to inculcate proper attitudes 


which would help build these two. 


e 
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INTERNSHIP IN TE CHING, 
CAN Exp erim<nt) 
----Prin. A.B. Magdum. 

Practicé-teaching is on. of the most important aspects 
in the teacher- education programmej There are no differences. ' 
of @pinion regarding this vicw. 

j There »re various ways of or anising practics-teachigg. 
The following are some of than. 'Dispersed lessons', 
‘continuous teaching! »'Block teaching! y Internship in 
teaching! -te. There aro merits and limitations of bach 
of these methods.: à 

In our College (the Azad ollege of Education, Satara) 
as well es in our University arca (Shivaji University), 
practic e-teaching is done by giving stray or dispersed 
lessons only. We àre thinking of introducing the systan’ 
of Internship shortly. 

An experiment was carried out by our College, in order 
to study the working of ‘internship in teaching' as a mode’ 
of student-teaching, its practical implications end the 
difficultics that are likely to bc feccd in the Organisation, 

There was anather purpos of the experiment. Most of 
the trainecs admitted to our College are exp eri enc ed 
teachers (generally more than 904). Yet, there are some 
"Fresh Graduotes' who are admitted to the B.Ed. course, 

The 'Fresh Graduates! havo no > revious experience of teach- 
ing. In fect, they hav: not seen any school or any class- 
room in thcir capacity ss teachers, nrior to their admission 


to the B.Ed, course. These trainecs know nractically 
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no une regarding the School Organization etc. So, the 


seeond pamona of the experiment was to arrange for the 3 


first-hand ori edge of the working of the Schools for 


the 'Fresh Graduates', 

The experiment was Carricd during the last aeademic 
year (1068-69). Ther: were ten 'Eresh Graduates! in the 
B,Ed, class during the ycer. The experiment was restricted 
to these ten 'Fresh Gradustes! only. 

Thesc 'Fresh Graduates! were assigned to local secondary 
Schools, for internship for a period of two wecks - onc week 
during th- first term and one weck during the second terms. 
Details of Due experimental project were explained, in ad- 
vance, to the Head-Masters of the Schools concerned. They 
appreciated the attempt to cxo.rimcnt with a new mode of A 
pnraetiec-teaching, 

One 'Fresh Graduate? student was assigned. to each of 
the secondary schools inal for thle »uzmosc.:. These stu- 
dents were to observe thé working of the School. They had 
to be present in the schools allott+d to than throughout 
the day and take nart in the various ac tivitics, They were 
kept under the supervision and gudancc of the senior m mbers 


of the school- staff (trained graduates). The students were 
to propare and give two lessons on vach day under the guidance 
and sup vision of thc co-opcrating tcachers. 

At the end of cach week of int rnship, the. students 
“were asked to give written reports. the reports mentioned 
what the students observed in the schools, and what they 


did besid<s giving two lessons ocr day. 


¿2 All students reported that they “the opportuni ty 
of observing the working of the scho» ior the first tine, 


and that’ they” were bénefitted a. good daa by the emeriment. 
v Ei Serena 
"The stüdehts gttenaca the morning prayer and were in 


"eru 


the schools till the evening prayer. eh. took pert ai 
varibus col curricul ap" ‘activities, and were acquainted pith 


m ge 


the: nori tedehiiüg * wart df the ‘teachers! Meee in the diana 


ad certero CI 


«They had fibst.Hand knowledge ‘of the different school 


register ete, 


The MIEL E had an op»ortunity to PERLA the relation 
between the head-master and the Teachers, “amongst the feach ers 
thenselves, between teachers and students, ' PAP ) i 

Occasionally" Some studénts were as signed NR duties. 


by the ‘Schoold. Some Students had to engage classes of, Lene es 


| who were on leave, Some. students had to preside over cultural 


programmes.: Some students had to act as judges and asgesss 


the speeches. of the’ süpils in elocution comb etions.. 

* The students were wólcómed to the Schools during the. ay 
period of internsHip, by the Head-Masters, the teachers a 
pupils also. Iae students felt more confident in giving | 
practice-Le essons;' during the neriod of internship. uu i | 

The reports from the students | and discussions With 
the co-operating teachers showed that internship in teaching 
is a better way of "student-teachingf, We are thinking 
of extending. this method and aoolying it to all the students 


under training, 


1 
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But we for=see some organisational diffigulties, whioh 


need to be solved, Th2-experiment was carried out with ten 


3 Stud ate only, One student was assigned tg sne school and 


-' during the experimental Stage, : Adequate number of qualified 


for only one,week in a term, We admit O. students to the 
B.Ed. cours.. So, more schools will bg required., We will 
have to seek co-operation. We will have to sea co-operation 


from schools: in the mo fusil, far snd near, Tha question of 


conveyance of the staff and the students will have to be 


solved. More students will have to be assigned te bach 
School at s time, Internship will have to be continued for 
a longer duration. In that cas, it is likely that tho 


schools may not co-oper-te to the extent to whieh th ey did 


teachers may not bé available in the rural argas. | The ao- 


“operating teachers and the heeds of ‘schools. “Wit have to` 


be oriented properly. Other unforeseen difficulties may 
Crop ups : SORS 1 us 

¡Ne propose to extend this new mode'of suudent-tesching, 
gradually, so that it is possible to: study the nrool ems 
and to-try to. solvs them also. v. i + 


M NY 3 4 ` T: F Wl 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF STUDENT TEACHING PROGRAMME IN U.S.A- 


by (Miss V.B. Mehta) 


(Based on 4 National Survey of Student) 


Teaching Programmes ' 


by (Dr, Jei- Johnson, July, 1968) 


Administration of student Teaching Programmas— 


1l. Title of person incharge of student teaching- 


1, Director of student teaching 38% Progranues. 
2. Head of Education Deptt, 285 2 

3. Coordinator of Laboratory Experiences 4%, 

4. Dean College of Education 32% j 


5, Other title 27% 


2. Secondary student Teaching 
On campus - 2% 
Where done On campus -3% 


Full time-60%. 
Part time-31% 


Mean Length in weeks- 11.88 


3. Admission reguiranents 


vie 


for student téachingi 


Overall Academic Record - 96% y 

Record in Major field  - 8% y 

Record in professional ¿ducatign course - 77% 
. Recommendation by advisor ~ 73% 

Emotional stability-6% 

English proficiency-60% 


` Physical fitness-60% 
Speech and Voice-57% 


Personal Social ethical fitness-54% 


Hearing- 29% 
Extra class activity 


.4 Number of institutions 
p To gramu os. 22% 3 


5. Mean number of College 


- 8% 


having interestings 


sup rvisors 


Secondary student Teaching 


Full time-3, 16 
Part timo-6.65% 


1 


6. Usc of graduate student to supervise- ` ‘ 


Student teaching-3 
by graduate students. 


of the total programme is supervistd 


Ge 


7. Type of grade used for student Teaching- 
Letter grade 8 
Pass or fail- 6% 
Satisfactory or unsatisfactory-8% 
other 
(credit or non-c redit 
honours, high pass, pass or fail, honours) 


8. Rank importance of studcnt tcachings evaluators. 
cooperating teachsr- 535 Ist Rank. 
1 42% 2nd Rank. 


(Ranking is according to Ane rtanees of those wic participate 
in the cveluation of student teachers) 


College suporviso r - 48% 
~ 43h 


Director of student Teaching -15% Ist Rank. 
12% 2nd Rank. 


Cooperating principal- 2% Ist Rank. 
6% 2nd Rank. 


Approximately 3% of respondent indicated that tho student 
teachers also has a voice in his or her own evaluations 


Aspects of student tcachings 


2) Observation prior tọ tcaching, choice of assignment 
ctc. y 
91% have observation:prior to student teaching. 
72% student teach vs have some choice in choice of 
assignment, ; 


ii) Plecanent of more than one student teacher in a given 
classroom at the same time. : 
4% quite often. 


iii) Mean percent of student teacher's time spend in obser- 
vation, participation and actual teaching, 
Obscrvstior 20% 

Particip ation-24% 
Actual Teaching 56% 


.9. Major causes of student teach-r failure- 
nability to control students 23% 
Unwiliingness to work 18% ; : 
Poor knowledge of ‘teaching methodology 13% 
Inability to get alongwith other teachers 9% 
5. Poor subject mstt-r beckground % 
6. Other (P=rsonality conflict-15% 
emotional problems, personal problms). 


! 


oí 


10. Use of Bloom's taxonomy of Educational Objectives 
Material with studcrt teachers. 
Not at all 45% 
A small amount 25% 
A good d-al 13 


h 
E 
Do'nt know 


11, Characteristics sought in cooperating teachers - 
Willingness to have student teacher! 45% 
Human Relations skills 24% 
Knowledge of a t: aching Methodology 15% 
Possession of bachclor's Degree 12% 
Possossion of a Certificate for this fielf of work 3% 
Course in Supervision of student teaching 0% 
other 4% 


12. Methods used to train coopcrating teachers» 
Seminars 52% 8 
Wo rkshopsfor coop S CREER teachers 
Conferene s for cooperating teachers 
Formal Course. 
Newsletter mailed to cooperating teachers. 


The above points arc selected and the statistical 
summary is given to acquaint oursclf with some facts of 
student teaching programme in the U.S.A. 

Only some points-.ars taken. 


s.s.s.. ` 


Aáppendrx VII, 
OR 
ORGANISATION Or STUDENT T.ACHING 


(Some points for Discussion) 
= (Shri B.N. Pandey) 


Let us experiment & find out the best or better Organisati on, 


; ice TUN EE ES » 
Lesson requirements in mihim maxima Vs. the some for all | 


students. . ; | 
Disperscd - Block- continuous, 
Internship Vs. Just class teaching, | 
Graduated Vsi full lesson teaching from .the beginning 
tó the ‘end, at 
. Any tyoe of lessons Vs. Planned programme to have all 
kinds of lessons c.g. middle & High School; 
different parts of a subject- Arith. Geometry 
= Algebra, Eng. Prose, Grammar otc, 
Common & difficult technigucs 
Organisation to include all aspects of School life. What 


a re thes: aspects. 3Y 


Demonstrations in thc beginning Vs. Beginning & Later 


ea, Very well utilised in U.S.S.k. Observation-Guidcd 
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PREPAR.TION PROGRAMME FOR STUDENT. TEACHING 
by (Miss.V.B. Mehta) 

In our system of teacher education th: student-teaching 
has to bc completed within the ycor of training. Usually 
colleges have to soe the conv nience of the practising 
schools to start the student-toaching. I wish to propose 
here the following points regarding the Dicpabaon g To~ 
gramme for student teaching. 

Student Teachers are of two catego ries- 

Exporicnees and fresh candidates, i 

Experienced student teseher has acquaintance witi 
school situetion, he has faced the clas ¡and hc has develop ed 
his teaching style, He has his attitude towards students, 
‘subjects, teaching profession. In a single word he is already 
conditioned, for him student teaching is not.a novel experience 
but it is an expericnce of teaching in a systematic: scientific 
say. . This requires new ideas, techniqués, Psychology and 
the correct concept of teaching. Nie 

Fresh candidate is new to every aspect of teaching but 
he has brashi a bla knowledge, personality, attitude. He. 
is experiencing teaching as a novel experience, Holas io 
develop skill, handle tools understand children and to 
the teaching act. 

Thus both come to the institution, Our aim is to help 
“them in emerging as better teacher at the end of the term. 

The following sequence is p Toposed - 

General Lectures for sll to be followed by discussion and 


before this resding material should-be provided, 
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laterial.: es of previous- lesson notes, Characteristics 
neee o lesson: Characteristics of an effective 


toacher samples of self evaluation foms. Concept 
of ovaluation. ; jm 


| This. material con be prepared by the staff members ond 


“notes distributed to the students at least one week before 


the lecture sessions. 


B.Methods Sessions- Teaching Technique»... A E 
* Lesson Pl.-»in&, Objections and spcrificatioa 


Mati riel olds and how to get then and use the 


Qucstioninge : 
*The important aspect of the evaluation form to be 


checked. C.Demonstrátion lessons - to be tollowed by dis- 
cussion and the student-teachers will actually use the cva- 
luation fom. Fims can be shown and discussed. 

D, Obs^rv stion-Student-T ech.rs go tò their respective schools 
and get the waits. At the seme timo they observe at Least 2 
classes a day for two days. 

B. Guidance Sessions - Lesson plans for the first we k of 

i teaching to be prepared by the pupil teachers. Ist plan to 

be final in fom and the oth-rs r ady with teaching.points, 
objectives specifications and material aids. 

F. Staff Meetings-Supervising Staff (Colleges supervisors, 
cooperating teacher, external uo rvisros or whatever the case 18 

1. Esch Method Master to submit a list of salient foaturcs 
to be observed in his subjcetbby the supervisors. 

2. Common Uere of evaluating the teaching to be 
arrived st. Proforma to be considered and the definition of 
each aspect of t aching to be classified, 

3. Evaluation Diary to ARET Proformas and a glossary 
of the tema used in thc >rofoma. 

A sample of »roforma to br included in the evalusticn 
disriss of'supcrvisors and in observation diaries of the pupil 


teachers is attached herewith. 


io eq. D A a a tw = 2 = = 
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LESSON PLANNING 


Prof. D.R, J shi, M.A. M.Ed. $ 
olle e of Education, Ahmednagar 


Carcful planning is a prereguisite of an effective and | 
successful lesson. Planning of a lesson involves Bins things. 
The student-teacher has:to-take the ünit of the lesson, He | 
has to think over it. Then he decides the nroer dpp Toe ch | 
and prepares his lesson-plen afte T Peking suffici ent guidance 


from the Master of Method, ‘The student tc 'achér hbs to memo sa 


the Lesson-plan and implement ity Son delis es lie has to make 
changes in the iun according to the calibre of punils whom 
he teaches. 

It is the experience of ell Maste s of Methods, that 
most of the student-teachers ars not able to conduct their 


lessons well in the class, b cause of uncarcful planning. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
The student-teacher is not always of fault for not l 
planning the lesson well. He has to face so many difficixX;*os 
for the prepsrationi of every lesson, and it is not possible | 
for him to overcome all difficultios ev-ry time. | 
In the beginning the dudent teacher has to go to 
the school and meet the teacher who teaches the particular 
class on which he Ras to tokt the lessón, for obte ining 
the unit. Now. all persons ars not co-operative. 'So ho 
has to go sevefal times to the school only to get the unit. 
Some teachers have a t:n?cney of ‘giving difficult 
units to the B.Bd, students, for @Xamle, grannat units 


in languages, physical g-ogr-phy units in-Googranhy, Jud 
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Construction in Gcomatry end so on. B.Ed. students «spscially 


fresh.rs find it very difficult to tackle  xpericnecs and 
they have to look to certain other factors in thc lesson 
such as class-control, Bleck-Yoard work, stages of the 
Lesson ctc. 

As soon as unit is obt in d, student-teachersare in a 
hurry to finish uo th. lesson-olen anyhow. Im fact, they 
should think over th. roor sopro ch, the tcaching-aids, 
suitable method th t should b. adopted, application stages 
etc. Only sfter giving :nough thinking to all the agp ec ts 
of the lesson and prenaring a rough plan, they should come 
to the Mast r of Methods for guidance, 

Many times the eslibr: of the »uils in the class is 
not takan into account and the lesson fails. The general 
tendency of student-t-ach^r is to nrm-re a lesson-»len 
thinking that thc cl3ss consists of avorego punils. But 
some times it is found thet many pupils ar^ above average 
and the, student-teacher is bgfflcd b.caüse the pupils finish 
up the unit within 20 m mites, Then ^: hes to kill the 


romaining'time - It also hamens that pu»ils ar: backward 


«and they take more tim? of the student-teachers to finish 


up a part of the lesson, :*hs lesson is incomilete, Judging 
th: calibre of thé pupils in the class and adjusting the 
cucstions, method of teaching end the whol» plan URNA 
Skill, and developing skill r-quires sufficient practice 
and time. 

It is also observed th.t student-teschers are very 


serious and sincere in taking sufficient guidsne- from th. 


cred 4 


Master of Methods for a few lessons in thc beginning. 
After that they arc -ft-r finishing the quota of lessons 


as requir cd by th: University rules. Therefore, the 9urpose » 


of practic.-lessons is not served. As they do not take 


sufficient guidance they are not able to gain cnought 
skill in the practice of teaching. | 

In view of thc above difficulties the student-teachers | 
have to face and with a vicw to mínimising some of them I 
suggest that fresh student-teachers and also exn*ricnces ones | 
who ha v. less e ntidene e in tesching should be allowed to | 


gelect simole and easy units intthe beginning. After a few 


l^ssons when the Master of Methods find that a student.tescher 
has gained confidence >, he should be allowed to select 
difficult units gradually. 1 

Student-teachers should be instructed to obtain sufficient. 
guidance, of every lesson at least 3-4 times before he takes | 
a lesson.. Some may require to take guidance even more | 
times then this. | 

The point of level of intelligence of children whom | 
the studont-teacher is always neglected, So the Master 
of Methods should stress the imvortn ce of this point 
and instruct the studcent-tos hers to consult HEL! toschers 
abut the Level of intelligence of children whom hc has 
to tesch, when he see een s the teachers to get the 


‘unit, 


a ee ERA ce 


dy 
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Proper instructions of adjis ting the lesson=p1an to 
the gbilities of children should be giv-n to thc studcnt- 
tesch-rs for every lesson, end it.should be seen that 
th^se instructions ar: prop rly followed by the trainees 
if need arises. 

If th: abov= hints are scrupulously implemented in 
the practic: of teaching programme, I om sur, that 
trainces will be able to learn lesson planning better, 


and to adjust their plans to th- improve teaching 


.praetie-. 
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; j (Prof, T.R. LAKSHMINARAYAKAN) 

: Lesson Planning has an important place in student. 
teaching and a swil given adequate training in good methods 
of lesson planning takes with him a Skill very imvortmt for 
his future role as a teacher of any subject, However in 
training Colleges we find tet a sterco-typed srofoma is 
usually given to the tescher trainee and there is an 3iírTangc- 
ment under Matter & Method in horizental direction and under 
the various steps of the Herbartian M-thods in a v. rtical 
direction, 

In practice it is found thst the main sim of the lesscn 
viz. meking the teacher trainee think in detail about the 
learning situations snd visuslising the varius steps of the 
lessons, is not alweys fulfilled what a student-tcecher 
actually does is ə v. rbatim reproduction of the matter 
found in the text book and und-r methods he given details 
of explanation, m "enings or demonstration (in the caso of 
science lossons). Usually there is Notevidenee of the 
tesch:r-treinee having analysed tre Lesson with regerd to 
its teaching points, related the teaching points with tue 
vorious items of his method like Bl ack-Board work, use of 


ct 


aids, ou stioning ste. vom Y=ars ago it was suggested th 3 
while prenaring lesson plans the teach: r-traines may pe 
asked to divide his lesson dan in the following 


pattern. 
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NEN PSP Ndi soc cT o^ IIO 
Matter Behaviour chang Methods by which 


€xo*cied from pusils the changes are 
ex)ected to be 


brought abut by 
è the teacher, 


In my college I hav- tried this lesson pan with the 
elabor tion of the column under Matter into various teaching 
points considered in their sequential setting and the ela- 
boration of the column under Methods into more specific 
activities like narration, discussion, blsck-bo rd work 
use of aids, demonstration of cxoeriments (if any) and 
questioning, It has been fairly successful since it given 
the student-teacher an idea of what he aims at every stage 
of the lesson. But among the various shortcomings I have 
noticed the following are a fewi- 

1) the average student experiences a lot of difficulty 
in nrepering his teaching notes in this pattern since he has ` 
to virnalige the lesson in its entirely md also Spilt it 
into various teaching points. 

2) Under the heading "Development of lesson' he is not 
always capable of recognising the verious teaching points and 
often writes a brief summary of the lesson. ; 

3) The Recapituation proportion usually contains merely 
a number of questions and there are not always designed to 
recall athe important itans of knowl-dgc or skills learnt 
by the pupils in the l-sson. 

4) The Assignment.part of the lesson plan is usually 
not giv.n serious condideration and it is not apo reci ated tnat 
the assignment given must "ovs the following purposes among 


other things:- 
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a) To make the knowledge or skills learnt >umoseful 


and ps mmanents 

b) To understand the relationship between thedass- 
room work end life-situations wherever possible. 

e) To suggest to the puoils ways of augmenting their 
knowledge in the particular ficld by a study of 
books, trips, experiments of other activity.. 

In view of the important place of lesson Plan in the 
academic life of the student-teacher it is -felt that teacher 
educators must give more attention to individual lesson 
plans and guide him on the following lines. 

a) Discuss in detail the various teaching points of - 
the lesson and insist on the studemt-teacher giving details 
regarding methods or techniques aroposed to be employed 
against very teaching point. The lesson-plan proforma may 
be changed, if pocessary, to include these items seperately 


against every item of teaching pointso that the student- tc acit 


has a clar idea of how hc is to go about. the various 
steps of the lesson. 

b) By a quick assessm-nt of the student-tcachers' 
mastery of the subject matter, help him to make the mastery 
as complete as possible so that he is »repared to face the 
Class with complete confidens c. 

c) Exemine the v rious items of audio-visual 
aids proposed to be used by the trainees: and discuss 


with him their proper use, abuse and limitations. 


a do 


d) Give him an opportunity to rchearse teaching smell 


portions of the lesson in the professor's presence and 


offer constructive and encour:ging cirticism. 

I am sur: that all thes aspects of lesson-plan guid- 
ance are taken note of by training Yollege professors but I 
feel that in view of the importance of this work adequate 
time must be spend on this without being obfess d. too much . 
about the evaluation of th: lesson plan in terms of marks 
or grades, I do not know how far it is possible with the 
swelling strength of the students ih the training Colleges 
and the static n-ture of th. number of staff, The staff to 
nUuoil ratio which is usually given as 1:10 by many colleges 
is decíptive since it docs not give an idea af the ratio 
of the subject-matter to train. es under him which is the 
important thing that matters in the guidance of the lesson- 
plans and in my épinion this guidance is the foundation of 
tesch-r-training. In some institutio s this ratio is even 
1:50. When it is insisted that each trainee must give 
more thah 20 lessons it passes one! s understand ing how 
it is ever possible for the lesson plans to be scrutinised 
and discussed to any satisfaction. 

I submit that the memb rs of: thw workshop may give > 
their valuable opinion based on their exmerience on the 
following points: f 


a) Whe 


^g) 


b) 


9 


a) 


e) 


f) 


I f el that th- distinguished gathering in this 
workshop can throw a lot of light on the above problems 
so as to guide the teacher-eduestors in various states 
in one of the important aspects of student-teaching viz- 


` Lesson-Planning, 


.their qualifications? 
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Wacther it is advisable to evolve a uniform pro-forma 


at least for the lesson plan of each optional subj 
if yc a specimen profoma may be suggested, 

The DIR of lesson plan thet could be scrutinised 
and discussed satisfactorily during an hour. 
Whcther staff manbers who re not subject mosters 
may be requi red to scrutinise and discuss lcsson- 


plans with student tcacher if ycs, what must be 


Whether a student who is required to rep at a 
Lesson may bv pemitt-d to use the lesson plan 
alrcady prepared by him for the earlier unsuf 
unsuccessful Lesson. d 

Whether it is advisable for the subject-master 
to have modcl lesson plans p teparod for representativ 
lessons in cach standard to SEN a’ 5s guidance or 
whether such a procedure will hamper the fro 
thinking and initistive of the student tcacher. 
Whether while evaluating lessons given by student- 
teachers more emphasis should br placed on the 
number of teaching points that got scorss to the 
pupils or to the success of the Giniogwent of the 
procedural aspect of teaching like Black-Bo ard 


work, use of aids ctc. 
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INTRODUCTION TO LESSON PLANNING 
(N. SUBRIMZNYA) 


Educ tors have agre:d on the need for an intelligent 


«planning of every lesson. ÀA plan is a blue print which 


helps in the efficient, economical and;smooth conduct of 
any activity. If tesching is to be effective in terms of 
leorning. by students, - it is n cessory to ensure this 
through @oreful advances planning which wuld involve vis- 
Uplising the entire tcoching-le^rning situation ^s it is 
likely to develop in the classroom. Every teacher has before 
him some very specific purpos s.in teaching à unit or ^ 
topic. He is anxious to rchieve these purposes during the 
course of the lesson, H: needs to think bout the best 
possible manner in which he can realise these purposes with 
the maximum efficicney. Whereas this applies to all teachers 
the need for sueh:advance planning is all: the greater for 
.the beginning tesch-rs and tr-inses in teacher training 
instithtions. The entire p Togramme in a teacher college 
is concerned with the development of 'a number of teacher 
competencies in the trainees. Hence ability to plan a 
lesson is of great volue and needs to be specifically 
dev-loped in student teachers so thai - they may do a 
good job in the classroom. 

There is no one way of prparing the lesson plan. 
One could think Of a variety of formats to suit different 
situations, We are familiar with the tw column lesson - 
plan under which the main teaching points in the subject 


matter arc listed under the first column called "Matter" 
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and the as und techninues proposed to be followed 
in the classroom are listed under the second column called 
" Method ". It is not very important that we insist on a 
particulsr form for drawing up a lesson plan. What is 
important d to recognise that a lesson plan has a - 
distinct purpose in relstion to good teaching that is to 
follow it. “plan must help to clarify to the teacher 
the specific learning outcome, in »upils, in relation to 
the topic and indicate how these are proposed to be - 
realistd and evaluated. 
CONCBOT AND SKILLS 
All good teaching should rosult in the development of 
certain fundamental bone aj ts and skills which pre inherent 
in every subject. Concept formation is a developmental 
process. Through the various learning experiences provided 
in the classroom and outside, a student acquires knowledge 
of facts, principles and tems. It is only when he sees 
relationship between these, and gets an - opportun: ty to 
aonly the knowledge to a variety of situations, that he 
dev^lops a concept. 
It is possible for thc teacher to identify the major 

“Concepts and skills which h would Like to develop through 
a given lesson. As the teacher tries to develop these, 

a numb-r of instructional objectives (lcaming outcomes 


are realised. 
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It may bc a good idea for the tescher to identify the 
major concepts and skills and thcn plan the actual 
teaching-learning situations indicating the content, 

the appropriate learning activities at various stages 

and the evalustion procedure hs would follow to 

assess learning at various stages. These may be arranged 


as follows to make an effective besson plan. 


Why Lesson Planning? Pre planning 
Rehearsing 
Identifying difficulties and 


thinking out solutions. 
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Given th- hypotenuse end 
one side finds the other 
side. 


Certein Lengths for example, 
(3.4.5), (13.12.5) and their 
suitable multinles always 
from the rsides of » right 
angle trisnge. 


Identifies the hypotenuse in 
a square - and finds its - 
length. 


A rop? can be used to fom a 
right angle, 


In pyramid construction in 
Egypt, rignt angles used to 
be laid by using ropes. 


SIGNMENT. 


WH mw SAKE MR 


Height of a wall is 12" distance 
of a ladder - foot from 
the wall is 5"; find the hypo- 
tenuse - (similar probl ms) 
A right / hag 5" for its hypo- 
ténuss and 3" for one side. How 
the other side (similar 5roblens) 
Tesch=r»presents sides of - 
several / and asks pupils to 
identify only the right angle 
among them, 
*lps to recognize that multi. 
ples of (3,4,5) or (13,12,5) 
could be right / . 


Teacher draws a square or a 

Bee angie on the black-boa rd 

and asks for the length of the 
diagonal - without actum - 
measur:ment. 

You have to draw a right :ngle on 
the ground using a rope, How will 
you »foceed? 

Triengular helos if necessary that 
ig units of its multirly or 30 - 
units or its multinly etc. can be 
used for this »5urpose. 


( 12 or 30) being the perimeter 
of a :ight angled triangle. 


eso e ode RR 


On pem. uomen 


How €o you find 
out wh.tazr you 


hav3 raclly drawn 


sou ires on tae 


sidos Of a = een 
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by (Mrs, K.K. Pillai, M-A., M.Ed. 


Sri. 4onhanshilingem Teacher College. 


No business can be a success without definite plans of 
operation and expansion, In these days of comolexity of edu- 
cation, multiplication of materials of instruction anc necd 
for careful coordination of departmental subject matter, need 
for carcful organization of cducstional activitics has become 
obvicus. 

Educational planning is different in cortain respects from 
other types of planning in thet, educational planning is e 
continuous process and even while the proj ect is under way, 
variations may be made; the materials we deal with being 
the living minds of children - ever changing ever su ‘rising. 

The traditional concent of .educ ation em»hesized knowl 18. 
as the Summum onan Jos Bul educational - endeavour and therefore 
the objective of planning was to teaches Certain portion’ pf 
knowledge “to "the Students, ^-^ 3S ei out gdrrinit. olens 9 
o or Modan Teach is-to ‘ive primery considerations to ths 
Gabianes df Tae tionad "andeivour in tems Uf wodffiéd thought 
i?'baPdeidur or he pi Yesmér ¿dd thHererore, theo fective 51 
SPanhive 13 Pts Teva in the Suit Cèrts apilftlós, skflls 
etoi tat is, mat should be the leaming outcom-s, what should 


be thildesirgbié goals in tems of pupil sdhicvamen* should ve 
ele raoñgracration fn écn plannings tione vlecaino ds 

“on tiBPEieL ent cand wise planüidg ig the basis of guee essa. 
tezehing.^ Plánhtng begins with thé pals Of téschins tearing 


situation, for the-tíge block under Giustfdéfatiód. * Carrids - 
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through »lanned means of achicving thesc goals and ends with 
plans for evaluating the efforts of 211 p*rsons involved, 

So plans should be made i» terms of goals to be achieved, 

The stage in planning, th-refore should be, 

l. Course planning which would detemine the general 
objectives, specific objectives and accordingly select 
the course to be taught, 

2. Organization of the selected material into meaningful 
segments of activity md exocrienec, 

and. 3. Plon the daily work around a device known as 'lesson 
plon!, it x 
Bossing defines pos plan as “the title given to a 
statement of the achicvanents to be Toalisad and the ‘specific 
me-ns by which these are to be attained as. a sesult of the 
activities. engaged in during the period the class Spends with 
the teacher! 
Thus the focus is ons- 
l. Learning outcomes in terms of the »upils. 


2. Dcfinit^ processes and proc zdures with a recognition 
of activity as the basis of learning. 


3. The vupil in the foregound, and teacher in the back 
ground as guide and director of thc learning activity. 


Lesson plans is an experience in anticipatory. ‘teaching. 
* It is, living through in advance, mentally ¡and ano tionally 
the classroom experience as the teacher visualizes it - the 
questions that may arise, th2 problems the children May encounter,.. 
and tic difficulties which the teacher and the class may 


experience - all these the toacher will experience in imagination. 


How vividly the teacher can imagine the classroom si 


would be. the: déciding factor cf the efficiency of he: piana 
For an effective anticipation experiences, the nre-regu 


arei- 


-a -A mastery of subject matter, the materials and acti 
man would provide the class zoom experience, 


b. Intimate knowledge of ihe envi pueden Fore. out 


tiation is nrerious knowles an 
children. 


e. Comprehension of Psychology of mental process and 14 
* of learning. 


and d. Understanding of teaching technioucs - to Dc piesa 
about Sson 2 E numoses of the tesson, velues if 


dramatic pd exp. Seis mee cris illinc. Aron 
Bo ce seat model building, illustration n, drawing 


Memoriter, written memoriter »lon.is more for s very 
experienced person.  A'student teacher, a beginner in teschif 
must have a written plan; he necds to write it dcwn, to 
enable him to clerify his thinking, for orderly Gcveiopmert 
z 


in thinking, to protect against forzctcinc. end 


plan for latar imsrovanent, 


ESSENTIALS OF A GoD 90D LE, SON | PLAN 


SR WELL fo rmutAt5g £33 gsneral ¿nd spsclfic 
x Teaching aids, how and «hen to be used. 

+ Motivation techniques, 

Eveluaticn t-chnigues. 


+ Inclusion of nivotal questions, 


oO O 8 wo m 


+ Inclusion of illus trations, 
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7, Attention to jr re “p tive le:/rning - old with new. Bs 
8. Rough si lodstion of tim: to cach phase of the eae 

| Eo good summary. 

LOR A Zod assignment. 

11. Revirw. 

12. Rrovision for individual differences. 

13. Should have rol vance to actual situations with narticular 

' 'sdefeérenee. to tac school - its philosophy, practices - 

syllabus, tim —tablc, and socio-economic. cultural 


background of the children, 


THE DANGARS TO BE AVOIDS) ANB: 


l. Over compl tensss or too many dstails of rigiiity 


of the plan, 
2. Fragnentary plan. jer 
"3, Avoid the some technicu: - use a variety off techniques. 
4. Too much dependences on books, 
In short, the lesson plan must bc quel cou Enide añd 
not as a:crütchg it- should bs a slav. and fot thc masters». 
Again, tb repeat in othcr words, tho values of lesson. 
planning or rather the results, to be expected of lesson 
planning, ares j i j 


ts 


l. It ensures a dcfinits objective for cach lesson. 

2. insures s;propcr connection of 5 sevigus! Ens edge 
-of the learner with the new. i 

3. Insures selection, organisation of subject eee 
ahd activities, 20. 

4. Provides diff rent types of procedures for differcnt 


types of lessons - knowledge lesson, skill lesson 


“or appreciation lesson. 
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5. Provides for adequate summaries of lesson. 
6. Provides for sdcovate checking of outcomes . evaluatiom 
of the degree of outcom-^, success of technicue and E 


learning readiness., j 

7. Stimulates thc teacher to provide pivotal questions 

“and illustrations. 

Be Pestana unity of Lesson development, 

9. Insures a definite assignment. 

10. Provides for adequate: adaptation to individual diffore 

11. Insures availability of materials, 

12. Insures confidence in the teacher. sense of assurance 

in the teacher with € sense of accquate preparation, 
FORMS OF WRITTEN PLANS; 

the questions that now arise are, should there be any set 
plan imposed on the student teschor? Should they be detailcd 
olans or outline plans? "hould it be essay type of in parallel 
columns? How many columns should there be? 

Formerly, the written lesson plans of students teachers ` 
were notes of lessons: ‘but today, th- notes we expect are 
notes of proposed proccOurts for conducting courses in 
Various subjects, 

Previously, not-s of lcssons were arrahged in' two columüsi- 
matter and method, Today, as subject matter is incr asing 
in rangs and cómlsxity, it bccom?s more and more difficult 
to decide where to ¡draw trc:linc between matter end method, 


But the underlying idea, namely, that there are two aspects 
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to eensi^sr - the subject an? the chil'ren, in other wor's, re 


r 
"ou 


what to teach an” how to teach ore still necessary to be rancubere?, 
The use of Herbartian st ps or headings are largely 

being Aiscarie? but the un^crlying i^ea of the 5 steps namely - 

preparation, presentation, assimilation, generalization and 


"Üpplication - specially for a begineers should be at the 
beck of the mind. 

There is notone way of pre»aring a lesson plan. One can 
think.of a variety of formats to suit different situations - 
bearing in mind that all types of lesson plans must give direction 
to the student tescher regarding. 

1. Title of Lesson or stotement.of the problen. 

2. Obs ec Viv os: to be achieved - general and specific, 

3, Time available, 2 

"ORT ABS of the class- , 

5, List of materials to be used. 

6. Previous knowledge and types of cxp^riences of the 

learners. 

The procedures can be outlined in parallel arrangement 

of columns - to enable a quick comprehension. The 

procedure could be morc detailed with more number of 
columns in the beginning, but es the exneri ence is 
gaincd, outline plans with fewer columns and briefer 


forms could be us-d. 


* «rn 
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" DISTRIBUTION OF Id. VIPRERANT YPES ÖR FORMS OF LESSON a 
JeLANMINOS ^07 


“Summary ‘of Lesson Planninfi-- occiso ow 
2 "4." There should be no rigidity.in lesson planning, 


2. There should be more scope for elasticity 
, ¿initiative and growth of the teacher and the 
> *leafner. Er v WR. tHe 


cienki Ti Should be: renembered that. the Lesson is 
__ being plannd for the child and therefore 
Usbjectiveof tie. lesson plan. should: be in terms 
of the learner, 


4.. The new trends of unit planning, sctivity- 

UU expert ences oriented planning, varied techniques, | 
Wate atc ESE of adequate aids and materials and a = v 

AN Aent plannin > sh»uld «be encouraged, 


5. As student teaching is a joint ‘endeavour of : 
teacher education, student teacher and Y 
cooperating school staff, more cooperation and i 
give and take among these people in planning 
and execution of the Lessons must be developed. 


Soest 


FORMS OF WRITTEN LESSON PLANS 


Name of Teacher: Classi 
Subjects . Ages 
Units 

Topics 


Previous knowl edges 
Objectives: 


Teaching Aids: 


| Teacher proc: dures and į Pupil activity and probable |! 
; questions 1 answers i 
Patri viene er ee ae a ee Fe ae ee pe em a ee ae A ed em ee TY fh re me UY 
1 t 1 
1 ) i 
1 Y i 
1 ! Uu 
1 i 1 
1 ! 1 
1 ! 1 
1 i ' 
L pa 1 Ji DUAE AEN 
Assignments 


Culminsting activities: 


-—————— —— ——1 


What E say ! What the class oT s! 
d do 


" Material to be 


i 
: taught 1 ' pupil may say or do: 
1 i [ i i 
TESTS Na es SNL re LUI e An fe A o y 
1 ; t | 
! 1 ! i 
1 | L 
1 
[ 1 1 
' 1 i 1 
! 1 
LU 1 1 
1 t t ' 
1 i A 1 
1 3 1 
1 1 
i 1 
1 1 1 ! 
1 i T 1 
ea O SN O Pe ues. Dali elles Se i O e as ic 


Assignment: 


Culminating activities. 


REI 


TIN 


IV, 
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ppl Ahi iL pig ED IN NRL AUN fles lO aro o col a caco coa | 
«The Learning Techniguss ~*~ “The cooperative proc: dure 


1 E 
i} 
1 
1 


Assignments 
Gulminating ectivities: 
TUBES o SU VT RUHR PEL lE 


Content | Specification Learning 
2xp arience 


a] 


Review: 


Assignment: 
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Major Concepts: 


Minor Coneents: 


MEETS POR i a ae TAE e E E E, 
io 
o i i 
T. i [ 
ix i t 
1 1 7 
1 60 1 i 
is i i 
E i 1 
Inc i 
la i 
io f i 
E i i 
gri ! i 
1 LI 
LL - = eae = - -. -. a - - - =j 
o i 
Ad i 
gid! i 
scl rh 1 
^ Qm. I H 
Fab! 1 
og i 
SOUP: i 
0420! [i 
OM i 
gH 1 i 
€ 60 | 1 
Sı 1 
E I 
2021 1 
4 ! 
t i 
1 1 
"eu cR. c. M o 4 
y 1 i 
T Y ! 
t b 1 
ip I ! 
ay | I ! 
i i Li 
142 i [i 
bo [ i 
Lo i 1 
to E t 
1 i i 
1 
A Pi LU TDI SIM NS E 
i : 
1 1 i 
tu n I 
i [ | 
i & i i 
Dp I 1 
tn i [ 
i [ 1 
! 1 i 
bene Victory eee afe Ee Sos eee ae 1 
i 
. 
E 


Review: 


Assignment; 


T c Si eet e te ior E etes ES Va eats TT A ao =f 
1 ! 
L i 
i i 1 
10 | i 
IU i i 
bod i 
I< 1 
I 1 i 
! LI i 
H 1 > t 
j i 
LE S m ELLE, de e pe e es Worse al o = 
IG a 1 
to i 
TE | 
18, 
pe! i 
(SUA 
bua 
I 1 I 
i 
1 I 1 
i j 1 
i 1 
cel AA - 
1 i ! 
A. 1 t 
(GN t 
18; 
Lp 
igi i 
to 1 
10 | t 
t t 1 
i 1 
1 i 5 
P j 
A a oorr tet tea S A O - 
i 1 1 
I i 1 
IS 41 I 
MO § [ 
lg | 
142 | i 
IG i I 
ta 1 
In | 1 
ip 1 
tot t 
Ld 1 
1 I r 
i l I 
dU ur A A EEE AN 1 


o 


Assignment; 
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i 
O -n - - -— — Set 
1 ¿ 
1 t 1 
[i i 1 
LS i 5 
o 1 t 
Pond f 1 
+ 1 I 
pom i [ 
3 1 i 
tet i i 
10 i] i 
|» iL t 
!m 1 : t 
1 i 3 1 
(9) i í 
Sg d i 
‘da | 
tek E 1 1 
pou 1 1 
a SR ! 
A 
i e 1 I 
UR D c CIS ww ee a a e - c = æ - 
IS 1 [D 
120 i 1 
tor 1 1 
ine i 1 
toc i 1 
PO 1 i 
ton 1 LU 
LH y 1 
IE i 1 
to [ 1 
Me H 1 
(5 | l 
A unir E er ue. Mà cM Rer m [m CRF MENT 
i [: 1 
in i t 
tag t 1 
POR i 1 
FDO i 1 
LPS 1 1 
uo. i 
Lot ! 1 
ia t 1 
1250 n 1 
IGG 6l 1 
i 70d t1 i 
123! 
" 1 
tous t 
10001 i 
Sl fn pee eS Oe ee ee A 1 
* 
H 
H 
> 
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Assignments 
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App endix XIII 
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DEVELOPING APTITUDE AMONG STUDENT TEACHERS. 
(Smt. U.H.»hanepurkar). 

N eedi- t : A 
(1) Quality of cducation denends to a large extent 
upon the tesch:r. Efficimoy of teacher's work denends 
unon his knowl <dge of th subjects, the methods used and 
his interests in hiswrk.. If a tacher is interested 
in his work hc will try to find out the ways. and means 
to make his teaching effective, even in adverse circum- 
stances, Teacher will take interest in his work, only 
if he loves his job. if hu has favourable attitude towards 
his work. Attitude arouscs inter st and inter:st induces 
motivation, Thus, to develop favourable attitude is one 
of the important goals in achicving efficiency in teacher's 
work, 

In the post it was not so difficult to hav: teachers 
who were interested in their work. Education was restricted 
te the particular strata of the socicty. Thus the number 
of persons needed for teaching profession was limited. 

It was possible to appgint proper personnel by having 
selection ahd scrutiny. Morcover a person who had no 
proper academic background and who was not interested 
in teaching, did not dare to com- to this profossion. 

But with the acceptance of the principle of mass 
education, the demand for teachers has increased, and 
the supply is not kecping pace with it, Som: of the 
teachers toke up this profession only as a stop-gap 


arrangament, Somo accept it only because they arc 


Tm uerum. 
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not EV to secure the do they like. Only few are there 
who rell» love this profession. But we heve to accent 
all those who willingly or unwillingly enter this pro- 
fes sion, It is the task of the training college to change 
all these persons into good teachers, The first and the 
foremost obj active of the present day training colleges 
should be to enable all the Spugen be Peach ore to develop 
favourable attitude towards the work they have accepted. 
(2) Now. a aya everyone complains that the teaching 
profession has no social status; the emoluments in this 
profession are not satisfacto ry; the teachers have become 
a tool, inthe bands of the so-called leaders. all these 
complaints may be true But the circumstances cannot be 


changed overnight. Teachers have to be trained efficiently 


zm 
Se 


under those circumstances only, at least for the time 
being. 

“No doubt, | frustration is there amongst ihe teachers.. 
But to. a great extent, the CA thenselvas are respon- 
sible for this. It is true that the teachers: do not 
nossess the same status as it was in the past. But the 
teachers should realise that the times have changed 
and hence they showl d im expect the same status. 

(3) It Es all. the while remarked that if the scales 
are prope ny raised, it is possible to attract intellect- . 
uals in this robada! lt may be true to some extent, 
But even if all these good intellectuals come to this 


profession, it is not enough to satisfy the present demand, 
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Secondly, even if the scales are raised they cannot be 


equal to the scales of the key posts and those in the 


industrial concerns. In these days of rapid industrial 


development it is very difficult, to secure the services 
of the intellectuals, in sufficient nunber, for teaching 
profession. 

It is not peculisr to India. Even in western countries, 
we find thst the persons in teaching profession are of 
average caliber. "Clarke and Burke have concluded that 
those who became teachers generally had lower needs or 
desires for prestige, income and professional recognition 
than the general average. They also had lower levels of 
salary aspirations than non-teacher groups. "2 

Thus the need of the present is to remove these 
wrong notions of prestige, status and emoluments. Teacher 
must be msde to realise thet whatever they get is accord- 
ing to their ability and their work. If they need more 
they should increas their efficierty of work. Status 
is to be commandsd and not demanded. Efficiency will 
y increase if they begin to take interest in their work. 
Hor this it is essential to develop proper attitude towards 
their work, 

Meanings- 

The tem attitude is many a times loosely employed 
-meaning "a posture of the mind." M.Calkins first used 
attitude technically, for such basic relations of the 
self..to its objects as recentivity, activity, sympathy 
md egoism. Hia attitude there is a common affective 


o 
nattern."^ 
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Psychologically attitude means "an enduripg, learned 
oredisnosition to behave in a consistant way towards a 
given class of objects; n persistent mental and/or 
neutral stato of readiness to r act to o certain objoct 
or class of objects, not as they aro but as they aro 
conceived to bo "Ê 

"itctitude is one of meny tems that refer to an 
asocet of personality inferred to account for persistent 
and consistent bohavi>us toward a family of related 
situations or obj ects. "? 

Thus the develonment of attitude among student-teachers 
means developing a p rsistent and consistent behaviour towards 
the different situations end obj ucts occuring in thoir 
wo Tk as a teacher, Attitude shell mean the way in which 
teachers view themselves, their work and their fellow 
teachers. Way of looking towards particular object 
depends uson the way on which these particular obj cts 
are corccived by the teachers. If the different situstions 
and objccts arc prop: tly conc:ivrd by the teacher, a 
favourable: attitude will bs d v.lopod, 

From thos^ definitions of attitude, it can be concludod 
that the development of attitude among student. teachers 
is a continuous process. At one end of this nrocess, attitud 


means emotional temperamental tendencios and at the other 


end it means idcology or belief, 


Process.of develonment of attitude:- 
The objective of development of attitude is a process 
of conceotualizstion. This process begins with emotional 
temperamental tendencies snd passing through various stages 
ends in the formulation of ideology. 

The stages in the process of attitude development, as 
described by Krsthwohl and other in "Taxonomy of Educational 
Objectives (Affictive Domain)," is as follows.- 

The process begins with receiving. At this level the 
learner is sensitized tothe existence of cert-in phenomen 
and stimuli, This category receiving has been divida 
into three subcategories - (i) awareness, (ii) willingness 
to receive, (iii) controlled or selected attention to 
indicate thre> different different levels of attending 
to phenoména, These sub-categories are arbitary divisions 
on a continuum, From an +xtromel y passive position or 
role on the part of the 1 arner, there the sole responsibility 
for the evocation of the behaviour rests with the teacher, 
the continu m extends to anoint at which the learner 
dircets his attention at least at a semiconscious level, 
towards the preforfed stimuli. 

The second category, itse. after receiving is responding. 
This is a stage when responses go beyond merely attending 
to the phenomenon. Individual begins to do som =thing 


with or about t^» phenomenon besides merely perceiving 


it. This category has ben again diveded in three 
subcategories - (i) acquiescence in res»onding, (ii) willingness, 


to respond, (iii) Satisfaction in responses . on @ continuum. 
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In this os of responding, an Casini ane) has to nass 


from a stage of ressonding du» to authority, to responding 
voluntarily and getting satisfaction, The development of 
attitude begins, when he begins to respond voluntarily. 

Then comes the stage of valuing. Valuing means sho wing 
that a thing, Or phenomenon or behaviour has worth. Worth 
is anvabstract oone-pt,. It is in pari n result.of. the 
individual's valuing; but at the same time it is a social 
product that has been slowly intemalized or accepted and 
has come to be used by the student as his own criterion, 
of worth, 

Behaviour at this level is sufficiently consistent and 
stable to have taken on th: characteristics of a boli«f 
or an attitude, At th» lowest Level of valuing, an. 
individuel is a t Least willing, to permit himself to bs so 
nerecived, and at the higher levels he may behave soas to 
further this impression actively. 

This category. valuing.is divided into three subcategories - 
(i) Acceptance of e value, (ii) Preference for a value, 
(iii) commitment. 

Conceptualizetion foms the first subdivision in the 
process of orgsnization which follows the process of valuing. 
Som etimes conc ptualization is accompanied by commitment 
to a value, especially when the student goes out of his 
way to argue and verbally defend his point of view. Mere 
verbalization is not the sign of concentualization. At this 
level we are narticularly concerned with higher level 


cognitive behaviour such es analysis and synthesis, 
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In addition to consistency and stability, the quality 


of A on conceptualization is also an integral 
characteristic ofthe narticular value or belief. This 
pemhits the individual to ser how the value relates to 
A these that he dianas holds, or to new ones that he 
“is coming to hold. 

.The building of concept reouircs both the process 
of abstraction and that of generalization. The process 
of abstraction isolates the properties which are the 
characteristics of the particular concept involved, and 
the generalization recognises the apnlication of the con- 
cent to a wider set of data than that from which it is 
originally derived. With the conceptualization, the 
process of attitude formation and valuing ends. 

Thus attitude development is a process passing 
through various stages. The student-teachers are suffi- 
ciently matured, They come with some knowledge regarding 
this profession. Hence it is not necessary to: have the 
first two stages namely awareness and willingness to 
receive, It can be presumed’ that they tave taken admission 
means they are aware of it and willing to tol trate T5. 

The ork of the training colleges starts with the 

«third stage of controlicd and selected attention and go 
Up to preference:for s value. For commitment and concept- 


Ualization, enough experi“ cing is essential. For convic- 


tion and certainty. bevond doubt, one has to pass through 


vawiety of situations, experiencing all typ cS of behaviours. | 
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The same is the case with conceptualization. Sach individual 


vill take his own time for commitment and conce» tualization. 


Ha 


The B.Ed, coll ges, who have restrictions of comol eting the 
course within stipulated time, shall not be able to undertake 

of commitment and conceptualization. 3o the rol of the 

B.Ed. colleges begins with the stage of controlled attention 

and ends with the stage of preference for a value, The 

rest of the work should be assigned to some other agency. 

Role of the B.Ed, Collegesi- 

"A significant factor which makes the programme of 
teacher education ineffective is that the institution of 
teacher education, anton te rs and society in general 
do not share common perceptions regarding the rola of 
the teacher. Some asoects of the life and work of the 
teacher which are valued by training colleges are not valu-d 
by the administrators and the society, as a result of which 
the student teachers approach the osu of teacher 
cduestioh as something which has significance for him only 
as lon& mi is under training and fromthe point of view 
of getting success in examination. He does not develop the 
conviction that what he hag to learn in the training 
college is yo rthwhile and is to be practised by him as a tcacher, 
He comes to collage of siwa tion just to get the degree. 

He goes out with a feeling that what he hag learnt there 
may have some intellectual value, but very little 


practics] value. u3 
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The training programm: is likdy to be satisfying 
to student teachers if it provided opportunities for 
Cr ative work and experimentation. Thus the present 
programme needs a drastic revision, 

It is all th- while comolained th-t the staff of S 
the teachers! colleges often teach methods and principles 
which they themselves have never practised, There is 
truth in it. The teacher educators teach only those 
jS un Sl which they have learnt in their training iod: 

Aftor becoming tescher educators, they never get the 
Opportunity to teach in schools, excent once or twice a 
year, when they take demonstration lessons. The m ctho ds 
practised by than heve not bean modified according to 
the changing circumstanc-s of the schools, Thus, inspi to 
of all this STHPTENE, "the Ti bulk of the ordinary 
schools is still durius ta goodold chalk and talk 
methods of tesching end sometimes even the chalk is lacking. "4 

For developing attitude among student teach rs, tho 
first and the foremost nc:d is to heve 8 perfect blending 
of theory and practice of «dues etion. Our training programme 
is Oro Na ea: "A crowded curriculum necessarily 
means less attention paid to the Ataikss; it re sul ts in 
SU» crficial knowledge, with no depth of insight. 43 T 
the training idee of revision should not be restricted 
to the number of topics, number of papers, us or 
the number of practice 1 Ss»ns, ete., but it should be 
such that it will have 5 direct bearing on their daily 


work as a teacher, 


ar 


SOf 


Thcort-ntstiom should b: such that the subjects become 
meaningful to them. "So also the lecturer has to relate 
what he teaches not only at verbal level, by guo ting 
examples from ev ryd-y life, but help the student-teachors 
to observe and bring instances waich corroborate or 
contradict thc theories snd vrincioles he has taught 
in the class-room,'"'3 

As regards the methods of teaching, student teach-rs 
come to know about various methods of teaching, and types of 
lessons. “But in actual practice they teke and observe only 
particular tyoc of lesson involving rigidity of technioves. 
So also the training colleges do not show them the effect 
of teaching by these methods, c.g. in teaching of methanatios 
it is all the while emohasis-d that the objective is to 
develop the reasoning power, by using the methods of induction- 
deduction, o" anelysis-synthesis. But the training eclleges 
are not in a position to show thé cffeot of these methods 
on the development of reasoning power. This is possible 
only if the coll-ge has its own demonstration school, where 
it con show the effective demonstration of these methods, 
by making ths schools sta:/f work under. the guidance of the 
training college. 

For convincing then about the effectiveness and 
importance of m^thods, modérn tcchniou s of eveluetion 
are immensely useful, Student teachers should be asked 
to prepare the "unit test of som CEDAR Wu s pa asked 
to. teach the seme topic to two different classes, by using 
troditioral method and the method he has Learnt in the 
training collego; The results of th: evaluation test itsel» 


will enabl? hin to evaluate the method he has used, 
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Nature of the citaba occuring in emaminations 
ed paro à changed. At present theory is taught merely 
vis its own sake or, in other words for the nurmose of ` 
examination. Instead, the questions in the examination 
should bc such that they will require the student teacher 
to anly the knowledge learnt to the situations in the school; 

Such a practical oriented programme of the training 
college, would beuseful in helping the students to pass 
through different stages of developing attitude, 

Studen+ teech=rs com? with -wareness and willingness 
to receive, Only thing is, awareness and willingn>ss arc 
there with a'limited purpos^ of passing the examination 
and getting confirmation in service, ,They control their 
attention with th same objective. Training colleges 
should take advantage of this and try to divert it towards 
the real objective of nrofessionsl growth. Practical ori.ntcdB 
programme will help them undsrstgnd the importance and 
necessity of keeping informed on current developments in 
this matter, 

After perc civing Sones the important stage of responding 
wien an individual begins to do something with or sbout 
the phenimena, Programme of student teaching is helpful 
in this matter, The beginning stage of practic cteaching 
is the same ag acquiscence in responding, Student teachers 
take lessons by following methodical procedure only because 
they aro asked to do it. Sometimes they fed Y as a 
novel thins. If during this stage ar convinced of the 


importance of methods, through evaluation tests, the 


LOO 
next categories of willingness to respond and satisfaction 
in response will--:sily follow. When reslisation of 
objectives kept in view, during the lesson becomes visibl«, 
the student teacher proceeds from his own choice, because 
he gets satisfaction of schievenent, This leads to the 
«béginning of valuing., His behaviour will show th^t, 
at least he has accepted the worth ofthis programme. 

After this training, some other agency will have to 
toke the responsib lity of helping the teachers, to commit 
and cone eptualiza, as these proc-^ssSes reguire more time 
and more experiences. 

How to do it? 

Immediately after training, this agency shall (a) 
provide guidance and consultation service to the fresh 
trained graduates, wicn he is impl menting when he has 
leamt, into actual practice, (b) provide in-service 
training of a short duration within a period of two or 
‘three years after his trainin and (c) "meke some arrange- 
ment which would bring the teachers and their old students 
into vital rapport with one another, Not merely that 
the teachers may be 2ble to wethh over then and help then 
in solving their difficulties, but even more so, to enable 
then to judge how far the educ-tion provided has met the 
seid test of annlicsbility and validity in the school-room 
situstion and.whether there are any gaos or difficulties 
left unexplored which shoul? b= made good, "4 
Who to do it? 

This is rather - controversial issue. The B.Ed, 


colleges cannot do it of their own accord, because they 
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do not have any hold unon the student teachers after 


à 
training is over. 


The only agency aveileble is the Government, 
The De»ortments of Zducation should provide such. 1 
facilities with the assistance of the B.Ed. college 

At present, 2s far as Maharashtra is conce m 
there are one or two B.Ed, colleges in =3ch district 
Thus the need is to have an organisstion in which 
academic responsibility will be shared by the B.Ed, 
Colleges and administration fnd financial responsit 
will be taken by the Zduc etion De»artmnent. 
Conclusions- : 

It is concluded that B.Ed. colleges cannot 
develop the propcer attitudes among the student teac hers, 
within the stipulated time. o itis suggested tha’ 
(i) during the training period, B.Ed. colleges shall 
lay the foundations of the development of favourable] 
attitude, by drastically changing their curriculum, 
and making it mors particularly meaningful to the 
student tesch: Ys, end (ii) the Education Department 
in collaboration with B.Ed. colleges and other 
available and interested agencies, shall help to 
furthor this process flattitude development, on 


the foundations laid down by B, Ed, Colleges, 


1. 


4. 


5. 
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Teaching of Psychology in Training Colleges & Na ain 
` Development, 
by 
Dr. N.K.Dutt, M.A., Ph. D. * 


Reader, Central Institute of Bducation, Delhi. 


Teacher education does play some role in National 
Development, In teacher training programme, the teaching 
of peroo still occupies a dominant position. This article 
aims at excmining critically the rol e of teaching of Psychology 
in National Development. Of cours”, this analysis is limited 
to only B.Ed, teaching as carried on in most of our training 
colleges. 

Iffphilosophy tell us “wal” of education, Psycliology 
meets the demand of 'How! in education, The structure of 
syllabus in Psycholo y should reflect aims of education which 
in turn should fit in the design of National Development. 
But unfortunstely, we are still passing through a crisis of 
Valles. We are neither wedded to a Capitalistic structure 
hor to a socialistic one. If wc are democrats in elections, 
we ars autocrats in homes, schools and Universities. We 
stand for "quality of opnortunity, but the Bap betwecn the 
rich: and thc poor is widening. It looks we com» énsate 
in talk what we actually lack in practice. This fluid 
socio-cconomo-nolitic al situation may Soon settle in favour 
of some d-finitc social values regarding democracy and 
egalitarianism. But for all sound social »rogress, 
individual valucs like Truth, Courage, Service and brother- 


hood will always be a prerequisite, Our Intellectuals 
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should catalyze this process of 'precipitation of values.' 


The State philosophers should awek n and determine such aims 

of education which helo in raising a democratice-egalitarian 
structure in the socicty. Then the job is left for Psychologists 
to chalk out a progran i$ in Psychology and consequently in 

school curriculum as to fost-r th: growth of desirable attitudes 
in teacher train: ^s and later in students at school level. 
Critics might label Sach a system of education as 'propaganda! 


or Regimentation., But surely this is not 'Fascist Regimentation'. 


It is to out raw youth on a socially desirable path which 


involves maximum benefit of maximum people for a m: ximum tims. 
Propaganda stresses merely 'what-to-think', wh reas 
eduestion stresses in addition 'How-to-ithink', After all, 
our children cannot b: let to discover covery time the 
already discovered truth, just as > young man should not be 
encouraged to -xperiment that syohlis is a contagious Beane: 
Total fro.dom in this sphere of learning is neither possible 
nor desirable., If such a system of education is propaganda, 
then all social and preventive medicine and all vrophylactic 
theranies also cons undo: tho same cstegory. I em of fim 
belicf.that the present day inertia in our teacher training 
world is due to lack of > vital ohilosophy of life, both 
individual as well as social. We, teachers, arennot «nthuscd 
to wo Tk for a dosirable change in the static and sentic con- 
dition of our socicty beesuse our educational system does 
not-provide the ree nients with the inconvenient apparatus 


of social conscience, With the kelp of foreign aid, our 
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training colleges are now better equipped with -udio-visual 
aids, but the growing lifelessn=ss in teachig is a matter 
of concern. Only 'conviction to definite Values! cen infuse 
life for 'vsluelessness' in education is synonymous with Y 
! Ji felessness'. Th erefo re psychology will alweys remain 
defunct as long ss philosophy renains futile. 

Now some questions arise. Does our present day teaching 
l of Psychology cater to such needs? Is it grown out of Indian 
soil or grafted from outside? Is the curriculum affected 
realistically for the prevalent social structure? I shall 
try to answer these, 

First of all, there is a lot of dead-wood like obsolete  , 
topics on instincts, powers of mind and Freudian Psychology. 
This is all junk. Thm we have some tinsels like "Methods 
of Psychology', “aleulation of 3.D. and r! stc, Their 


utility for higher l^arnin is bryong doubt, butto teach y Ed 


| 
" 


such topics to e wuld-bb-school+teacher is like teaching 
'the theory of the strength of materials! to a would-be- 
lathe-worker, Sven in topics like 'Psychology of Adolescence 
so important for a teacher to understand, cexom^les and 
theorics arc bodily lift-d from foreign books and »nnlied 

to Indian situations mo st faithfully i.c. without any 
modific-tion of adaptation thereof. We have teken it for 
granted that the needs and aspiretions of a western adol- 


escent are th- same as those of his courterpart in India. 


Eu 


Gonueaienk psychology does not stimulate our teachers. 

The result is mentel stagnation where creativity or divergent 
PG thinking is lulled to sles. Having no import on the bife 
outside, the tesching of nsychology has degenerated into 

a m-chanical process of passing on dry bits of knowledge, 
Only ‘social coneern' can helo us in sandwitching these 
disjointed «nds. Moreover, thetcaching of Psychology should 
crop Up from the problems actually faced by the teachers 

in and outside the class room while fulfilling the 'ch erished 


of educ>tion.' But what hapnens is that psychology 


objiscti 
is first taught as a pure theory and at the end of each 
unit some 'Educational Implications! are aynended forcibly 
without the train e of its usefulness. This is exactly 
‘placing the cart before the horse.' 

=e But this is not all. There arc a few tonics which 
are so out of olece that their teaching has become positively 
harmful, 'Psychology of Adjustment! in various garbs has 
entered the training college. Is 'adjw tment with ^nviron- 
ments through accsotance! our national need? Do we need 
more of dynamism and change or acceptance and acquiescence? 
No doubt, the effluent society of america has reached an 
almo 't optimum level o& economic development and its main- 
tenance’ through 'adjustment with the snvironncnts! is their 
dire necd, but how do such topics suit an ill-f:d and naked 
nation? The principles of montal hygiene arc universal 


but we nesd a re-writing of those suiting our own conditions. 


Os. 


"Adjustment through change" should bo stressed rather than 
tadjusta=nt through acecptance!, for there is a lot of 
: moral and EE URT squalor around us. It is right here 
‘that some minent thinkers have pointed out th. influence 
of politicel id-alogy upon a positiv science like Psycholo 
Oth srvis , why a Russian dog is condition-¢ to Leam, an 
“American cat is busy in trial and error, woereas German 
anes are Capable of developing insight. (Refer to theories 
of Learning). 
. _ ‘achievement motiv-tion' is another fashionable tonic i | 
: being cherish«d by us. As given in Americsn texts, the | 


philosophical basis of achiev ment motivation is cut-throat 


competition >s it avails in an atomised socict;, Does 

' this spirit of competition fit in our cooperativo movement 
and socialistic coon ration? , 4e teach scor-s of mcthods 
Bd iss casing dozens of personality variablas, But where 
do w^ use tnam? We opened Buresus of Guidance end 
Counselling, started special courses in Guidance and 
imnorted a lot of intcdlliz neo and aptitude tists; but 

"are we technically SO advanc:d es to utilizo tim? 
Rescerch work done on Antitude testing and vocational 
guidance in an und-rdev-loped snd und-renploy<d society 
becomos a deco ration pifce in some library. We track 
psychology of individual differenecs and methods of indi- 
Vidual sttention, but ^an our tesch:rs actually pay 
individual attention in a large class? Why cannot we 
develop methods of teaching large masses, and sechnicucs 


of motivating roomfuls of energy? It can safey be 


e 


<17> 


concluded th.t most of the topics taught in B.Ed,/B.T.. 


are cithor useless or hamful exccot Learning which should 


be taught morc c«laboratcly end critically. Two other topics 


which aro usally missing but richly descrve inclusion are 
'Physiological bases of Psychology! and 'Group dynasmies'. 
For a teacher of psychology, a sound under-standing of the 
principles of human physiology is most imnortent. Many of 
psychological problems like those of sex, concentration of 
nind, depression, sl 'nlessness, anxicty, forgctfulness 
etc. are having their roots in »hysigus. ‘Therefore oBysical 
trcatment eures them. Our Ashtang Sone is a wonderful 
treatise of controlling psychical forces through physical 
exercises, This worli-known thesis on Psycho-physical 
interoctionism has found no place in pur psychology books. 


(Because some Western authors have not included it in their 


own texts so for.) Th knowledge of group ¿ynemics is also 


very essential for inducing democratic behavious in our 
teachers. They can definitely benefit by 1: -rning how 
to control the class without producing anzicty in then? 
How to goad th: group to tak- decisions demscr tically? 
How to convince the students that the moral> of s dmo- 
cratic group is always higher than that of an autocratic 


onc? 
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Lastly comes dis ticklish question, "How to develop 
these attitudes which constitute the fabric of ohilosophy? « 
d Surely, ‘training colleges are not in a shme to perfo m 
| his Hereulcen task. Let there be a philosophical re- 

tod in the soci ety where a section of yo ung 
Els comcs forward with a prosclytising spirit, Take 
` than deer training colleges and cut those di-monds 


to give extra lustre. The spread of DAV Educ-tionel In- 


stitutions in Bengal Haryana and Western U.P. and 
Ramkrishna Institutions in Bengal bear an amle 

ys i testimony to the validity of the above Statement, 
P. ut thc mis EY 2-21, any change brought in 


attitudes wil! bo ephenersl., I em not striking a 


vessimistic note regarding the powers of a training 


collége but I Simply say that change has to come in 
the outside soci sty first end thm the treining 
college con play a second fiddle, 
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Government College of Education, 
Mysore-1. 


Dat:d 16th October 1969, 


SUPERVISION OF STUDENT TEACHING : 
(K. S.N. Nagnathna) 


To begin with, it is n ccssary to know the scheme 
of practice teaching in Mysore University, to understand 
the programme of stu^ent teaching Supervision. Bach trainee 
has to select two subjects taught in the Secondary Schools 
out of which he must have sudied atleast one subject in his 
degree classes, as special methods, in addition to the thres 
compulsory, general, napers. He will study the mcthods of 
teaching these two special subjects Under the theory papirs 
and practice the teaching of the seme two special subjects in 
the Secondary Schools. Bach trainee has to give 24 sun ervised 
lessons, 12 in each of the Soecial methods and 1 criticism 
lesson in the end in each of the special methods. All these 
26 lessons will be evaluated Under En temial Assessment Schane. 

We have introduced the co-operating Teachers! Scheme 
from the past five yoars. Experienced, trained teachers in 
different subjects, working in the Practising Schools are 
selected as co-operating teach-rs. Tw trainees are attached 
to each of than. They are responsible for guiding the 
lessons of the traine:s attacned to then. Out of the 12 
lessons given in each special subject by ¢ach trains, 8 
lessons have to be sup rviscd by the college Staff and 4 


lessons by the cooperating Teacher, 
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We have selected 10 City High Schools, 4 Gids' institutions! 
and 6 boys Institutions for Practice in teaching work. About 
10-14 Treinces are allotted to sach School. In th- beginning 
. of the year, before starting Practice teaching a meeting of 
the Heed Masters of all Practising High Schools is arranged 
to discuss the common probl:ms and eome to some common 
understanding about the improvement of student teaching, Swper- 
vision. The Yo-op2rating teachers and the College Staff also 
come to a common understanding regarding the noints to observe 
in the lessons given by the trainees. 

Practice teaching is arranged in two Sessions. We have 
Spread over Practice Teaching during the first tom. Thet is, 
there will be theory Lectur: classes in the moming Session 
and the trainees go away to their Practising Schools in the 


4 


afternoon Session, During this period sach traincc is exmcetod 
to give only 2 lessons pcr weck, one in cach special subject,, 
so` that effective Supervision and guidance could be given to 
them during their early lessons. The staff Manbers go to 
different &ahobd s dép ending upon the number of lessons avail- 
able in their subjects. During the first term the m anbers 

of the staff concentrates on the Supervision of their own 
subjeetslessons, But in addition to their own subj <cts, 

they also supervise othor lessons the other periods when ther: 
are no lessons in their subjce:;s,. TheLessons that arc not 
Sup ervisid by the College Staff are sup =rviscd by the Co- 
Onerating tcachers, .In th tv.ning, after the School hours, 


all the trainees meet the staff for discussions snd all the 
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lessons supcrvis:d during the day are fully discussed 
and sugpostions, (not only by the College Staff, but by 
the Co-onersting Teachs rs and also by their own class-mates, 
the other B.Ed., Treinecs who observed the Lessons) for 
imorovement are given. A week's timc for impl ble thess 
suggestions is given for the trainees and again th« staff 
members supervise mie same 1 ssons during the following 
Week, to see how far ing rov cnonb in the lessons dhas taken 
prse ^ Thus the staff members deke it anoint to super 
vise all their trainees in their subjects at least once and 
if possibl: twice by the end of the first te m. The 
distributed »ractic. in tcaching comes to a close for the 
first tem when thc Practising Schools start their first 
terminal Bi otion before Dasara Holaday se 

During the Sccond term there will be a block practicé 
in teaching for a LE ^viod of three weeks followrd by one 
week! s criticism. lessons. During this time of block Practico: 
in traching tae train: es are completely attached to their 
Practising School Bd that they participate in all the co- 
curricular activities also and fcol a s^nsc of attachment 
to the School just Hs a regul=T teacher, A regular 
sun * -ryision timetable will b: framed for the staff manbers 
for all the four w:“ks including the criticism lessons. 
Bach trainee is “xo¢c tod to give a bout six lessons pcr 
week, thre: in each subject, for the first three weeks. 
One membersof th: Staff will go to one school on that 
day, in that school irresocctivc of the subject in which 


the lesson is given, In th» svening thero will b- full 


VAR 


discussion of all the six lessons. Other lessons th-t are 
not supervised by the Coll=ze staff are su»erviscd by the 
co-op erating t^achers.. For example, if there are two lessons 
in Bu samd period, college Staff supervised one lesson 

and co-op erating teacher supervises the other lesson. We 


believe in supervising the Lessons for the full period so 


-that maximum discussions eouls be had on the lessons super- 


“vised. Ws do not encours e corridor su»ervision or window 


i 


supcrvision. It nay somehow help in evaluating the student 
and in our opinion it will not help discussion or improvenent 
of the lessons. Yometimes, towards the end of the Block 
practice teaching hen we find that evaluation work is not 
completed su ficiently we do suorIvisec two lessons in a 
period but by that time the trainses will have reached certain 
standards of giving lessons end auch hom will not be dons 
even if their lessons ars not fully supervised than. 

For the criticism lessons, a special. timc-t ble will 
be srranged and there will be only one lesson given in onc 
period, All the trainecs attached to the School and a staff 
menbrr from the College will supetvis- this lesson. It will 
be a sort of a rehearsal before the final Praatical Bxemin tion 
wen the trainees will b^ fully prepared. to putforth. the 


best th t he has Paola till tha with reference to giving 


Off a lesson. Again there will be full discussion of the 
lesson in the evening, All trainces give two such criticism 
lessons, practice teaching work comes to.a close and they 


are scady to face the external practical examination. 


Vez 


to bc the co-op er ting t -echere for Kannada Trains. 
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OUR PROB M OF STUDENL J PEACHINO BUPERVISION.- 
D “Tie number of trainees that we send to each school 

is more than what they can accommodate. * This is becaust) 

in the City of Widore ta dif ther? are 3 Teachers! Colleges 

end th. e number óf:City High Schools is not sufficient to m 

accommodate all the trainees of the three Colleges. Hence 

there will ‘be sometimes 4 to 5 lessons in a a period which 

makes supervision very. difficult, 
» 2 “There is e feeling smong th- High 3chooks that the 
trainses disturb the work of their Schools. Henee they i 
do not give definite subj ct periods to the trainces. 
The X. give only the’Cr-ft, p.17. and other perioós when the 
coop srating "Péaehers will not be fre, to sup ervise the | 
Lessons. 

uae 3) Our experiance from the past five year shows that 
the sehane of co-operating teachers is a failure in our 
School B. “The ov-r-burdened high School teachers e hast 
SM ‘any interest in thir work. ts, 

^4) Some of the Private High Schools do not have Meo 

nunb-r of trained, emerienced teachers to work as co- 
bperating teachers: The available few of than will be 
handling the X standard class°s. and we do:not disturb 
that standard for.our practico tesching wo rk. 


5) It is difficult to find Kannada Trained Graduates 


The Kannáda Pandi in the Schools are not train: 


6) University requires that all th: 24 lessons given 


by a treince have to bc supervised but we have found it 


_ impossible to do full justice to this kind of supervision 


wo rk. 


Apo endix XVI, 


DANT TEACHING 


( D. Dias) 
One, who is in *he Teeching Profession, does see the 

need of co-operation from schools.to get our Teacher-Trainees. 
ready for the wrk of teaching, Practice in the Profession 
holds good in any Professional Field like Medicine, Law or 
Engineering, it hol^z nuime importance in the nrofession 

of teaching. Py md lerge our schools are convinced of this 
and are therefore co-operative, and more particul »rly co- 
Operative when they see tiat the Institution is exacting 

with its Tescher-trainess on the score of the lesson being 
‘such as to benefit the children, The tegcher-trainee lesson 
is not looked upon than as a waste of time. The schools 
sometimes go out of iheir wey to accommodate teacher-traineas; 
and even if they do not o out of their way to do so, the 
very fact of aliowine te ch >.trainees to come in and practice 
is a big concession ^s it does mean a certain amount of getting 
in the way of te 55:00) programme or the school's concern 

for the Ghildren., luce seaca r-training Institutions. en- 
deavour to kee to the schools schedules of classes and 

must give the Principal of the Sghool practical assurance 
that the chilérea won't -uffer aed NAME under the hands 
of.a teacher-troinee, ; | 
Anything that is an interference or an ohstecle to 

the school's smooth running and the Children's upward pm- 
gress would naturally be motives that wuld reduce covoperstiv2 
and on the part of the school or make then reluctant 


they accept a teecher_train-e as a practising student, 
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If however. the objects of teacher-training is kept in 


mind any adjustments that are to be mede, any accommodations 


| that are to be made, are seen and made in the proper spirit, 


Who must adjust is a question thet is decided in the cir- 
cumstances and is decided €asily if on both sides there 


is a right evaluation of th- common goal. As this is a 


i service fendered by s school, to a teacher-training Irsti- 


tution, it sems only proper that if any adjustments are 

to be made they must be made by tha teacher-training 
institution. «Yet there have been times when adjustments 

had to be made by the Schools. However where there has 

been an understanding again of the value of the course, 

and a sense of the many difficulti es there ars for a Training 
Institution to have each of its pupils give: the required 
number of practice Lessons, it has been our emeriécnese, that 
schools have. given thet co-operation most villingly. 

Again friendliness bctw-cn the Principal of the 
Institution and his/her staff members with the Cosopcrating 
school's Principal and staff has bem a great hdp in DITO- 
ducing a Co-operative spirit in thc school. Henes a personal 
visit by the Principal of the toacher-trainec Institution 
to the Practising School to CXpress gratitude for nast co- 
operation, present the current needs - teachers and subjects - 
to discuss what aid wuld b> given by the school to accommodate 
the tcacher-traine-s has proved a boon in securing co-operation 
from the Practising School. ouch has been the co-op rativ ness 
So produced that not sven the inofficiency of 5n« or other 
tescher-troinees cither in his/her teaching nor the lack of 


civic sense in the teacher-trainee has lessened, 
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Iamof the opinion that even more the system of 


i NAAA in 3 school were to be ch-nged from merely giving 
| Practice Lessons to really living in a school and doing 
“school work other than mere teaching, such co-op eration 
etr also be forthcoming, egain if the adjustments are 
so made that the efficiency of the school does not suffer. 
This would make greater demands on the school Princinal. 
It may be that in future these will have to be made, as 
more and more teachertrainc:s ‘are joining Institutions 
without practical experience of having taught for a year 
or so. 

It has been our experience that more and more schools 
have begun to insist on a teacher being trained b fore 
teking him/her on the staff. In that case, there will coms 
a time when the present systan of merely giving Practice 

Lessons will hove to be altered to one in which during 
training the teacher is given experience in training plus 
school work, “his will bring schools and teacher-training 


Institutions close to esch other in space and in spirit. 


appendix A/l1l. 
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SCHOOL 00.0254n;TION “OR 3TUDENT.TEACHING. 
by 


Prof. J.G.Kulkarni, (M.:.,M.2d., D.P.2d 
Dayanand Coll-gc of Gduc ation, Sholapur). 


It is in th» fitn-ss of the things that the nroblem 

of school co-operation should be given due place, when we 

: consider the probl ems of student teaching. Before we 
actually start the analysis of the present position of the 
problem, it would be better to have a bried review of 
the old conditions in this respect to justify the need of 
reorientation and reorganis-tion of the existing conditions 
to suit our present needs. 

Formerly when the training colleges were few in : 
number, the student teaching programme had a very limited 
scope and the trainees in the college «received only the 
technical knowledge of conducting lessons in various 
Classes. Naturally the reguler daily school work was 


not disturbed and the secondary school voluntarily. offered 


their sincere and positive cooperation to the training 
colleges. ane times the sel cetion of a- secondary school 
as a practising school was taken as a matter of pride 
and honour by these selected schools, I do not want to 
go into the details of the relationship between these 
coopérating schools and the training coll gos because 
their problem was altogether different from that we 

have at prosent to face. However, spart from this 

e differentiation between the old problem and the now 


problem ell of us, I presume, hav^ an unanimous opini n 


e 
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that the probelm of securing coon cration of th: secondary 
schools must not be dealt in 2 reckless and hanh ozard Manner, 
. In the modern age, when: educ-tion is trenendously dynemic, i 
we have to eccept all these »nroblems in the new perspective 
with 2 new broad vision and cone ept of education. we ` 

are expected to be more scicnfific and practical rather 


than philosophical and conservative, 
NATURE OF THE 2ROBLM. 

When. we have, therefore, taken it for granted that 
school ‘cooperation is e must for us in the organisation 
and -dministration of th- training colleges, it automati- 
cally FOLIO Us that we must ehalys® the various asnects 
connected with the problem. To my mind, the following 
aspects seem to play a vital role in our consideration. 


(a) Nature of administrative mechinery from the 
point of tontrol and policy 


(b) Nature of coordinating authority if nord be felt, 

(c) Relationship between the headmasters of the 
Secondery schools «nd the Principals of the 
Treining Colleges, 


(d) Organisstion or demonstration lessons and reguiar 
i practice lessons, 


(e) Number of lessons to be assigned per week: or 
^" per month as the Case maybbe, 


(f) Some so ecial conditions laid down by the school. 


(g) Nature of Specific coop €ration expected of the 
¿ teachers in the schools. i / 


(h) Unit fixótion procedures, 


(i) Particip: tion anā organisation of the social and 
cultural activities, 


(3) Scop: for e arimontation of new id in the 
£e , actual school field, aw idees in th 


(k) Readiness ofthe teachers and the Tofessors 
to exchange the ideas to refresh tao knowl edge 
of contents and methods, 
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It is needless to multioly the number of aspects 
now às, I think, that 1 have sufficiently clarified the 
nature of the problan, We can now visualise from the 
above-mentioned asnects that the probLem of school co- 
operation at present, is not limited only witn the 
arrangement of the lessons but with the new educ-tional 
experiments, testing and evaluation procedures and with 
all other phases that comprise the entire student-teaching 
programme, in accordance with the new outlook and con- 
cept. And I am sure that on the foundation of the 
scientific thinking of these aspects depends the suc¢ess 
of our teacher-training programme. 
DIFFICULTIES: 

Owing to the programme of extensive education in 
our country, the number of students seeking admission 
in almost all brenehes of education is rapidly increasing, 
and our training colleges are also not exc=ption to 
that. Besides the problem of quantity, we have also 
to fac: the probelm of quality of teachers in respect 
of subject knowledge, class manners and genuine faith 
in the profession of teaching. We teacher-—educ-tors, 
therefore, at present find it very difficult to manage, 
the orzonisation of teacher training programme with our 
limited resources and cap cities and with our traditional 
methods and concepts. “o under these problematical 
circum tances, various difficulties are bound to crise. 


Some of than are mentioncd below for practical consideration. 
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| (i) Some h:adnast:rs have formed wrong impressions 
regarding the work in the training coll<gcs and they plainly 
refuse to offer their school for »ractic- lessons, on the 
proand that the school work suffers due to the inferior 
quality of teaching of the punil-teschers, 

(ii) Some schools think that offering the school for 
practice lessons is an ect of subordination. 

(iii) Some schools are willing to cooperate for the 
organisation of practice lessons but they put so many 
restrictions regarding the cuota of the lessons, fixed for 
unit distribution ete. 

(iv) Sometimes remuneration is ae aided for the annual 
quota of the lessons taken in the schools. 

(v) Sometimes they also insist on including the names 
of senior teachers in the panel of the exeminers. 

(vi) Sometimes male candidates among the trainees are 


prohibited to visit the girls' schools. 


(vii) Some hesdmasters and senior teachers » robebly 
from a reputed school have a definite bias that the professors 
in the training college have merely a thoretioal knowledge 
‘of teaching technioves while they themselves are in far 
better way superior to and more competent than these 
professors. | 

(viii) Sometímes »robl ems m distance and location 
of school also create some difficulties, 

(ix) Sometimes unpleasant ranerks are passed by the 
experienced teachers about a teacher who has recently comp1 eted 4 
his training course and has joined the school as a 


_hovice, 


w 
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Many a case can, thus, be cited here to depict the 
existing picture of relationship between the training college 
and the cooperating schools. But, I think we have now arrived 
at ine neeleus of the proble. Are we to say that the picture 
is pessimistic and therefor: let us remain inactivo in thc 
problan of cooperation of certainly not. Ours is e missionary 
task and hence there is a demand of broader and comorohensiv: 


understanding of the problem on our part first. With my humbl d 


"knowledge and ex erience, I have ventured an attempt to point 


out some possible measures to seck Coon“ration of the schools. 


I admit, however, that I am open to corrections end criticism. 


: SOME MEASURES: 


In the first plac’, we teachsr-educatars should und r- 
stand that the student-tcaching process is a bipolar or bilatoral 


process... On the one hand, a train reecives the knowl cdg > 


-of theory and prsctic> of education in the training college 


and on the other hand he has to put it actually into practice 
«in the schools. iene: it is the duty of the teacher-educato rs 


to kecp close contacts and h;althy relationship with the 
to be 


“school teachers. -A constant attempt is/made to remove thc 


bias d view and misconcention of the ideas of the infcrio rity 
and sup riority in the task of education. : | | 
Tho teachers and the head-masters shouid be given honour- 

able treatment and position in the teacher-training programme, 
Some tines, 'get tog cther' programmes for entertainment and 
educational workshous may bc organised, Sometimes the head. 
masters may bo given the chances to address the treineos on’ 
topics of utmost interest and concem, Sometimes a symposium 
or.a conf=rence or a seminar may be organized to :stablish 


proper rannort between the top agencies. This would, in a 


z 


way, create a feeling among them that the training college and the 
cooperating schools are the sister isstitutions. who have to hand-ins 
hand Rom th cause of education. It is also necessary now, 
days that our student teachers must have training in a certain code 
of conduct to maintein cordial: relationship with the cooperating 
schools. 
nae present the problem ‘of uniformity of policy and Coordina ti 


is sometimes difficult dus to the diversified nature of th: administr 


‘ative set up specially pertaining to our teacher-training programme, 


The training colleges are under the jurisdiction of University for 


all academic and practical purposes while the secondary schools -re 


“under the control of Director of Education of the State. Hence there 


PE an urgent need of EATE the entire administration to avoid 


"the trouble of edis Eran and to achieve uniformity in planning 


and action. 

Some schools may be encouraged to sct as the practising schco) 
by providing additional grants to mert the expenses. Some schools 
have their own local problems. Tae training colleges should and do 
take lively interest in their problems and stand by than whcerev-r 
possible, The problem of cooperation, should not, therefor, b 
iytiewed only as urisided but it should have bilatcrial consideration, 
30, much is vith us rather than with th= Government, 

I have not discussed here at length the nature of sdminis- 
trative set-up which will suit the convenienes of both th: agenci es 
to solve the problems of t-echer-training, as it is beyond the secpo 
of this paper, Many times wc are tanpted to cite the spcctaculer 
achi svam nts in the ficld of tcachertraining programme in the forcigr 
countrics, and cond ann the »resent practices in our country. jot it 
‘is also n ‘cessary at the same time that we should think sbout our own 
vot ntislitiés, our own limitations, our zeal and Spirit to put thcir 
plans into actual operation in our country on identical lines, Lot us 
be ontimistic with a view that we can certainly improve our conditior$ 


som * time later if not today. The timawheel will decide how far we 


>: successful in this pioneering and viloting task of teacher. 


trainin; eo 


DS 


Apo:ndix XVIII. 


STUDENT TEACHING 


(Mrs. Sulochno Sekhar) 

. Problems of student teaching may vary from ploce to 
place, institution to institution depending on the facilities 
available to Training Colleges to apprentice their trainees 
in various practising schools and the inter-personal relation- 
ships. Some of the problems discussed here may be peculiar 
to us but it is worthwhile mentioning then as it may draw 
comments and suggestions that can prove useful to Training 
Colleges in gencral. 

Problems of student teaching arises from certain major 
field asi- 
M) Organization of Scd anh teaching. and school 
coop eration. 
(2 Observation and Demonstration lessons. 
(3) Preparation of student trainees for teaching. 
(9 Supervision and 3valuation of Lessons. 


I. Organization of Student. Teaching end School Co-oneration.: 


Some of our training Colleges do not haveoa model 


„school “attach 2d to it. Sven where there is a model school 


it is found that it is not possible to provide classes for 
all the trainees in à single school. In organizing for 
student tesching it is found that not all schools are of 

the same kind. Convent schools and certain private schools 
are gedenely of a higher standard and better equipped then. - 


other schools like some of those run by the minicipality 


which are of 2 low standard and badly equipped. 
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Ag ^ A uit of the large BUR of trainees, lock of classes, 

; and facilities it is. not possible to avoid sending the trainees 
to all types of schools. With «n overburdened syllabus, 

the co-op erating schools are often vexed that (1) that are 
unable to cover their syllabus as they are d prived of 

about five weeks of solid teaching by tme presence of our 
trainees. 

(2) Thet thé class teacher loses direct contact with 
her class and therefore the discipline of the class is 
affected. 

(3) That the methods of t-aching adopted by the trainees 
are rather slow to suit the schools requirements. 

EN (4) That the class teachers not only los: time but also 
have to re-do portions done by som: trainees. 

The training colleges on the other hand find it difficult 
(1) to give practice in various methods of t aching due to 
lack of time and TEE, 

'(2) To give the trainecs scope to take good lecture- 
demonstration classes and audio-visual lessons due to the 
lack of lsboretory and other facilities in schools. This 
is partially overcome by allowing the traine:s to take 
‘the necessary apnaratus and equipment. to the practising 
school S. 

(3) Rigidity of the sehool syllabus, du- to set 
portions for Sach term, hampers our traine s from proceeding 
from simsl-r to more complex lessons. 

(4) Th-re is lack of choice in selecting topics to 


practice Various methods, 
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, Schools maintaining high standards complain that thetr 
wotk is undermined, In such an: atmosohere the trainge feels 
nervous and ustrung, Yet thoes schools challenge our teacher- 
trainees to do their best, To overcome the complaint of, 
andemining standards, bright trainees are selected for such 
whist e Yet, there i ho guarantee hów effective a teseher 
she will be, until. she actually teaches, : 

Schools that de not maintain a high standard, do 
welcome our trainees, like.a breath gf fresh air ints their 
ill-equipped schools, The work of the trainee is affected 
x here also, due to. the poor, response.of, the pupils, , There is 


no incuntive for the trainees to do better worki. 


Differences of opinion also arise between the coblege 
re awe d 


and school staff regarding the methods D be adopted in 
teaching and the nature and tyne of tests to be administered, 
Thus during m5 rentic eship .the trainee, is caught between 
the re quirements of the training. colle “ges and the needs of 
the practising schools, With. all this, it must be admitted 
that there arc a few good schools which co-op9Tate very well 
] wi th ¿training ¿gai but they are few in number and .cannot 
cater to all our needs, ^". 
The utilisation of all tyv es of practising schools add 
to the nol ad of evaluating trainees placed in unequal 
circumstances, zi? à : 
II, Observation and | Daronstration Lessons: 
Observation Lessons are generally. arranged in schools 
where the teacher will do her practice teaching, It helos, 
the trainee to study Cl ass—room situstions, gt acquair* 2d 


with the class, the teachers and the school in general. 
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Some tcachers give really good lessons which prove helpful 
to the trainees, There are others whos arc either untrained 


e are indifferent insite of advance intimstion, The 


eE Ernes, not only lose valuable time but also heve wrong y 
y | gni set before then, It is found difficult to diseri. A 
ram “inate > between NERVES ers or STER fo r- see what will-hapocn 1 
Loa ie ,in some alor VOLARE a j B 
Bele iss , Demonstration lessons are arranged at p eges + and 
ars of grc ME r use šo trainees as dt ls follow d by dis 
‘cussions and clarifigstion of doubts, Tie trainees feel i 
; Ns pue focilities ate not available totthen in schools, 


Ma. Without a model school attached: to the eollege it is difficult! 


UM Lo demonstrate various m etho ds and anat: s Of teaching a 
as and when the need aris<s to have a practical demonstrati 
: VuisoIh e. trainees therefo re.scquire, morc: theoretical kno wl edge 
of various met tho ds rather than func tionab knowledge, There 
b. “is also no scope for trying out ney methods. 
n. Preparation of. Student Trainees for teachings 
i The various methods and becha dues of teaching are 
ra not 911 taught to the trainees prior te the commeneenent of 
teaching, This results due te the hurry to finish-practice 
„teaching by end of the second tem to enable the marks to be 


WAS A 


got ready for the board of exsminers.and the unwillingness 


Po of schools to part with the classes during, the third and 
Lo final tem. of the year, If teaphing is to follow the learninga 


of Various methods, the trainee will no doubt be able to 


render s better account of herself. 
There is gro ater need for h: clp ənd PE during 


XM i phe sanie r phase. of teaching than the later, It is found 
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that the school time table provides lesser number of subjects 
lessons and greater nunber of language lessons p^r week. 

If a sampling of cach type of lesson is takan and con- 
centrated on during the earlier phase, 1t is possible to 

vay more attention to the needs of individual traino:s. 

A few well prepared and efficiently taught lessons are 

far better than a large number of hurriedly prepared 

and improperly guided lessons. 

There is also a growing tendency which must be curbed 
among the trainees, to adopt the time of least resistance. 
Several trainses who get the same lesson or topic to teach 
produce on- sot of notes. This may help the supervisor in 
correction work but kills the initiative of students and 
crushes originality. 

IV. Supervision and Bvaluátion:- 

This is an important aspect of student teaching. As 
stated earlicr distribution of trainees into unequal schools 
affects their teaching and therefore renders evaluation 
difficulty under unegual circumstances. Mo1' lessons are 
supervised by the school staff tian by the college staff. 
There is also a great deal of difference in supervision. 
Trainees compere their achievemats with those of thoir 
colleagues in the same school and in other schools and there 
is found to be much Ut&appiness. The supervision and 
evaluation of the college staff who seo all their 
students, hulps to some extent. There is an element 
of chance in this also as to whether a trainee 


renders a good eccount of herself to th= college staff 
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‘or not, depending on the »srticula lesson, facilities 
DET and other influencing factors. Constant super. 
Mp and guidance is necessary for improving the per- 
fomance of trainses. The supervisors available at school 
ie often raw graduates fresh from college and lacking 
necessary experience to act as guides. 

: ‘The proforma used for evaluation of students should 
CP objective as possible, This is not the case in a? 
instances. Evaluation is affected by subjective factors. 
This workshop should help to develop a common proforma 
for use in training colleges which will not only be objective 
but can help equalisation of standards. 

As per our regulations marks for teaching practice is 
to be based on reports of st least 5 lessons in each optional 
and on the workbook maintained. The final report óf the 
colleges on each student together with the work books dall 
be sumitted to the supervising examiners whose decision 
, en the marks awarded will be final. 

The duty of the supervising: examiners is (a) to ohserve 
and evaluate a certain number of students of each college 
with a view to equatión of standards (b) to examine and 
decide borderline cases (c) to examine and decide Cases 
of caniidatis from whom 60% «nd above is recommend -d by 
the college and (d) to moderate the result of »ractical 
tests in several colleges. y- 

The supervising board of S.exeminers see about 20-25 
teaching lessons in 3 to 4 hours.i. e. they sp end about 

10 to 12 minutes per candidate, They do not exsmine all 
students in tesching. Yet the fingl result rests in their 


hands. A lecturer who has guided a trainee and observed 


bog 


| her more often is a better judge than one who observes-for. 
a single short period of a few minutes, 1 wuld suggest 
that the board examiners, ell the trainces to be fair to 
them. There should also bs weightaga given, to internal 
assessment and external assessment, Ey this l mean, a 
scheme in which certain percentage of marks to be alloted 
for internal assessment and another ncicentage for external 
assessment bc considered. 

Each trainee is expected to specialise in two optionals 
of which one is the major subject stucicd at the degree 
level and which they will teach in schools and em additional 
subject chosen from wiat the college offers. In evaluation 
both optionals rank equally. A trainee who is very good 
in her own optional may not in all cases be able to secure 
eaually good marks in the other optional as a result of 
which she fails to secure a class. ln actu: teaching 
she may be an efficient teacher, Such esses do occur and 
it is worth while considering wether the optionels can 
be treat-d as major and minor and w:ishtage given to marks 
gained in the major optional - which she will be teaching 
when she joins the staff of thc school, for classification 
purposes. 

A narration of these problems encountered during 
student tesching should not be taken as a long tale of 
woe. I have to state, and emphatically too, that in 
spite of many odds we have been able to train a good 
many efficient teachers, This is meant to draw attentián 
to the problems and to sesk remedios for imo mvement of 


student Teaching and Bvalustion. 
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THB INSTITUT OF EDUCATION: MYSORE. 
-B+ED. COLLEGE. 
(affiliated to the University of Mysore) 
by BiK. NAGAPPA 
WRK PaPEh ON PROBL IMS IN. STUDSNT.TsS4;CHING TO BE 


PRAgENTuD AT THE WORKSHOP ON STUDENT. TEACHING TO BE HELD 


AT TAS UNIVSASITY TRAINING COLLEUS, N \GPUR, 


ds 


| (e) Any other remedy. 


OPTING METHODUS FOR SPECIALISATION. 


(i) Students with journslism, Sociology, Psychology, 


Philosophy ete, es major, minor and subsidiary sub- 
jects in their degree classes offer social studies 


for specialisation. It is naturel tnot they poor 


content comp tenc e. 


(a) Should they be denicd admission. 


, 


(b) Should there be a sp ecial content course for them 


(11) Students with Physics, Chemistry or Mathematics 


have to teach Biology and astronomy portions in General 


Science. Students with Home science Degree are 

pomitted to offer general science for sp ecialization. 
Dhey will have studied only domestic chemistry and 

henee lack content competence to teach Biology, Physics, 
Chenistry and Astronomy. . 

(a) Sho uLd they (Home Science Graduates) be denied 
admission to the B.Bd. Collage? 

(b) Should there be a special content course for them? 

(c) Would it be possible to offer Hom: Science Methodoleg; 


to such students if sufficient number of then turn up? 


(a) Any other rmedy. .. : 
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II. OPTING MEDIA OF INSTRUCTION TO CARRY ON:TEACHING 0 KK. 


(a) Is it enough if'the problem is Left to the choice 

of the student? q 

5 (b) ¿Es it necessary to ebi el then to give at least 

hal of the total numb-r of lessons in Bnglish Medium, 

| in view of thc fact that many of then seck employment 
outside the State or Nation. 

TIT, OP TMUN NUMBak OF Li&3sÓNG [OBS GIVAN BY BAVA TRAINZB. 


Bach tr: -ines has to give 26 lessons including both 
nethods | of sp -eislization. The number veries from University 
to B ty. The syllabus of the University - in most 
cases requires that all the lessons’ are to be supervised. 

; Does this not encourage emphasis on comnleting 

the ouo ta rether than on the quality of the lesson? 

Ab) Is it not necessary to caleul dt> the ostimum number 
0f Lessons to be given, considering the number of days 
available for practice tesching work in schools. 

(o) Cen some degreeof unanimity bé "attempted? 

"IV. NUMBER OF LasgoNs Ij Bs FULLY sUPS VIS&) 

A fully sup ervised lesson includes the correction of 
th= lesson plan, observation of ‘thé lesson and detailed 
discussion of the lesson either by the lecturer or the 
Cleon erating ‘teacher. 
fA), Sonsid-ring the above of 3 fully sup ervised lesson, 

is it possible to supervise all the léssons given by 

3 each trainee? 

(41) is it advisable to supervise more than one lesson in one 
p^riod (Corridor observations) If this is Inevitable, is 
it not necessary to supervise at beast the five lessons 

. of each trainee fully? 

_ (iii) any other no ssibility? 


ii. 


ELI 


iv. 


VI. 


ii. 


iii. 
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PRO3LEM OF CO-OPERATION OF TES COOPERATIAU SCHOOLS 


Much more assistance than is being given, is expected 
from the Headnasters and the Cooperating teachers. 

Is it not necessary to orient the Headmasters and 
cooperating teach-rs with the modern aporoscnes ve 
evaluation of student teaching. If so, how to do 1t? 
Is it not necessary to think of vaying some remuneration 
to the cooperating teacher and Headmasters for ineir 
assistance, If so, what steps can be thought of to 
meet the extra expences? 

What about the questions of involving PPihefy als and 
teachets of the Teschers Colleges, in the academic 
supervision of High Schools - say inclusion in tho 
committee of subject inspectors etc. 

Any other measure. 

CRITERIA FOR ASSESSING 4 LESSON 

ALaming differences of opinion arise while evaluating 
a lesson. Efforts must be made to raise the evaluation 
of student teaching to an accepted level of objectivity. 
Should all lessons be ass-sseu fiom the point of view 
of pupil activity, pupil respons^s and pupil interest 
aroused? 

Should an attempt be made to have a common £p, roach 

to work un the criteria for assessing lessons in 
different subjects. 


Any other measures, 
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VII. PRiPAR LION OF LESSON PLANS. 


i. 
ii. 


iii. 


Doubts are expressed from all nersons concerned - student 
trainees, co-operating teachers - whether lesson plans 
in the present fom are much helpful to a prospective 
teacher. The columns in the plans differ from University 
to University. 

Should there be a common appros ch? 

How to evaluate the usefulness of a given lesson olin 
systan? 

Is it not necessary to work up a few lesson plans as 


models incorporating the changes suggested above? 
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THB INSTITUTE OF BDUCATION.s 5sY30Hh. 
(B.D, SECTION) 
CRiT2nia FOK ndoo3SlNu A LESSON 

1. LesSON PLIN: . ,. Yi ; 

p Propcr arrangenent of text book matter, 
sich. Clear-eut objetiv.s - adeguacy and ano ron riatness, 

“e. W.ll-fremed and adequate questions. 
2. INTRODUCTION: i 


a. Sxolorstion of the. relevant previous knowledge, 


od Proparing the mind of the punils for the lesson 
; arousing the pu»il's interost) 


c. Element of novelty introduced. 
3. DSVaLOPMINT OF fds LESSON: 
a. Proper statement of aim 
b. Techniques adopted proper or otherwise 
c. i. Developmental questions - simple well worded and 
thought-n rovoking - proper distribution of questions, 


ii. Illustration-effective use of aids - verbal illustrations, 
lii. active pupil papticio tion- whether pupil's interest 


iv. da bisbal Simple, brie nae ete BE proper use of 
B.B.- neatness. t.e ` 7 Rye 
4, EVALUATION: 
1. Thought provoking questions on the topic as a whole, 
2. Were they objective - based? 
3. Did it appear th-t the majority of students learnt was taught’ 
4. uffective use of different types of questions to evaluate 
knowl edge skill and interest of pupils. à 
5. Assignment- did it encourage pupils for self-study and 
sel fbindep endence. 
5, GaNahgl IMPRESSION: 
1. P.rsonality of the teacher - mann rs and mann^risms, 
voice, g stures, cheerful and sociable attitude, tact ete., 
2. Disciplin: of the class, 
3. Class Management, 


"4. Toacherts Language and Contant comp etence. 


3. 


4. 


a ee 23956 i. 


THE INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION. MYSORE 
(8,5D, SECTION) 
ASSESSMENT OF LESSONS 
` NAMS OF THE TRAINEE: Du EN 
SCHOOL: ^. =. sere: 44h 


ULASS AND MEDIUM» __ 
DATE hy iei 


LESSON PLAN: 


ERS 


* + INTRODUCTION 4 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE Lisson. ' 


EVALUATION: 


^ i > 


"GENERAL IMPRESSION +. 
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SIGNATURE OF TAB SUPLLVISOR | 
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THS INSTITUTE OF ZDUCATION. 
( 3.+ED. SECTION ) 


AS>ESOMENT OF LESSONS /Max. Marks. 
NAIME-OF THB TRAINED: — ^ — ^ ". € pepe Walon s 
Bold ele Stl kom da PASTAS MD Maj MEER as 
CLASS AND MEDIUM. s: Bonn di d LA D Du PS m we 
D e NEN SURO THAD Det te) DO TA SEG nt SEM pae: da 


1, 


LESSON PLAN. 


INTRODUCTION; 


DENELOPMEN: OF “LHL Lb3goh. 


EVALUATION: | 


GANERAL IMP'RUSSION. T $ y 


SIGNATURE OF 1H£ SUPERVISOR. - 


to be concerned about her choice of a @arcery she might 


that lead a student to select the pinfessioón to teaching; 


to something else or is it a life timo Qarcer? ‘Vill this 


App endix XK, 
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PROSLSMS IN STUDENT TsgCdING 
, “by E 


Mrs; MARAGATHAM MARTA AOH aL aM 
In this muti-Isterial Universe there are many paths 


Some can come across blinc álleys also. Every person has 


a different story to tell, Wien a student teacher begins 
ask herself many questions - Is teaching a step»ing stone 


kind of work be as apocal five or ten years from now Am 
I cometent for the job? and the other frustrating and 


fatiguing questions every day. 
URPOS5 UF STUDENT T 


SHING 


Our idea of the primary purpose of student teaching 
is to provide student teachers opportunity to assure the 
teacher role in an actual teaching situation under the 
guidance of a skilled, practising teach or, 


Fl ecktoyines that through such first hand exp erience, 


her philosophy of edue-tion will be refined and made fun- 
etional, that her v-lue svstan will develop a better under- 
standing of nuoils,of the nrocesses of learning, of the 
ffectiveness of various teaching methods and matcrials of 
using techniques of evaluation, and of the inter-rel atedness 
of knowledge, Student Teaching is av-riod of exploration 
and 5f continuous s:lf evaluation during which the student 
teacher will detemin: herineeds for further development. 

. Teaching according to Fishor? Can be frustrating, fatigui 
and demanding. Hence therc are more possibilities for many 


problems, 
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| PEQBLUMS IN STUDENT TEACHING 


Are we going to ima the limitations or drawbacks 


or denerits in any aspect of student teaching as problem 
S»rung up due to the limitations or non-cooperation or 
mistake of others or as the loop-holes in our own planning, 
execution and co-ordination? Since student-teaching eannot 
be carried out without proper preparation of the student 
teacher, we have to. eoonsid.r theexnerience provided to 
dev:lop the personality, aptitude and »ttitude of teacher 
in one.sslf. Have we given a correct concent of the role 
of a teacher to the Student t-sching? Richardson? affims 
that a good teacher is the one who orojects personality 
and can impress her class as a talented individualist. 

The student teacher arrives in a school, very »robably, 
with idealized portraits of 'Good' teachers and caricature 
like portraits of 'Bad' teach: N iEn she first nein 

to teach, her first concern will/be convince herself thatt 
she has a sort of work competence in the class- room that i 
she is more lik th: ids alized portraits than the cs 'ricatüres, 
But.soan she may find th: it 'being a god teach: p is udi 4 
a question of 'bcing like Miss X', but rather a question 

of finding ways of. taking the t- acher's role without ccasing 
to be herself, The student teshors should bc trained firstly 


to have a broader aim as a trach-r end to overcome the 


opinion that "they have to complete teaching just to get 


the grade". 
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Is TAE PREPARATION GIVEN SNOUGH? 
Proper opportunity to obs rve the teaching in the 
Schools and tó look at the denonstration end model lesson 


| taken by- the college staff in tie school situstion should 


be provided for the student teschers to have a practicable 
‘idea in handling a class. To provide for the gradual devel 
ment of the learner, teaching ex erienco in the school 


may have two phases namely practice teaching end intensive 


teaching. 

Mathur* suggests that a traince should be completely 
'deputed! to a school for three months and should be 
considered d an ordinary member of the staff, sharing 
completely the burden of the school organization with 
other collosgues. Kothari Commission recommends the 
imo ioving of practice teaching to a comprehensive progra mme 
of internship. Are we allowcd to make use of the schools 
for such a 3otg time? not at present, The necessary 
kriowl «dg c n-eded to Carry on teaching should be dealt with 
prior to teaching. This demands a delayed period arranged 
for teoching without any hurry. 
lg THE SILUATION IN Td SCHOOL FAVOURABLE? 

Now always. We do g t response Saying "We can provide 
classes fr only two student teachers since we do not want 
oux t achers to be id» é-during that period", .If this ratio 
is to be followed, one training college may Nave to adopt 
fifty schools. Ther- should b- hand-in-hend smooth cxe- 
cution of the programmes bobwodi the schools and training 
colleges. Tha teachers should try ns be guides ind 


suncrvisors rather than critics. 
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PROB LMS IN a VICIOUS CIRCLS 


The problens in tesching take a vieious circle, making 


the impact on meny. 


Risk? lists out the following as the problems to be 


faced by the teacher. The problems conceming- 


EP 


h. 
i. 


"the learners as individuals and personalities, 


the nature and immoTtance of learning experiente, 
the nature and importance of learning adaptations 
or outeomes from different kinds of experience, 
the needs of youth, 

the planning 5f the exporiences to take care ofthe 
needs, 

the planning, selecting, directing and evaluating 
of class-room learning experience, 

the motivation and guidanee of pupils, 

elass-room management and related activities, 
administrative duties and co-curricular activities, 
school and community relationships which affect every. 
toacher: to these we may add, 


satisfaction of the teacher, 


readiness of the Student teacher and so on, 


Rouch® classified the problens with the pupils as 


those related to, 


ae 
b. 
c, 


and d. 


Intellectual and academic development, 
Personality or behaviour disorders, 
Physical factors, i 


motional »roblens.*. 


EI 


hdi as a mathenatical fomula; B =f (PE), wiere B stzndg 


intimate problezs which a student teacher has to face, 


of such awareness superficial supervision and cvalaati 


will not serve ths real purpose. “he teaching in training 


| schools vill help a lot in the sooth orgenisau-on and 
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Yoakamaand Simpson? ley much atmhasis on gaining the? 


erectos of the pupils in a cless-room. | 5ewinB expres 


for beheviour,f for function, P for person, 2n?.5 for envii 
Ent In other words, behaviour of the pupils is cyual | 
to the function of a teacher in a varticul- 7 environment; 
ditt SÍZING UP WHS T&ACU NG SITUATICH 


Are the staff ín treining colleges aware cf nay 


besides the limitations of certain “physical facilities | 


to practise the techniques they seve learnt? In the abs 


colleges should bs mulicable t» the local school situa 
and not to the 'iieal' schooi situations, Having frequa 


meetings with the staff of the c llego and concorned 


mutual benefit through "activo collaboration" as pointed 
out by the Kothari Commission,  Sometixes one is not cles 
as to the ^ rovision of facilities for precticals conduct! 
in the laboratory of the school - ihether to be provided 
by the school or by thé training college? . No one can 
visualize when the schools wuld réceiva tsubstantial! 
Eron T vel equipment, 

It was fe elt that it is better tə know-the problems | 
in student teaching through the opinion of tha concerne 
persons. Hence a study’ was cardueted within the 


limited time available, 
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SAMPLE FOR TIE 31UDY 

The training colleges and schools both in urban area 
and rural ares of Coimbatore were selected for the selection 
of the tracher trainees, teachers and heads of the schools 
and sta ff in training colleges. Hundred student teachers 
were selected comprising of fifty boys and fifty girls. 
In the same way Staff members selected are also of both 
Sexes. A questionnaire was distributed to elicit the 
problems they felt in student teaching as well as to know 
their aptitude and comment on various aspects related 
to student teaching. The consolidated data arc intorpreted 


and nresented. 
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Fiodings of the síudy.an nroblens in student teaching 


Observation 


The opinion of 100 students teachers, 10 teachers and 6 college 
teachers has comm 


á all the fifty girl students felt that observation is 
necessary while five boys felt that ss unnecessary, giving 
the following reasons. 

Reasons. ? No. mentioned 
Some teachers arc not willing to 
allow the student tsach:urs into 
their clane 3 


The trachers are not interested 
in the programme 2 


The incorrect method used by the 
theschrr may be followed 2 


Ons boy student teacher had s doubt as to what is 
there to observe at all. 

Regarding the protien, the common one f-lt both by the 
student teacher and tie teachers are (1) the pupils are 
distracted (2) inexericnced teachers show poor teaching; and 
(3) the teach. rs are not following the methods taught in 
B.T. Course, 

The problem that selection of schools: and teachers 
are difficult was felt both by the Foinn ag well as by the 
college staff, The other problems pointed out by student 
teachers are that all other subjects besides being observed, 
writing remarks on the teacher as not a pleasant activity the 
teachers fccling shy to take Class, indiscipline caused by 
Some student teachers (as mentioned by boy students) and 


municipal snd government schools not having enough facilities. 
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The problems mentioned by the college staff are, the paucity of 
good teachers. to be observed, the boredome task of observing 
Z being 

classes and the observation not/taken seriously by the student 
teachers. The solution of selection of standard schools was men- 
tioned by the students, college staff as well as one school 
teacher. Both the students and college staff have amhasized 
that limited number of classes (say 10 lessons) taken by 
selected teachers should be observed, the college staff members 
had added to this that the «students should report promotity 

to the discussion observstion. The students thenselves had 
felt that the student-t.ach rs (as mentioned by the boy 
_ students) should bahave well in the class without disturbance 
to others; model Lessons by the coll ge staff, experts in 
teaching and more classes in ootional subjects are demanded 

by. the students, The suggested: number of students to observe 
in one class aré 5. Summer workshop for the school teachers 

is suggested to brush up their knowledge in the teaching ficld. 
The school teach rs have highlightcd the problan of seating 
arrangement and coming for observation’ without communication 

in advance, Thè teach-rs fesl that the model lessons by the 
college staff should be arrange“ in the schools; sending the 
time table for observation in advance and onc or two student 
teachers in one class to observe are apo reciative to them. 
student teaching T 

Regarding the problems in student tesching, the student 

teachers as well as the school teachers have felt that the 
school ^rogremm- is disturbed, and the ouoils might suffer 


due to imnrop er. teaching. Two school teachers having 


"died 
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considered this practice ss waste of time, while the stud 
teschers said that they are confused between the methods 


suggested by the method masters and that followed by the 


school teachers besides the difficulty of managing the 
lower.elasses. Twenty students have stress:d that there ne 
not be student teaching Sar those having teaching experience 
already; The student tea@hers as well as the college staff 
opine that arranging enough elasses in the schools is very 
difficult since there are not enough higher elasses availab; 
especially for optional subjects. As solution the students 
having experienced that the practise of theory in the mo mi 
and teaching in the' afternoon should be followed throughout 
the year.and the student teacher should be guided for all 
asoects besides teaching. The college staff have felt that 
cooveration between college staff and school staff as well 
as cooperative effort by the different training colleges in 
a particular locality should be develop ed. One school 
teacher has suggested that the training college can conduct 
student teachling among student teachers in their college 
itself, while the other voluterns are, selecting those who 
have aptitude. for teaching to this Course, trying to comvl 
the lesson within the Lime available, sending limited 
number to one school and insisting following up-to-date 
teaching methods by the school teachers. 

The training college members were in favour of 
three demonstration lessons by collega staff as well as 
by the experts (for example, retired heads of the school 
or district educational officer). This will be an inservit! 


training for the school teschers also. 
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Twelve student teachers have denied the necessity 
for the preperation of notes of Lessons with the remark that 
it is a waste of time and tiresome activity giving much mental 
tension. Coonsration of the school teacher intthe correction 
of note of lesson was suggested both by one student and four 
college staff members. ‘The method masters opine that either 
there should be more method masters for one subject or limited 
number of students taking one special subject. They also find 
tt difficult to avoid rmliss of notes of lessons and rigidness 
of notes of lesson.. It is stressed by three members that 
the aoproval of the method masters should be obtained for note 
of lessons and aids h-fors taking to the class. 
Selection of School and lessons: 

. For the second aspect reg+rding the availability of 
the schools and cooperation the scaricity of the cooperation 
of good schools, the schools not having the reguired option, for 
example Home Science and the problem of the long distance of 
the schools were felt. The head and teachers of the 
school have ace nt-d that som: teachers do have hatred or 
negligence towards student teachers. It is commonly expressed 
that the holidays p^riod in different schools should be 
similar to conduct teaching practice in different schools. 
Three college stoff have mentioned that the workshon for 
or in the teacher training colleges should include the 
particination of the schools also. 

Nine students have expressed that they should be 


allowed to select the schools and not to report to the 
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college during the time of teaching. The college staff 


want the students to report to the college everyday or 
twice T a weck, Another suggestion from one student 
was that to divide the trainees in to two groups so that 
one group can teach for five months and the other for 
anoth.r tem of the course. They demand for the free 
transportation arranged to go to schools. Both boys 
P gn student teachers have no preference for co-edu- 
cation schools for teaching. 

The college staff and fifty p^r cmt of the 
students prefer the classes and lessons to be given by 
the method masters while twenty five per cent of teachers 
want it to be done by the school teachers while 85 ner 
cent of the students denand the liberty to select their 
own lessons. The teachers complaint is that only particular. 
topics are d-nanded by the trainees every aay) ‘as well as 
they are not covering the complete unit as expected. 
Supervision. Sight students expressed that both college 
staff and school teachers should supervise the class while 
another opinion is that supervision of the last class by 
the method master is enough. The college staff opine 
that at Least three classes should be supervised by the 
college staff, In the seme manner grades by both are 
considered for evaluation. It is mentioned that the 
validity of evaluation of all the su»ervisors is poor. 
Hence the discussion between the method masters and heads and 


teach: rs of the schools is suggested to decide the grade. 
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Class Management: Regarding class mansgement the following 


points were given by the trainges: 
The strength of the class makes it out of control. 


The pupils call the trains s 'L! “boards. 
The pupils purposely raise the doubts in thc class. 
The low standard of the pupils. 
No control of the pupils in the municipal schools. 
The whole sample hes suggest d the strength of the 
elass to be below 40. As solution to the problam non- 
availability of facilities, the oh ers as well as the 
callege staff have suggested to provision of facilities 
by the training college rather to have a mobile laboratory 
as mentioned by three school teachers. 
Regarding any other b ronl m, the college staff have 
; expressed that more special relevant theory shouls be com- 
pleted before teaching to have more special subjects in the 
training college and to limit the number for one special 
subject, 
Conclusion; Since many other problems are local and internal 
I have not mentioned then. We should treat the teachers 
also equally well as we do for heads of the schools. We begin 
and end the teaching with tea to tackle them tactfully. 
We take this Opportunity to express that we would like to 
have the cooperation of other treining colleges in oür locality 
to chalk out a plan of student-teaching beneficial to the 
colleges as well as to schools so. that the purpose of student 
teaching Will be achieved without ME ersy between the 


eollege or biased apnreciation on the part of the schools. 


The Conference on Revision of B.Ed. Programme held a 
Calcutta in March, 1969 under the ausnices of the Den artmg 
of Teacher Sducetion of the N.C.3.R,T. has made the folla 


ing recommendations in respect of practical work in B.Ed, 


(1) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


“Practical work in B.Ed. should have 500 as 


:pTop-r orientation. This will make the school 


Avo éndix XI. 
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' EVALUATION OF STUDENT IL CHIN y! 


S.K. Jha 

2 Princi» al 
Janta College of Education, 
' Chandrapur (Maharashtra) 


The B.Ed. Programme should be so dévised that 
the theory and practical work should have equal 
weightage. In practical work the practice 
teaching should secount for at least 50% 

weightage ie. it should not have less than 


25% marks assigned for the entire B.Bd. programs 


maximum marks, Out of this practic-1 Teaching | 
should account for at least 250 marks. 
There should be a shift towards internal assess | 
ment. The Practical work should mostly be 
assessed intermally end in theory too 15 to 2% 
marks be reserved for sessional work and intemd. 
assessment, 

Steps should be devised to iron out inter - 
personal and inter-institutional differences. 

In supervision of practical work the teachers 


of practising schools should also be involved aftë 
E 


Sia 


.8Xp*rience more reslistic and the suggestions 


more easily acceptable to the trainees. 
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The Calcutta Conference ire att amp ted to state the 
objectives of the B.Ed. dir veu Both gmeral as well as 
subj ect-wise, 

In November, 1987 a Seminar on Student Teaching and 
Evaluation was organized by the N.Cruehe le et Bhubaneswar. 
The participants were drawn from five States in that 
seminar. It was organised as a follow-up of the Allahabad 
seminar of 1958 on Student Teaching. 

Ano th er ¿an was held again in Bangalore in 1968. 

The Bhubaneswar Seminar apo cars to have gone into the 
details of Svslustion of S'udent ‘caching. Serious consi- 
deration seems to have been given to the desirability, or 
otherwise, of using different kinds of profomae for 
evaluation, The, Consensus was in favour of using some de 
proformas not mer ly for sssessm nt of the trains: es! 
pee but rath: r. for diagnostic y UIboses so that. 
remedial measures could be planned properly for the 
benefit of the student-t-ach-rs, In this way the ap» roach 
was more dynamic and eallod for continuous observation and 
guidance on the part of those who may be responsible for 
the training of the pupil-tcachers. 

One of th= recommendations of the Bhubaneswar seminar 
is as follows: 

u (e) The number of lessons to be given by tho 

student-t achers need not be the same for all. 

Instead a rango may be fixed from 30 to 50 lessons 

per studmt—teacher, This will make it possible 

to give more attention to the trainees that need 

it e.g. weaker ones and those that need to be 


taken b-yond the average achievanent." 


Basic Considerations 


It is said that in a sccondery training college the 

main objective of student-teaching should be preparation 
of 'effective and cffici-nt classroom teachers!.  Lt.ig 
therefore argued that the programme of student-traching 
should aim at developing such knowl +dge, skills and 
attitude which may subserve the aforesaid objective. 

It, ther fore, follows that «vsluation of student, 
teaching will give a picture of the gains a student te-cher 
shows in respect of well defined items of knowledge, skills 

j and attitudes over-a sòən of time wich move him towards 
the ettainment of the main objective of becoming an 
effective and efficient classroom teacher. This means thst 
his achievoment should show avid "nees of progress along the 
cognitive, conative (or psychomotor) and affective domains 
of objectives of teaching. These evidences will have to be 
sought very carefully and asscssed very Carcfully in order 
to be reLiabl« and valid. The “vidences of 'effretivenoss! 
of teaching will have to b: sought in th. changes in 
Dunil-bshaviour while the Gvidcne gs of ! efficiency! of 
teaching will have to be Sought in the t-æher-b haviour, E 

If this position is accepted, than we may conclude 
that at present most of 9ur attumot in evaluating student- 
teaching is confined to eVeluating the efficiency of tra 

classroom teacher and little is perhaps donc towards assessing 
the effectiveness of his teaching. I would quickly 


. like to add thst the latter is a much morc complicated 
end difficult task. 
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In general the ! (ffieicsney! of a student-teacher is 
judged in toms of his personality eharacteristics, his 
subj cetematter delivery, his skill in following general 
methods of. ti aching and special methods ^f dealing with 
the subjects and his knowl dge and skill in ap»lying 
principles of educational psychology and cl ass- room 
management, Essentially, thercforo, it is on apnroach of 
oval dating Üh«.tcacher behaviour in,p roe <ss which is the 


most direct oporoach. As against this the estimation of 


_'effeetiveness! of teaching would largcly involve cveluation 


of product of tcacher-bdiaviour 1... cstim-tion of student- 
behaviour as a result of t. aching, This product aporosch 
is less direct and much more comolicateds In the summary 
of a research study on characteristics of Teachers conducted 
in U.S.A. ondir the direction of David G- Ryans it is 
commented that 'Actuslly, the s ming relevance and ap»ro- 
priateness of the measurement of pupil behaviours and their 
products as indicators of teacher performance may be morc 
¿oparent than resl, for tie 5roduc rs of (or contributors 
to) »upil behaviour or pupil achievement oro nummus, and 
it is difficult to designate and parcel out the contribution 
to a particular '"»roduct! mad: by a soecificd asnect of the 
producing situation, such as the teacher, 

wee However, if the rationals of th. 5roduct (student 
perfomance) criterion is acemt:d and if the compl 2x 
control problem present-d by 4 multiplicity of p Toducars 

and the cultidimensionality of tha criterion can be 
satisfactorily coped with, student chango becomes an 


intriguing o»»roech to the measurement of teacher behoviowm.,! 
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Under the existing arrangements for obs-rvotions of 
student-tceching, and. also because of lack of an adequate 
theory of learning, it does not seam possibl: to svaluste 
student-teaching in tems of its 'cff-ctiveness' at this 
moment, 

In the -bove mention:d resesrch study th-re is an 
interesting discussion showing how embiguous is the concent 


of teach r «ffectiven@éss. The discussion contains the 


following comments. 

'Disagreanent and ambiguity with respect to the 
description of teacher sff:ctiveness are to be ^xpocicd, 
and cannot be entirely avoided, because comp-tent 
teaching is undoubtedly a relative motter!, 
and further = - - - 

‘One might hypothesize that, even if if were possiblt 
to agree upon a generalized definition of effective teaching 
which would be accentabls to e.numb r of different cultures, 
and if our thinking might bc objectificd to the point where 
effective teaching could be described on a factual basis, 
"good" teachers of different grad:s ond different subj ect 
matters still might very Considerably in personel and 
social characteristics and in v-rious domains of class- 
room bchavionr,! 

In India the problem becomes mora complicatod because 
rich communi ti ¢ es of Citics not only can emloy more cap-ble 
“teach= ers but ates they have morc favourable classroom 
conditions in their schools, This is in contrast wi th 
schools located in the rural or s@ni-urb an loc aliti - 


E ran £ , TASA 


Because of such wide differences between school and school, 
the conditions under which student teaching is done differ 
widely from one training college to another, 

It may thus be concluded thet the concent of competent 
teaching must be considered to be relative to differing 


sets of conditions. 
The factor analyses done in the research study of 


U.S.A. on classroom behaviour ch recteristics of teachers 
suggested tm t at least three correlated factors, or sets 
of behaviours, stand out from. ths rest and th at these may 
be common to both elementary and secondary te«ch-rs. As 
such these patterns of behaviour were considered to be 
basic to understanding teacher AN 

They are: 

IC3 pattern Xo + Reflecting understanding, fı endliness 
and responsiveness V3 alwofness and 
egocentrism on the part of the teacher, 

TCS Pattern Yo s: reflecting res»onsibl-, businesslike, 
systematic VS eveding, unolanned, 
slinshod teach:r behaviour, 

TCS Pattarn Zo 3. reflecting stimulating, imaginative, 
original V3 dull, routine teacher 
behaviour, | 

It aop^crs relevant that these behaviour patterns 
alongwith their dimensionality should be taken into secount 
in evaluating classroom behaviour of student.teacher, 

Obviously, +vidences of behaviour patterns of a teacher will 


have to be collected from his overt, observable behaviour, 


Pd 
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The study has indicated thet in case of secondary 
tegoh ors. another factor 1C> o, which might be de esignated 
as puil havi) 2r, comes put clearly through factor 
analysis. For el enentary teachers such a patt=rn was not 
"found. to be distinc tt ‘rom the teacher behaviour patterns. 
my E It may therefore suggest the inclusion of the nunil- 

T Bir: pattern in th: scheme of evaluation of student 


teaching in order to s cure a moro complete picture of th: 


Sf student-teacher's classroom competency. The pil- 

| behaviour pattern is indicated as below b 

TCS Pattern Po + (Personal - Social behaviours of the 
punils in a teacher's. class), 

by The four dimensions of this pattem requir-d for 


classroom observation recors ares; 


(i) anathstic  - alert pudil behaviour 
(ii) obstructive . r-sponsibl < y 
(dii) uncertain -— confident " 
(iv) denendent  . initiating " 
After consid-rable a lib-ration the research team 
_ arbitrarily dccidcd to obtain for thc class of each teacher 
observed a punil behaviour patt-m score on ICS Pattern $. 
This was found useful for comp arison of teach-r charsctori- 
stics with pupil- behaviour, 
 "Eighting US. Non-weighting of camoncnts af Teacher 
£lassroom behaviour péttcms,_ 
Aft-r studying ten differ ct ‘methods of assigning 
weights to observ: TS! ass ssment: of the component dim.nsi:ns 
to the composita Xo and subjecting tham to statistical 


analysis, the resesrch study came to the conclusion that 


"no evidence was found for the greater satisfactorincss of 
any of the weighting systems over thc use of the arbitrary 
valugs (one to sevsn) employed by observers in making th 
oTiginz1 assessments, This finding is supnort:d by VATER 
of mcthods of weighting attitude scales and test items also. 
Therefore equal weights (unitary w.ignts) can b€ assigncd 
safely to each. lancent contributing to a nattcrn and tn: 
vattsrn score wuld be obtained by the Sten ot the asscss- 
ments on the component dimensions, Afterall it is logical 
to decide about weighting unon the jundments of competent 
and cones:ned p^rsons about the relativo importance of 
-Lanents comprising a eriterion.' 

The Problem.of d-fining 'goad', average! and 'noor' 
teacher behaviours. 

It annsars only logical that the em»iric al studics i 
carried out in a given sam»l^ should give the Tes of ths 
relotive cheract-ristic traits of 'good', 'averege! and 
tooor! teachers relevant forthe population from which the 
sample is selected. . As good teaching is generally defined 
as good learning on the part of students, it suge'sts. that 
teacher behaviour is relativa and there is Bo tias inh reutly 
good or bad in any teach r-behaviour or set of behaviours, 

A teach r-bchaviour may be good or bad, right or wrong, 
effective or encffective depending unon the extent to which 
it fulfils the objectives relating to (i) the ex ected 
activities of teach-rs, (ii) the methods of teaching 
employed by teachers and (iii) the kinds of puil learning 
desired. Since thers s ams to be num: fous sets of objectives 


both general and specific, as well as num=rous methods and 


yer 
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activities suggested for attainment of those objectives, 
there wuld necessarily be a variety of teacher behaviour 
patterns in each Beene Maree categories good, average or 
poor. Statistically spcaking the definition of 'good', 
'averase! or 'noor' tesch-r-b^hnaViour pattern can b^ d:cided 
according to the position s teacher might be assessed to 
occupy at the high, middl- or low positions consistently 

in cach of the three TUS patterns Xo, Yo, and Zo. 

The above classificatory sch@ne should also hold good 
for student-teacher behaviour, But since during the period 
of training the classroom b*haviour patterns of student. 
teachers wuld be showing fast moving trends along the 
dimensions of the criteria, no such uniform concept of high, 
low or average behaviour during the training period can be 
fomulsted. It is only at the 'end! of the training period 
that the aforessid classification can be attempted, 

A crucial guestion for the training college is 
therefore to decide upon the number of lessons a student 
teacher should be T^guired to take, It annears that such 
decision will have to be taken depending upon n riocicnl 
observation of a student teacher in ord-r to esc-rt-in his 
nosition on @ach of the three behaviour patterns Xo, Yo and 


Zo. In such a scheme it may become necessary that a student 


D 


teacher will have to be detained for e longsr p-Tiod by th= 
Training College if he has not moved suffici-ntly along the 
three behaviour patterns which may plac: him atl«ast in the 


average group. 
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External influences (such as pr^sence of supervisor, 
class-teacher, other punil-tesch rs, head-m ster, parents, 
noise, wind, illuminetion, smell, time of the day otc.) 
affecting UNES pe 

It is a common experience thst tescher-behaviour may 
be affected due to the nresence of persons other than those 
belonging to the tesching-learning situation, It is essen 
tially the degre of Tapnort between the teacher, learners 
and 'cutsiders' which seems to be responsible for the extent 
of distorting influence which may be exerted on the teacher- 


behaviour by th external ag neies. Evaluation of student- 


terchine should therefore be carried out when such influence 


“is minimized as much as practicable. So long as » student- 


teacher does not reach the sversge level, all pessible care 
should be taken to save him from ' external stimulus peres- 
sions! if I am pemitted to coin the expression. The 
supervisor should not only b^ ecqueinted with the pupils of 
class but also he should be teaching the class from tim? to 
time when the student-teacher should be observing the 
lesson. In places where TV facilities are available, 
observation of 9 lesson can be don. on the TV serren from 

a remote place. ‘Some participants might be familiar with 


this kind of practice. The author has seen this kind of 


' thing in San Jose State College, California. 


In our country our schools diffcr from one another in 
several ways c.g. in respect of location, physical plant 
facilities ctc. Similarly, they draw mostly unser: «ned and 
uns»lected students from various localiti>s and belonging 


to different socio-economic l-vels of community, barring some 
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exceptions. Many schools may be sub-standard and may not 
ce, afford or offer a depenéable teaching-leaming climate, 
All these differences may contribute to the fluctustions 


in teacher-motivation, pupil-motivation, attention, atti- 


* tudes and so on which may contaminate the tescher-bee- 
ud Ki viour pattern. It is therefore difficult and, if I om 
$i pemitted to say, even unwise to apply everywhere the same 
dice standards of elhssificstion based upon evelustion done 
. under such multiplicity of circumstances. i 

For all these reasons the author would plead for 
abolition of the nractice of keeping 'final' practical 
exominstion of student-t-aching in the presence of '^x- 
ternal examiners. The entire final examination not only 
is expensive and redundant, but it also becomes s mere 
face, — 
Training of observers + 

All this discussion points to the necessity of training 
of observers. The training of observer should be taken to a 
noint where the trainer and trainee observations yield a 
high degree of agreement or correlation, say, 0.8 or so. 
Tools and methods of evaluation: 

So long as we do not develop our own parallel tools 
of evaluation, the arclosed (apscndix A) classroom observation | 
Record blank designed by the Tescher Characteristics Study 
of U.S.A. maybe found to be a useful tool. The Clossary 
aonend-d to the classroom observation Record blank is to be 
used with the Record Blank. A check-list could bo designa 
for evaluating TCS Pattern Po. In sddition to this a 
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variety of tools may be developed and used by subject 
Specialists (method Master) for evaluating soecial skills 
and competencies required in respect of their Special 
subjects, 

Instructions for using the Record blank + 

The instructions are quot^d below v^rbatim from the 
Report of the "Gharacteristics of hna A 

'In using the Record, th: observer made notes regarding 
svoecific behaviours and events transoiring during an observa- 
tion and attempted to relate specific behaviours of a teacher 
(or her nunils) to those behaviours listed in the Glossary. 
Immediately following an observation, the observer summarized 
the teacher behaviours relative to particular dimension of 
the record by estimating the extent to which ons or the 
other nole of the dimension was aporoximated by th behaviour 
of the tescher in question. On. the ‘seven-point s¢ole, marked 
occurence of behaviours Weserib ed by one or the other of the 
pole of a dimension were Design d assessments of lor 7, an 
assessment of four representing en average, or neutral, 
assessment on th- dimension.! > 
Sclferating student cards! 

A design of a self rating student-card is enclos-d as 
appendix 3. The sel f-ratinss apocar to have some significance € 
for the student-trachors as ch^ck-lists, They may b: 
useful as morale boosters for than. They necd not bs taken 


into account in th^ cveluation of student-t caching. 
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Sugsestions: 

IS LIE may lik: to work out e sui table sch.me for 
‘gradation of student teaching on th: basis on bo th 
= elass-room teacher Cheractecristy and the special 


A ie Sha comp ^teneics of subjects offered, . A recommendation as 


7 

a 

Y: ; “to the periodicity of observation of classroom behaviour 
f characteristics may also be made for guidance. of 


M LAGE Training Colleges, 

ee C order to establish criteria of good, ¡AVOTÓgs: and 
X * "poor teaching; it aoscars that a n»tion-wid., or, 
atleast Universi ty-wig- pirical researches will have 
to be Conducted’ on the dattem of. Teacher Ch aractori_, 
stics Study of U.S.A. This will ensure? som; d-groo 


3. Et alsoappears essential that the Department of 


T^scher Sducation of N.C, S, R, T, should propars moyic 


films with detail ed comm uteries of 8; Variety of 

Teacher classroom Behaviour Samples in s varicty of 
situations reflecting multiplicity of condi tions and 
multidimensionality of p. T bohzviour q 
representatives of Cach o 3 


teachers, “Such fiims should be let to Traj 


4. The Départnent of Teseher Bqueation of the N.C.E.h,T, 
Should wp rk in Close coop, ration with Da artment of 


“udio~Vi sual educstion, In addition to films, tape 


ar 
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SRI gramophone records end a 2 variety of teaching aids 


should be Pod sav for ‘the “use of ln follog 
throughout the country with the joint colleboration 
of these two Densrtments of tha N.C.Z.R.T. 

Tools of evaluation should bs developed by carcful 
research conducted by the Stato Boards of Teacher 
Education and each University. Training of observers 
should be done by cach University for its teacher 
trainers. 

Department of Teacher Éduc-tion of N.C.B.R.T. should 
offer financial grant and technical advice for the 
aforesaid activities of State Boards of Teacher 
Education and the Universities, The Department should 
also work as a clearing house for dissemination of 
knowledge about the studies made in the country in 


the field of evaluation of student-teeching. 
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APPENDIX A. 
"CLASSROOM OBSERVATION RSCORD 
9.22.51 
TSACHSR CHARACTSRISTICS STUDY 


City. 1 f School A toan 6 
. PUPIL BEM¿VIQUR > 
1. Apathetic 123456 7N 
2. Obstructive ^ | 12345674 
3. Unecrtain 123.4 59h6 75N 
5,088 PAVI OUR rr 
5. Partial MWe SS ETN 
6. Autocratic. 1234567N 
7. Aloof 17273" 4: 5/627 N 
8. Restricted >- 1234567N 
9. Harsh "wiegt N 
10. Dull 1234567N 
11, Stereotyped 1234567 N 
12, Apathetic 1.2874 5 6 7? N 
13. Onimpressive 1 2 34567N 
l4. Evading 1-243 4 5-6 7.N 
15. Erratic 1234567N 
16. Bxcitable 2*8 4-5. 6:7. N 
17. Uncertain ie aA B8 TN 
18. Disorgenised .1934567N 
19. Inflexible 1'2345867WN 
20. Pessimistic 1193.41 55697 N 
21. Immature 1234567N 
22, Narrow AU 2405 6 7 N 
uo Beg er ce TUER UN 5 


subj ect 
DsetYcrT. — ——5 

R MARKS. 
Alert 


Responsible 
Confident 


Initiating 


Pair 


Democratic 
Resnonsive 
Understanding 
Kindl y 
Stimul. ting 
Original 
Alert 
Attractivs 
Responsible 
Steady 
Poised 
Confident 
Systanetic 
Ad-ptable 
Optimistic 
Integrated 
Broad. 


aa e cdas: 


Ue i Assessment blank *moloyed by ohservers. 


IS "ANNE BSr s Class or -at 


H 
. o 


ae 


I DnP N 


. 


EU UJ 
s H 


On AWN 
B 


G»gSSARY 


'(To be used with Classroom Observàtion Record) 


PUPIL BAHiVIOUR 


l. snathetic-Alert Pu»il Behaviour 


Apathetic 


Listless, : nis 


Bored-adting' ` 
Entered into activities 2s 


«half-heartedly. 3, 


Restless. 
attention wandered, 
Slow in getting under way. 


Obstructive 


Rude to one another and/or 1. 
to teacher, 
Interrupting; demanding 2. 
attention; disturbing. 
Obstinate; sullen. a 
Refusal to narticipate. 4. 
Duarrelsomo; irritable. 
ngaged in nane-calling 5 
and/or tattling y 
Unpr pared. 


© 


eN 


"Alert 


speared anxious to recite and 
particinate. : 

"soched teach er attentively. 
Worked concsntratedly. 

Seemed to respond eagerly: 
Prompt and ready to take part 
in activities when they begin. 


2. Obstructive.Res»onsiblo Punil ‘Rehaviour 


Responsible 


Courteous, cooperative, friendly 
with each other and with teacher. 
Completed assignments without 
complaining of unhappiness. 


. Controlled voices. 


Rec sived help 
attentively. - 
asked for help when needed, 
Orderly without snécific dirc- 
etions from teacher, ' 


PT6phredc. 


and criticism 


3. Vacervaln-Confident Punil Behaviour 


Uncertain 
Semed afraid to try; al 
unsure. 
Hesitant; restrained. zn 


Apneared embarrassed. 
Freguent display of nervous4. 
habits, nail-biting, stc. 5. 
ÁApoeared shy anc timid, 6. 
Hesitant and/or stemmering 


speech. 


Confident 


Seened anxious tp try now 
nroblans or activities. 
Undisturbed by mistakes, 
Voluntesred to recite. 

Entered freely into activities. 
Anpesred relaxed. 

Spoke wita assurance, 


4. Dependent-Initiatin:; Pupil Behaviour 


Dependent 


Relied on teacher for als 


explicit directions. 


Showed little ability to work 
2. Showed resourcefulness, 


things out for selves. 
Unable to nroceed when 
initiative called for. 
Appeared reluctant to take 
lead or to accent responsi- 


bility. 


3. 
4, 


Initiating 


Volente?red ideas and 
suggestions. 


Took lead willingly. 
Assumed resnonsibilitics 
without evasion, 


contd... 


EV] 
. 


Uu 
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5. Partial-Fsir Tacher Behaviour 


Partial Fair 
Re)estrdly slighted a nunil I. Trested 211 núnils 
Corrected or criticised spo roximately ~qually, 
certain pupils repeatedly, 2. In cave pf controv -rsy 
Ren catedly geve a »u»il punil allowed to -Xolain hi 
special advantages, 3. ‘Distributed atténtion to m 
Gav^ most attention to one pupils. 
or a few nunils. | 4. Rotated 1--dorshiy imartia 
Phowed prejudice (favourable 5. Based criticism or praise 
or unfavourable) toward some on foctual evidene=, not 
social, racial, or roligious hearsay. 
groups. 


Sxpressed suspicion of 
motives of a pupil, 


6. Autocratic. Democratic Tescher Behsviour 
Aut>eratic y Democratic 


Told pupils each Stop to take 1, Guided pupils without 
Intolerant of punil ideas, being mandatory., 
Mandatory in giving AMBAE. Sxchanged idc-s with punils 


DTders to bs obeyed al though Bncourazed (ask d for) 


Interrunted pupils although ùil opinion. 

their discussion wa- rel evant, 4, Dncoura:-d pupils to make 
Always directra rather than own decisions, 
partici^ated, | 5. Entered into activities 


without domin ation. 


7. Aloof-Responsive Teacher Behaviour 


Aloof j Responsive, 
Stiff and formal in relstions Ad» roachabl © to all pupils. 
with pupils. : Rarticipatrd in class ` 


de 
23 
Anart; removed from class activity, 
activitiy. 3. Respond:d to Ttasonabl e 
Cond sesnding to pupils, Tequests and/or questions. 
Routine and subject matter 4. S»oke to puils ss quals. 
only concern; pupils as 5. Commended effort, 
persons ignored, 9$. Gave encouraganent. 
Referred to púnil as 7. Recognizod individual 
"this child" 5T "that differences, 
child", 
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8. Restrieted-Und- rstanding Te achar Behaviour 


Restricted, 


Recognised only academic La 
accom»lishments of pupils. no 
Concern for personal probl ms, 
Completely unsympathetic with 2, 
a pupil's failure at a task. 
Co1l:d attention only to very 3. 
good or very poor work, 

Wos imnatient with a pupil 4, 


Understanding 


Showed awareness of a pupil's 
personel emotional problems 
and n^eds. 

Was tol-rant of error on part 
of pupil, . 

Poticnt with a pupil Leyond 
ordinary. limits of patience 
"howed. what. mpycarcd to be 
sincere sympathy wi th a 
»Upil's vicwpoint. 


9. Harsh-Kindly Teacher Behaviour ` 


Harsh i 
Hyperevitical; fault-finding. 1. 


Cross;.curt. 
Depreciated pupil's efforts; 

was saccastic. e. 
Scolded a great deal, 

Lost temper. Pu 3, 
Uscd threats. ; 
Permitted pupils to laugh 4. 
, at. mistakes of others. 

5. 


Kindly 


Went out of way to be 
pleasant and/or to help 
pupils; friendly... 

Gave a punil a deserved 
compliment, 3 
P,und good things in punils 
to call attention to. 
S-emed to show sincere con- 


cern for a punil!s personal 


Droblm. . 

Showed affection without 
being demonstrotivt,. 
Disengag-d self from a 
pu»il without bluntness. 


10. Dull-*timuleting Teacher Behaviour 


Dull 
Uninteresting, monotonous l. 
explanations. 
assignments provided little 
oT no motivation. zm 
Failed to provide challenge. 
Lacked animation. ; 3. 
Fail^d to capitalize on 4. 
vunil int-rests. 5. 
Padantic boring. b dí 
Lacked enthusiasm; bored- 6. 
acting.» i 


Ts 


Stimulating 


Highly interesting prosent- 

P ud got and hold atten- 

tion without b ing flashy. 
Clever snd witty, though 

not smartalecky or wisecro king. 
Enthusiastic; animated. Not 
Assignmen:s chall nging. 

Took advantage of pupil 
"interests, 

‘Brought lesson successfully 

to a climax. ac. 
Seemed to orovoko think-' 

ing. 


Te 


Le 


NU 
4. 


. questions or providing 
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11. Stereotypcd-Originel Teacher Behaviour 


Stercotyped . 
Used routine “rocedures i; 
without variation. 
Would not depart from »rocc- 
dure to take advantage of 25 


relevent question or situstion3. 
Presentation seemed uni^agi- 
native. ~< : 

^ot resourceful in answering 


exolanations. 


12. Apathctic-Al-rt Tcach=r Behaviour, 


Ahathetic 
Seamed listl^ss; languid; lL 
lacked -nthusiasm, 
Semed bored by pu»ils. 


| Passive in response to punils.2. 


Semed preoccupied. 3. 
Attention s--med to wander, 
Sat in chair most of time; 
took no active nart in class 
activities. 


4. 


13. Unimproessivco-ittractivc Tesch f Beheviour 


Unimp ressive 
Untidy or sloppily dressed, $; 
Inapyronriately dressed. 2, 


Drab, colorless, 
Posture and bearing unsttractiv 
Possessed distracting 


personal habits, 4. 
Mumbl ed; inaudible S» eech; 
limit-d expression; disagree. 5, 
abl^ vice tone; poor in- 


flection, 


14. Bvading-Rosponsibl< Teach-r Bcheviour. 


Svading 
Avoided responsibility; dis. dé 
irekincó to make décisions, 
"Passed the buck" -to cl ass, + % 
to other teach ‘TS, etc. 


L-ft l*arning to pupil,foiling4. 
to give adequate help. 5. 
Let a difficult situation get 6, 
out of control, 

Assignments and directions 
indefinite, 8. 
No insistence on cither indivi- 
Wal or group standards. 
Inattentive with nunils, 


Curgory, 


Re 


10. 


4. Resourceful in onswering 


2.3. Posture and b aring 


Original 


Used what s-emed to be 
and reletivay uniqu- d 
to sid instruction, 
Tri-d new materials or m^iho3s, 
Seemed imagin-tiv^ and able 

to dev-lop presentation 

around a question or situa- 
tion. 


origina] 
ovitcs 


~ guestions; had many 
pertinent illustrations 
available, 


Alert 


4pxeared buoyant; wido-awyake; 
enthusiastie about activity 
of the moment, 

Kept constructively busy. 
Gave attention to, snd s- ned 
intsrestid in, and what was 
going on in-class. 

Prompt to "pick um" class 
when pupils! stcention show 
signs of lagging. 


Attractivo 


Clean and nent, 
Well-groomed, dross showod 
good taste. 


attractive, 

“ree from distracting 
personal habits, 
lainly 'nudibl = so "ch 
Bo-d expression; agr cable 
voice tone good infl-ction. 


Responsibl o 


Assumed responsibility; mad 
G@-cisions as r quir d, 
Yonsci entious, 

Punctual., 

Painstaking; car ful. 
Suggested aids to 1 “arning. 
Controlled a difficult 
situation, ` 
Gave definite dircctions. 
Galled ettention to +, 
Standards of ounlity. 
Attentive to class. 
Thorough, 


EA ee ee 


Y 


y 
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15. Brratic-Steody Te-cher Behaviour 


Erratic Steady 
l. Imulsive; uncontrolled; 1. Calm; ‘controlled, 
temerovental; u.cteady. 2. Maintained progress toward 
2. Course of action easily objective, y 
swayed by circumstances of. 3, Stable consistent, 
the moment. E predic tabl e. 
m. 3. Inconsistent. 


| 16. Excitsble-Poised Teacher Behaviour | 


Excitable : -- Poised; 
l. Basily disturbed and upset; 1. Seemed at cose at all times 
flustered by classroom ` 2. Unruffled by situation that 
2. situation. developed in classroom; dig- 
2. Hurried in class activities. nified without being stiff 
Sook^ ranidly using many words or fomal. 
and gestures, J 3, Unhurried in class activities; . 
3. Wes "Jumpy" nervous. Spoke quictly and slowly.” 


4. Successfully diverted 
attention from a stress 
situation: an classroom. 


tw 


17. Uncertain-Confident Tea her Behaviour 


Uncertain y Confident, 
1. Seemed unsure of self; l. Samed sure of self; 
faltering; hesitant. self-confident in ithation 
2. Apaeared timid and shy. . wit pupils. y 
3. Appeared artificiel. 2. Undisturbed a d unembarra='' 
4. Disturbed an? cobarressed ssed by mistakes and/or 


by mistakes and/or crrticisms. criticisu. 


18. Dis»rganizcd-Systenatfc Teacher Beh-viour 


Disorcenisocd : Systematic 
SN for elasswork. 1. Bvidence of. a plann-d zaen 
E Ue serene: PEE ; through fi exible proc+dure, 
3. Objectives not annarent . 2, Well prepar:d, i 
undecided as to next stop. 3. Gar ful in planning with 
4. Wasted time. pu»ils. 
5. Explanations tot to the 44. Systematic about procedur“ 
point. t of class, 
6. Basily distracted from 5. Had anticipated n-;ds. 
matter at hand, 6. Provided r*asonabl: expla- 


nations. 
7. Held discussion togethers 
objectives aparit. 


T. 
2s 


2 
8. 


> and digressions. 
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19. Infl -xibl e-adap tabl- 


Infl exible 
din confomin. to oo 


no attempt to adapt . 
materials to individu pupils. 


Appeared incapable of modi fying 


. Sxolanation or activities to 3, 
meet >articuar classroom j 

- situations, à 
Imoatient with interruptions 4. 


20. Pessimistic-Bp timis 


Re. Pessimistic 


Show-d little evidence of 
breadth of cultural background 
areas -s science, arts4, 
literature, and histor i 

Ubils! 


1.Flexible in ac 


Teach r Boh aviour, 
Adan table 


ting expl en t 
Individual ised hateri o for y 
pils ss required; adanted 
activities to pupils. 

Took advantage of pUpils! 
questions to further Clarify 
ideas. 

Met an unusual classroom 


Situ tion com» etently, 
tic Téacher Beheviour, 


On timis tic 
Deo ress^d; unha»ny. l. Cheerful, &»5»d-nstured, 
Skeptical: 2. Genial, . 
Called attention to notenti«l 3, Joked' with núnils on occasions, 
"bad", 4. mphasizea potential "go5gÀ 
Emressed hopelessness of 5. Looked on bright side; spoke 
"education today", the school optimistically of the future, 
system, or fellow educ=tors, 6. Called attention to good 
Na ted mistakes; ignored 600d points; annhasiz-c the 
noints, «positive, > 
Frowned 9 Breat deal; had 
Unnleasant facial ex% ression, 
21. Immature Integrated Teacher Behaviour 
Inmature Integrated 
App eared neive in ap5rosch to l. Maintained class as contre of 
Classroom situations. activity; ket self out of 
Sel f-pitying; complaining; $55t-light; feferred to 
demanding. Class's activities not own, 
Boastful. cone cited, 2. "motionglly well controll-d 
22. Narrow-Broad Tescher Behaviour. 
Narrow Broad. 
| Presentationstrongl y d l. Presentation su ested good 
Suggested limited background background in Bab} ect good. 
in subject or material; lack i scholarshi suggested- 
of scholarship. i 2. Drew examples and explanations 
Did rot depart from text. from various sourses and 
Fail Qd to enrich discussions related ficlds, 
with illustrations from 3. Showed evidence of broad 
Telated areas, z 


cultural background in 
Science, art, literaute 
history ate, 

Gaye Satisfying compl ete, 
and e€ answers to 


y eritical 
to subject 
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App endix 
SELF. RATING SC4Lb FOR PUPIL TaAcdaRs 


DIRE: PONS TO PUPIL_-1EACH3-S2 RATE YOUR3i¿Le ACcUADING TO THE 
FOLLOWING SCAL 5 


l. Poor 2. Average 3 Good. 


Nn en eee ema ene - y Aso EA ORUM ERES A > > 
ANI PERSONAL. CHARACTERISTICS EN 
VETE Ane Moret sies Are Mei atas. 
l. Am careful ‘about my pe rsonal grooming, dress, ‘and approach? A a 
12.1 Am Ic —— n 
y An I donseious o of the effect of. my voice and Speech "Upon 

Ba us 


A EEE A Ve — À —- at - cw ip dum 
19, Do I make every endeavour to ae physically and mentiall fit? 


DLE eM OS pn 
eat ARGUIT Ay SD bof NOT AGA Paces 


14., Do I have a sympathetic and conside y 
i Fee od siderate attitude towards. eal 


Y tt 
V utm m m a um em peur as een nO oe iae o oe eS Mai a "e. S mg po a 


NS Vu bae ak GER P ee 
IN CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT nytt 
RI i ca DINE — 


LIII ee LLL 


LL I attempt to keep my room well ventilated & lighted? —^ Ctra 


tg Ut 
| cece ~ ck A UP SAY edo dl nendatoiva ded 11d 


14. Hove I systematiz-d the handling of sUunnlies, books and fart 
t teaching aids? 


Te he et es, sm D ru fee) ae ee ge eel me T ELI 


15. tDo I practice what I preach? If I Leu: pupils to be neat ' 
' rand orderly, am I Linea se! A ' 
' 


1 


le m. reum ee on ee e Ve 


v es 
E 
=- -j = 
I 


1 
Lm ee er i i i A Rae O a a A D 1 
rl. ¡Are my classroom procedures democratic? ERO > AE 
Bead we A A A A Hee ee ra PR ET E 
12, 1Do I use self-control and relax, especially when “si tuations "pr 
.' ^1become tense? oe mira 
EL LED IIA EE E WE asinis in. rh E selon thls e DU T IT | 
19. Do I attempt to dev “Lop a pas social rcl ations in my pum 
| blassrooms? EQUUM. 
uut mm ommo omm moms t in Oe rin ir e a l Vy 


¡A Do I encourage rather then ¢riticize wherever possible? 


me e m ue ae e a me aaa M e 


^on 
s 
Tu 
ò 
H 
M" 
[»] 
Q 
E 
xl 
> 
à | 
7 
a 
H i 
H 
I: 
o 
Fa 
D) 
o 
2 
5 
a 
S 
Q 
ct 
a 
H 
9 
H 
> 
H 
< 
a 
ct 
E 
E 


fe I I Mur firm and fri- 'ndly with my Dey 


1 

ey ae CA th ak al ok ln tw 24 - ! 
pt E 

' 

MÀ Ó € ne ni ib dr ies de i 


UDR Thing eia tl 4 AA 


E ER RA mtego rin roto te ee aL 
VIS Led "a le, Pg et dde ipsi E Wc. Hm Ln aded 
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" TION OF STUDENT TEACHING 


- Miss-V-BeMehts,LuCTURSK, Univ.» Treat 
' Nagyi 


‘Supervisors observe the studmt teachers during practi 
in teaching and the bchaviour of the student teacher is 
measured by the Supervisor, This measurement of classroom | 
bechaviour-of student Teaching has therefore two asp ects’ rá 
or phases « ^ E. 

-.1. Securing a record of th: sample of the behaviour EN 
to be measured, : 

2. “Quantification of the record. = 

iiia How to record classroom behaviour? 

We should start with finalising our purpose of NT 
recording i.e. which aspect of Ws behaviour is to bc reco ragi 

Whether we are aiming at only one aspe ect of teacher 
behaviour or as many aspects as ws can observe? That is E 3 
we should decide the items of observation. These items 

of two types - 


Category system - Limit observ»tion to one segment. +3 


or aspect of classroom bchaviour, 
Sien system - - List beforehand a number of specific | 
acts or incid nts of behaviour which: 
may not occur during a period of oUm 
ervation. 


In category system the observer is supnoscd to record | 


every statement the tacher makes, Researchers “ithall, 


Anderson, Flandors, Hughes, Smith ctc. have used this system 


in preparing the observation shect, These arc useful for ` © 


well develop d theories to indicate specific b isviour looked fo 


a NEL. WT 


; *l14g- 
4,üin only one dimension is taken st à time ond its details 
ore observed so ít is essy fOr Wis observer to reo. Jut 
Teaching ig not measured so singly an^ many se^ ects ore 
tounlly immartent therefore hough this is » convenient and 
»racticslly useful m»srosch it les tie cossl*teness of 
messuriment, 

3ign system on the other hand is 4s*'ul Wim theory 

ha? not »rovided much guidance, Marso, Jersild, Jayne, 
Cornell are some of the »ersons «^o have followed this, 

Here record^r bas to be alert end must look for tie behaviours 
mentioned in the items, All items may not be checked in 

this case, Bince in this mamach preliminery theory ^as 

not »rovided guidance, the infomel obseryetions are useful 

to identify ^romising items. Hera aechenical recordings 

are useful, 

In ose. of entagory system the namber of Categories 

should not be more than ten, 

Relationshin between observer and the obsery.¢ - 

1, suring the development of a techninue no sore than 
on” or ^t the most tw visitors should be or sent in 
the classroom et the seme tine, 

2.Teacher, 3un^rvisor an? the Vba^rv*r sust understand 
the numose for wich the data ore to be collet, 

Some senlas of observation she € and rating scele pr stincn»d 


herowith, , 


a | 


SECTION 1 


CATSWALES POH intbkavTIJN ANALYSIS 


1, * ACh TS Fziblau. accepts and celrifics the feeling 
tone of thre students in a non-threatening manner. 
Fe-lings may be nositive or negative, Predicting 
or recalling ferlings are included. 


2. * ;hii2329 0h LacUuhauczd. n rais^s or encourages 
student' action or behaviour. Jokes t^-t 


T 


1 
LU 

' 

' 

1 

t 

1 

Li 

; release tension, not at the expense of ‘another 
: 

' 

' 

t 

' 

1 

Y 


' ro 
ore individual, nodding had or saying, bm hm?" 
MAUS. or "go on# ars incluerd. 

[oe 
1 [en 3 * ACCEPTS Oh Uses L0BaS UY 3lIUDSND.. cl evrifying, 
‘ cH building, or d*v-loping ideas suggest-d bv a 
: i student, As a teacher brings moreof his life 
à : own ideas into nlay, shift to category fiv. 


“4 * AGKS QUGSS3IIUdS. asking a question about content or 
procedure with the intent that s student answer. 
oe he Lax m in C dmm apt Tp a ps A NEGRIN Ed m 
eo (x m EM 3 
5 * nu2ciJgHiNu. giving facts or oninions about content 
or proc dure; expressing his own ideas, asking 


rhetorical questions. ; 
6 © GIVING DIRZCIl043. bx commends, or 


orders, to which a student is exmected to comoly. 


^ 
o2 


7 * CRLTICLSlNG ON JUSTIFYING AUIdORIIY: statements 
intended to change student behaviour from non- 
accóptable to acce table patter; bawling someone 
out; stating why the tesch-r is doing what he is 
doing; extreme .s:lf.r-f-renec, 


DIRSCI OWEN 


a see a e ee ee MÀ ` —— me 


8. *.SIUDBNT TALi- RESPONSE: a student m-k^s a >»rrdictoble 
response to teach r.  Teseher initiates the 
contact or:solicits student statem-nt and sets 
limit to what the student says, 


9 * STUDENT Tin _IMITIAPLON» talk b e i 
i Ea LUN o y Students which 
they initiste Unpredictable statements in r sponse 
to tsach=r. Shift from 8 to 9 as stud nt ^ 
introduces own ideas, 


X TENES here aru. 


: pauses, short periods of silcnce? 
and p-riods of confusion in which Communication 
cannot be understood by the observer. 
"=m e A 
There is no sCal= impli-d by these numbers. Esch nunber 
is classificatory, it designates a particular kind of 
communication event. To write thes= numbers down 
during observation is to “numerace, not to judg- a 
position on a scale, 1 
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š 
Education F-100 
R2 ti "Instructor's åporaisal of Student 
+ Kane of Student et carts ae 
nai Low Medium High Data 
Ti Physical Vitelity AL EE ELE LL so 
2, Thinking end Planning repr ities . Ex ta EA 
E S Writing Skills. IESU  L ' 
4. Sneaking "kills E A co o cad 
A CO ma tional Background A A ra 
6. >ersonsl Ap»earence Le Lo TEMP MNT 
7. Interest in Peonle A EA NR 
8. Social Ace stability dolo A FRED A = 
9. Den endability cos Ck 1 M NC 
10. Ooopn^rative Attitude ue olo cire o5 MENU ala 
11. Initiative a AREAS LU 
12. General Promise as a uos Dic dr AE TL AUR AE 


Teacher 

ra 

Is this student interested in b-covinges tehcher?” 
Drcidally yes” Yes -..3 Moderately | . s;Not at all 


Should this student be encouraged to become a teacher? 


Decidedly N out Uncertaln 2-5 


Probab lye Maracas. Decidedly, ysst. 3; Insufficient data ^ -s 


Comments. pope mc 


—— —— ~~ > < awan M ae embed dai rt dr 


Unon what factors does the student nécd further couns-1? (Check 
thos that annl) Grade Lev-1 for teaching_ y Subject areas 


for teaching_________; Writing skills 3 English 


> 
com» reh ension 3 Informal background 3. Planing- —— 
M 
Physical defects ^ ^; Personel adjustment__  . ;Rcerce-tional 
VN =.. 
nregramme ¿(Add -ny others) > 


Comments, suggestions, and rfcComm-ndetignss - 4 7 11 


Ins tructo QR cu E dw SSA e 12. 


B 
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COOPERATiuG TRAOHERS QUbSTIUNNALRÀ A 


How well did the Student T ‘aching cx»erienc c mest your exp ectsions? 
0 UY 5 10 
Not at cr a E e a Pepfetly | 
all well 

Did you enjoy working with this narticular student teacher 
oM ne tale 5 10 
omg an tigger eet 
all We wh a Absolutely 

Hobativa! to other cx»ericne-s with student tea hers-Rpw did 

this quarter Commare? . MEN i ; * 
0 ds 5 (o 
Vest us e Hin obi dr Ere cel eee eiae nd o eee eo ta Ras nw rp i ere se ba eie A rer uu ibas: 
Worst s Na Average 2.00. 7 Best 


How did your students te ach erts p^rformanc. chang» since 
thie beginning uN the ouarter? 
QUA AUTE : Ee eq QS 10 i 
Unchanged ^. . | “Moderately sae CES TS Dramatically 
im»roved : im» rov=d; 


‘Te any change, how much of- 1t do you attribute "fo you. and 


your suggestions? (Pl rage be frank) 


st alterations, if any, would you have made: in the stud-nt 
ts achers attitude or behaviour? : 


Would you want to work with e similar student te acher 
again? With what reservation? 


Rate your student teacher dn' “comparison: to obrers. you 


.may have had and to oth'rs you have known. about. 


* * 
0 5 10 
The very i " Averag® the very 
worst best, 
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STUDENT TZACHING EVALUATION 


Coordinator 
q Michigan State Univ-rsity College of Sducation 
M : y -- ~~ (First) (Initial) 
: Subicet and/or grade taught . | Em — T: AA 
erp c Ex rc EE Gradustion — ., 19 


KRY TO MAKING, Check each iten below on, the numerical scal>. One 
(1) is the low end. and ten(10) is the high -nd, 


Te 2 An unsatisfactory stud 


ent teaching »crformmanc: s 


3 - 4 Will need consid erable hely and suncrvision during 

first yrar of training. 

5 - 5 Well nrenared to begin teaching.  "hould do a 259d job 
during the first Year: 

7 - 8 Considerably better than cmect-d of a 


Student teacher, 
Should do a sunerior job during first y 


“ab of t-sching. 


9 -10 A norformance soldom seen in student tccch rs. Shoul d 
' '" do an outstanding job during first year of tra 


ining. 
Seen at rro A E E TOS A =a Se se 
$ 1:2 33.4 4:5: 6+7:8+9.105 
E TEA SS SIE SP SAE 


II. ESTABLISHING CLASSROOM CLIN Ta cO CEU apa RE. 
Nr AL, OVSR-ALL RA The RT i 


AND TIS ACHING " e. * . 
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Place a check mark in the square which best renrosents the 
he ay total Sora » rfomance of this student 
an 
HM za iai S. Bi. 21.8» Sd 


AN S " SRI X MEUS ND 3/ 005 


COMMENTS +. Write six to eight summarising sentence es describing 
the work of your student teacher, 


l. Visits to classroom by College stmervisor -No.of visits: | ... 
2.0bserved th» student in actual teaching. No. -of timos A, A 
3.Individual confersne> with this student.No.of confere ge Ce seta UE 
4.Individuel conference with su»crvising te scher-No.of Üonfercmec: 
Recommendations msde on the basis of th? student teaching ^x» cricnec$ 


Check One + Uheck One 


Lise rm Recomnend-d Or 
Certification 


dE cs Lan. Not recommended 
Fail | for certifi- 
PCR A UN AS | o ma aaj ee om cation. 


COO HLLN ATOR 


rsonsl cu-liti-s which made teachers accestab 
T rsl>stionshio with pupils, their coll >sgues 
th school »atrons.  'oice, «nthusissm, 


e-The control of a a, roo of children in such mami 
"as to maké possi the rsalizstion of the aim? 
of the school. í 


; E Teeching-Thc edent^tion of methods of t:-ching to 
"articuler simssor ends to be s-cured. hp 
exam)1-, ‘fornetion of h-»its, clear i 

s thinking; an>recistión,mastrry of methods 
of work, and th” like, Adaotrtion, as well} 
to th: varying interests and abilities 
of. ¿all children. 


1-Teseher Co-op eration-Tr: pies of teach rs foward punil | 
ER and of nuils toward their tracher. | 
The spirit of enthusiastic co-op^ra- =| 
ER tion which should exist b-tween | 

q teacher and pils. 


a page eration of Daily Work- the lans which a tesch-r has made ` 
per for ths work of th: day, including.. 
" illustrative materials orm{marcd 
* plan of recitation, and or: ol 
of assignment, 


AAN the ability p ace pt re ‘snonsibility and to vary E 3 
routine nrocsdure; willingness to try som thing new. | 


“Classroom Manag^ment-Ul assroom hoUsckecping. Tho handling of 
supoli:d and the mang&cnent of children 
as a group in such a way as to interfere 
in the smalisst degree with the more 

A significant activities of the group. 
i ; Proper „hasis on sanitation, . TARA 
> . and safety. y 
Social Serie scm teacher's contribution: to «xtra.curricular 
activities involving th^ whole school and to 
the activities of th: community in which the 
‘children and t-acticrs should b- interastrd. 


ay the Achievements of Pupils-Thc evidenc. of growth and deyelopm mti 

A to be found in c measurement of the - 

1 : *achicw-ments of »unils ət regular 

e EN Na i int rvals, thc itam of imo rane < 

th» changes observ: d in th: scores F 

SE y rscord:d and not the absolut: achi sved 
Eurum y ment at any.one time. 


Professions] Attitude." NONU other teachers and with 
à l the su»- hea c and administrativ: officB+ 

* ,avidene- of Ms don: for proféssional ¿DM 

Heal th-Gonersl. ^stin- ges of hysical wéll-being. 


(Personal An» earane ~-Cl eanlin $5 nvatness, goodtest-, general ©) 
ae A. s M No ann caranc > - $^ 


; , 
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e A Appendix “XIII, 
WES y 51- 
 RIALUATION OF SIUD; NT TEACHING 


(By Shri M.C. Joshi) 


‘The topic val uation of Student-T aching' practically | 
4 ‘covers all tne asp=cts of studsnt-teachhg ¢ It means the | 
procos of fixing th= objsctives; planning ths ways and 
"Héans o? achi ving tn: end-p-oduct ws11 defined by the 
objeciiv.s, providing th r ght types of learning situations, 
vi: oh brong avout th- change in th. bshavioural set of 

tis student-tsach rs which is measurable w t^ ths tools of 
evaluation. Thus th: siage comes where we judga th sucess of 


> he process of ‘evaluation by msans of the evaluation tools. 


s judism. ubl sads the evaluator to the next cycl. of 


A ‘progress and feed back, 
a The Exaninasion in practicalst 
in. success of th: progra-m. to deve op th. skills 
in teaching must bs judged.in ths real situation i.e. in the 
class room. 'iiost of tà. O attt *S providing courses in 
student-5.aching have their final :xamination in practicals 
to judgs fully the basic understandinz and skills developed 
by th- stuc ante teach srs, in th- tsachin3 programms” 
planned for th: purposs. 
 Hovever th. el N of subjectivity looms larg- in 
«such a DERE CS exanination because of tne block marking E 
schems, tias th = sxamin-r usual de final lesson is: ~ 
; hy judged as a Whole. In 5n ¿der to Traduce th- elsa nt of 


| subjsct:v ivt tub santa: TS judges a student-teach- T and he 
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26 » a NU eee iat Y 
gets averags of the narks given by th two examiners, but 


ths marks given by 


two sxaminsrs do not agr s in many 


Cases. The difference in sor cases is as largo as 30% 
of the total marks. This m ais that a candidate who has. 
gained passing marks only from oa "ev has may ba judged as 
a ist Class candidat: by the other, 

Everybody working in the filed of teach-r-cducation 
knovs wheres ths shoe pinch+s but no body seems to havs 
attempted to remove the r-medv ds urgently nssded., 


A core scale. 


I aa, therefore, presenting a core’ scals based upon vi. 


study «conducted by me with th- coop.-ation of th staff 
Meadors and under thie guidance of th’ principal. This cox 
I belisve,is ont of the ways of minimising th= slem nv of 
subjectivity inherent in eva unating practice or >»xamination 
lessons 5iv.n by teachir-trainees in Col” sess of Education. 
H.rbeortian steps hav» sound psycno ogica? foundat ons 
It is ca) experi:noc/of at in on field of teaching that a 
teacher following these st=ps stimulates learning. 
Learning to write ths Herbartian lesson plan is also a good 
starting phase in ta: development of a Student teacher, ^ 
Although many attempt? to Teplac  the^s “tans havs b 
made. ik care really not men successful in^replaeing thess 


steps by som. thing very much different fror these 


, 


generally acccpted ‘steps. 


a 


As J. Dunhill has point:d out, "Thor: ar. many typ*s 
of lesson plans, but I would liks to sugg ist “that the 
Herbartian steps still provide us wit. th best, basic 


a th. guiding princinles in th. settin;s 
‘ 


he scale may also 2; usefully employed in th 


of classification of th: student teach.rs into 


5 ws Wes Working in th  eva'uation workshop at 
na conduct.d by th» S.I.B. in th- month of March, 19 7. 
lad prepar sd a lon; scale for evaluating a lesson of 
a pupil teach=r. le worked in this workshop by dividing 
; urselvss into Small working groups. Each groun r5-r 
as working on &n- pect i mathod ia which he or she 
was interested. Seng with many oth=r assignasnts the 
preparation of a seal: for evaluating a lesson was 
carried out by 9SWSTy working group. White working it out 
abartian steps were accepted by all the workings s 3 


as qul basic for th scale Ae tton keping it in mind 


m as DM th ‘Lesson ae thus pv UNAM thsre was a pleasant 
si a f the old Hetbar tian’ typ= of lesson plan and E 
of obj -ctivse Eoo! and activity orisnted lesson 


ry group produced on Such p by penal aiseussion 


£N 
1 -154- 
and th=n prepated a Seale for evaluating a lesions 
Ms 
Ih; general fors of ths lesson plan was as 
siowa below:- 
SOS e ees em om em m ie eei om em voy Ga Un Jo Iri vh qi DUE o esed um rus ri 2a Ew MU cra o res Pr ve e c co weg bs tina cibos nn tes ueni si um e, qo RN Yoo, ty ra mp A y E 


Teaching Objecti-  Sp:cifica- _ Activities _ Teaching Zval. 
Points, ves tion Pupils Teachers! Aids, 


Tm no ae aru ont wer ete ees we bm a ne be we de ve ce so 


Intro- 
duction 


The State- 
ment of the 
aim tc... 


aia us pan UE PRBUL ui; aus eese luec, a, cda A A DA A EA [i ase 


lh. scales prepared by th different wockin; groups have 
many points in common aod all th-s* scales arc very long. 


sng about 60 points to b. judged on a rating: 


Bach on: 
scale from O to 4. 4 
ins problem. 

Thouzaà these sea es ave good from ti. obj ctivity point 
of view ties. are how useful from ti. practical point of view 
because 

(1) Tho scales are too long to 5o through 

(2) Th differnt points ar. not of equa! importance: 

PS +5 


3 from the point of view o? th total effect of th 


lesson. 
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Thus the tools that we prepared in that workshop ar. 
Sharp on ti obj=ctivity side but are som: what blua: on th 
practical side, 

How to improv- th se scales keeping intact th. obj ctivit 
of th: scale was the r-al problem before ne, 

Ihe direction of th attack. 

In order to solv. th: proble: th. long scalss "iic! 
were prepared by th p-rticipants in th «va uation workshop 
should 5. r:ducud by rehoving a 1 ths less important points 
and giving du weightage to every point by studyin, its 
importance. 

Ths stops. ic be taksu fo" gettin: th solution. 

Th- steps to be tation in doin; this were fixod in th 
first discussion with th principal Dr. S,V. Kzlkar. 

Those were as follows: 

1) Preparation of a list of point to be judged in a lesson. 

2) Collection of th. data for det: rmination of th 
Weijhtag.s to staffmenburs to writ- th order of 
importanc. against “Very point. 

3) Tabulation of th data Col} eted fro. the staff members, 

4) Carring out t^. n:6-55ary calculations leading to 
Classification of, ti. points. 

5) Estimation of th utility of th- core scale by using 
in in day to day practice on th: ‘XpePTinental basis. 
(Long Range Project) 

Ge Pr:parat on of ths core Scale and other scales, 

7. Cot’ -ction of further data for removine th- 2inor 


defects etc. 


Y 
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We hav. comsl.ted th first fiv steps and thus 
pri pared ti- Core scale, We wil? use it and study the utility 
of the seals next year. 

After chalking out the gen+ral structure of th: 
study I followsd the above steps as follows. 

Preparation of the list of points: 

First I pr.pared a long 11-t of points which we 
generally observe in a lesson. Th: scales that were 
prepared by the part:cipants in th- evalation workshop at the 
S.I.5., Poona, were usefully employed in making such a list. 

I arranged the points under the a--rosriate Herbartian stsps. 
Then I letter.d th: steps and numbered the points. Thus I had 
in serial orde: a long list of points that we generally observe 
in a lesson. 

At th: end df a lesson we generally form an over-all 
impression about the tsach-r. I th refore collected the 
qualitics of a teach:r that we are likely to look for 
a lesson. I placed these at the -W of the list. In all thire 
are thus 60 points in that list. After discussion “rth 
Principal Dr, S.V. Kelkar I made som- chang-s in th- list and 
then finalized it. 

The twenty staf” menb-rs were requ.sted to judg-d th 
importance of every point by carefully going through the list. 
They were instructed to use th - scal* of importancs. Order 


ranging from 1 to 5. It was as follows: 


DE d "Numerical 
ZN Value 


IS UE didis Eun Gua al bh um cd de mm n 


rae 


4 


^ 


A ene o > 
LN 


E Important 3 


Important to some 
Extent 2 ` 


ee a a en ee a a ee ee 


| Nat Ro- or 1 
y ere 


Seseme se eee ee ne ms e 


staff m mbers were requested t give t: ir own 


about ths importance of the- points. They wre 


Lamy pido id not to consult each other. A separat 1 


aia th: eo -ctud was then tabulated in 2 table 


eve 
EN: 
i Me 


^ 
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After compl: tin, th. cntries ia toe cable, I transforme 


this tabl” into a frequency table (Tabl. B) 


This traisformed table (Table B) han two additional rows to 

observe vi. scor- value of every point and ti. grade value. 
T. fre guenov of th order of i Bportance 15 nace à 

against Uo order of importance under th. numb-7 o^ tht point 


(Table 3 13 given at tie «0d of this papcr). 


"S Wal Ws A 
Las method that was adopted to classify to- points 


according to th order of importance a^ adjudged by the 
4 
twenty staff members of the College of Mducation, Jalgaon, 


is as followss 
Ta. sche e for grading the points:- 
- Th: noints of high importance ( to b  dsnotsd by ta 


T 
l tter-gvade A): 


If (3n the Tapis B) th. sua o' th fre: against 


the ordar of importance 5 and 4 12 greater than or 


equa’ to 15 (75% of N) then that point 15 to be denoted by 


the letter-grade A and it i9 $0 5. inc'udcd in ti. core 


2. The’ poin+s of above-average importance (to b. denoted 


by th letter grade B): 
If tic sum of the freguencies (Table B) agains’ th: 


order of importance 5,4,&3 ic greater than o! equal to 15 


then that point is to b denoted by th i: tter-grad- B and 


th: point is to by included in th Secondary Seals. 
zh fh points of th average importance (to 5 denoted bv 
Jetter=grade C): 


if th frequency against ti- order of iuportaac. 


alone is greater thao or equal to 15 (in th Tabl- B) then 


n 
enc 
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that point is to be denot.d by th letter grads C and the 
point is to be includ:d in th- Secondary Scale. 
4. the points of below-average importance (to be denoted 


H 


by tae letter-zrade D): 
Tf ta sum of the frequ nci.s (Table B) against th order 

of impo? tance 3, 2.&.1 is greater than or equali to 15 

then that point i^ to b- denoted by th 1 tter-zrad. D 

and sh» point is to include in the peripherial scal:. 


5. The points of th: 1 art importancs (to 5 denoted 
by th- letter-grade C): 

If the sume of th- frezuenci:s (Table B) aga nst 
th: importance: of th: order 2 & 1 is greater than or 
“equal. to 15 th-n that point i^ to b: d-noted by th 
letter grade % and th point may not be included in 
any scale, 
6. ‘the points on which th- opinion is divided (Un- 
classified points) (to 5. denoted by the lettor=grade F 
for furth-r - collection of th: data): 

The points which do not fa’? in any one of th 
catesori-s so far schemed out are to b. indicated 
by in «¿Letter F. Mis hannens waen th sum of the 
fregu-nci:s"against th- order of importance 5,4 & 3 is 
less than-15 and also th sum of t^ frequencies against 
the order of importanc: 3, 2 & 118 less than 15. 
Following order must bs maintained in alldting a 
letter grade for obvious reasons. 

Allot tn: létter-grade A then B after that D then F 
and lastly the letter-grade F. 
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Here is th: a 
the diagramatic representation of th: scheme 


E AER 
(Mxcept the litter 
B^ Me Tether grado Fall th grades are represented) 
are rer 


m0Mme mme LL Ice AIR 


os les e» co os 


1 [ , 

: : : t 3 

———— — — À MÀ e e om ge 0 em malia wen m mite ® 

s è E i 3 
y ; : s 


2. o> sa eo oa a> 


: duis Secondary : Periphs Not to Pas 
ua. Scale _ + rial included in: 
; Scale any scale s 


ee me thm ncm q 


ATA 2 Sum of ta- frequencies of the 
CI AU WARE a AV dd orders of importance: 13 greater 
than equal to 15. 


While makin, a scheme of this mature it wa: possible to 


introduce sone mor. Lletter-grades especially betwesn B'and C, 


and, between C and D by considering the su: o^ the ?recuencies 


of the order 2 and 4, and 3 and 2. It 


of the importance: 


was also possible to hav; a grade based upon the sua of 


the frequencies of th order of the importance 4, 3 € 2. 


By doin; so no doubt we will have some mor: classes but we 
will not have a working broad Classification. Th- object of 
th-s study was to have a working classification and to have 

a core scale and now to nave a fine grade classification. 

as show m in the scheme were Lettered 


Therefore only the grades 


outs; and ih study around the importance of the order 3 was 


z 


X i in;oduedda 


m pu pos. Pann d Grade was intioduced 
ant to see Vache the r “spon? giy n by 
a 


A eal ete 


e statt anti aie pu iet rav table tend 26» to 


qe th tr quencsrs 0% Gn orders cf ir portones 
Sim Hor alios Sting = grade to a point. “comas 
quts of th grades taren fro1 doth the =nd¢ is 
i EVREN the consideratio^ of the allota‘nt o? riadas 
spi she. grads). me value.3N/4 1s5.very imporusnt fron 


Ws accented this valus on Lb»  ^iloviang 


alaost all th ara unt. = be normal curve 13 on 
“std of th- measure of th csntral tenó-noy "i. 
give maximum density arca of tht 3 divisions of ta 

* (distribution. Th- area wxier this part'of the: normal 
Curve ADPFOxA 68% of. the total arca of the distribution. 
(685 of wm number 20 is 13. 6 or x 89p70X.| I trie! ont th 
proces of grad: ‘allover nt vit this nour but b caus: of 
this section larg x nuuber o^ points were pulled in Ur 
Sore den i dai | ; 
Lo ED Sent th.  Dmub.r of poi A in th cor. scale. ninimun 
an | at) da sale tins ta keep th. unity of S Cors scala 


BE havi to ze 2% a mmdes high. ‘than thie, I found 


h. numo: y 19 serves zh  purpo- low aatiafection. la thi 


proceso cf grad, c Lcunent 
4 A! AMA >. SHE 


enr p e 
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Preparation of. ths. core scale 


I alloted ih. grades to th: different points by using 
the scheme. 
Out of these 60 point: 14 points were alloted A grade and 
all these points werg included in the core scale in their 
Serbal order, There was. no point from the G group of points 
havin, A grade. In order to kiep the unity of ths core scale 
I had to selected a point fron G group. I selected thu 
point lie the point no. 24 from the G group.having B 
mark but having the highest sum of the frequencies of 
the order 5, 4 & 3, I-placcd this point in the appropriate 


place in ti- core scale. 


Thus th= core scale contains 15 points having some 


what equa importance, 


THE CORE SCALE The 
1 


0 
The unit is aitable for the class 0 
Ih- unit is based upon the previous - 
knowledge of the pupils j 0 
Ihe lesson plan 15 well thought [9 
The teacher is successful in arousing 

the curiosity. 10) 
The statement of th. aim of thé lesson 

is clear o) 
The teacher is successful in stimulating 

the thinking process of the pupil 10) 
The teacher is successful in giving th: scope 
for the activity on th: part of the pupil O 
Ine questions used by the teacher are easy 
to understand 

The blackboard work don- by the teacher is 
neat 0 
The teachin; aids used by the teacher are 
helpful in developing the subject matter 0 
The t acher is successful in getting the 
subject matter recepitulated. 

Ihe teacher is successful in giving the 
changes to apply the new knowledge zained 
by the pupils 

Ths home assignment given by the teacher is 
given by considering the requirement of 

the unit ; j 

The teacher lias sound knowledge of the 
subject. [o] 


o 


The teacher has the positive outlook o 


0 

O 

0 
0 
(o) 
[o 
0 
0 
0 
10) 
0 


o 


2 


OOS O Gt =O O06 6 


O O QUO O 000. O0 


> 


9 


Rating scale 


SK--O0-(- ]D-c G5 OOo Of 
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The other two scales. 


“The points havin} B grade were classed Out, giving 
mea S-condary scale a: th t; yas no point having C zrade 
| mark. 
xia Ths peripherial scale was also written down 
| from th points having D letter grade, 


^ L2 SECONDARY SCALE 


The point bearing th following numb-rs from the 
number-d list of points are included in this scales. The 
general form of the scale is the same as th: general form 


of the core scale. 


(On 9) 9,193,11,+19, 14,16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
eN 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 22, 32, 36, 37, 39, 40, 
42, 44, 45, 46, 49, 50, 54, 55, 56, 57, 59 


| THB PERIPHERIAL SCALE 


The points bsaring the following humb-rs from 
the numbered list of points arc included in this. scale form 


of the cor. scals, 


3, 12, 30, 31, 52, 60. 2o paints in all 


Tis UNCLASSIFIED POINTS 


Ths following points (bearing F grads) are 
unclassifisd points as they are not included in any ons. 
of th. three seals, These points should b- includ-d 
in any on: of the three scales as thes. points ar. 


different from X grade points. After collecting: 


J. 
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further data this will b- dons. Ths points of this nature 5 
amic 
1. The lesson plan is well written. (Point No. 5). 
2. Th black board don: by th. t.achor is orthographically 
correct. (Point No. 23). 
3. Th. blackboard wor don: by th. t.achss is havin: 
the Tight type of visual effect. (Point Nog.235). 
4. Th: hoz- assignm-nt given by the teacher is given 
by considering th- tims element (Point Wo. 47) 


5. The teacher has good sens: of humour (Point No.: 58) 


There is no point ficere the C grads. It indicatis, 
that the tendency to put the average weightage against a 
point is practically absent. : 

Around ths maximum frequency Bus frequenciós gradvatiy 
fall in size. One can observe this in case of almost all the 
points barring a fey exceptions. This also indicates 
whole hearted cooperation and th. ganeval agrsemunt of '^ 
the members of the staff. 


yw 


One may also s¿3 that thers ars no points having E mark. 
This may b- becaus- of th. col’ ection of onlythosy pr‘ssing 
points. 
Thurs are 5 points on which th. opinion df th group 
is divided, These 5 points ar‘ really the points of 
dispute... A 
i ‘In order to allot bo Litter grades to thess points more 


data must b: Coll cted. 
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IHE LIS? OF POINTS 


(a) IE UNIT ^ 
px s Tus unit is 
Vaid Suitabl- for th- class 
2. Based upon thè previous knovl-dg- of th. pupils, 
3. S:lected by considering ths tim- sluncnt. 

(B) THE LESON PLAN 


4 The Jeston plan is 


HEU ds Well thought 

E 5. Well written 

Cre 6. Compl.t. in all the aspects. 
: (C) £x JJURODUGTIQN 

The teacher is successful in 
7e arousing th: curiosity 


8. connection the prsviou Xnowledge to the sta 
Statement of the aim. 


9. keeping it brisk. 
(d) THE Ali OF MFS LE33ON . 
The statement of ths aim of the lesson is 
10. Clear 
Jl. Concise 
12. ilade on time 
13. Properly written on the black-board. 
(E) IHE PRESENTATION 
The teacher is successful in 
14. logically arranging the sub units 
¿155 stimulating.-the thinking process of the pupils 
16.. gettinz the Cooperation from ths pupils. 


"R^. giving tie scope for the individual afforts 


18... giving the Scope for the activity'on the part of the pupils? 


29. 
30. 


31. 


(6), 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


(H) 


38. 
39. 


40. 
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keeping th- aim of th lesson in mind throughout 
understanding th: difficulti-s of the pupils. 
following the method, 
presenting th corr -ct subject matter. 


connecting the subject matter to every day life 
Situations. 


getting the correct Conclusions. 

avoiding the unnecessary repetitions. 
TH: JUESTIONS 

The questions used by the teacher are 

easy to understand ` 
pointed 

well distributed 

thought provoking 

not repsated by him. 

not rearranged by him. 

EE BLACKBOARD JORK 

The blackboard work done by th- teacher is 
done “men it should be done. 
orthographically correct, 

neat i Qus 
having the right type of visual effect' 
done with the help of the pupils. 


done according to the plan 


Jun TOACHING AIDS 

Th- teaching aids used by thé teacher are 
helpful in developing th subject matter. 
used in th» way. that those should bs used 
given to observs for sufficient time 


D 
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: e IZE RGGAPISULATION , A 
The teacher is successful in 
Al. getting the subj.ct matter recapituted 
42. fixing th conclusions drawn. 2 
(J) JHE i CATION 
The teacher iS successful in 


43. giving th chances to apply th- new knowledge gained 
by ths pupils. 


44. attending the pupils individually. 
45. discussing the: common mistakes. 


46. extending th radious of the. knowledge gained by 
the pupils to the new knowledge that follows it 
naturally. , 


(K) ; 


The home assignment giv.n by the teacher is 
given by 


47. the time element 

48. the requirements of the unit. 
(L) THE MACHER g 

Th teacher has 

49. good personality 

50. pl+asing manners. 

51. sound knowledge of the subject 
52. hizh imagination. 

53. good confidence 

54, th- positive out look 

55. affinity for the professions 
56. good -nthusiasm 

57. good time sense 

58. good sense of humour 
- S9. love for tidiness . 


60 .no mannerisme 
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ARS LEANING THEORESS KRuboV all T) EDUCATION + 
BY 
i Dr, NK. Dutt, M.A. Ph.D., Reader, 


Central Institute of 3ducotion, Delhi, 

Some of my colle-gu.s have often expressed their doubt 
regarding relevance of th various theories of learning to 
actual teaching in particul r snd educ-tion in general. 

They opine that successful teachers do not consult. literature 
on le:rning theories but teach thmush sheer A NUN 

E perfectly agree with thim that a teacher with commons.nse 
(of course, which is not common) and no knowcdg? about thc 
fomel theories of learning is bett-r than onc who has a 
thorough knoledge about loarning theories, but no commonsense. 
Still better than thess tuo is ons who has both knowledge 

of learning theories and commonsense, for th two arc not 
mutually exclusive, Aftir all, what is commonsense, It , 
is INSIGHT in a tcchnicol jargon which. bibe Chimpanzee 
had grown after many trials and orrors, “ortunately there. 
sre also. theoriss of learning which cxplain deyclopment 

of 'commonsense!. So a big use of the learning theories, 
according to me,.is to 910 due « and sharp en commons nse 

in teachers. In tits article, I intend to convince th: 
critics about thc doy-to-day utility of at least one theory 
of leaming, i.e. Pavlovian theory of learning by classical 
conditioning. For thc present, I shell be Leaving 

'Learning by Trial end Srror'. ‘Learning by insight and 
other field theories and also som: other theories attempting 
to synthesize these apo.rently differing Learning thcorics 


like those of Outherie, Tolman ctc. 
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Pavlov a Nobel Laureate, was a Physiologist who got 
intcrcsted in Psychology. He wes the father of Cybemetics, 
The following is the diagrammatic ropresent-tion of his 


besic capcriment with the dog. 


‘Before conditioning Bell ATA Percoption 


(conditioned stimulus) (Response I) 
S Food — X Salivation 
(Uncondi tioned Stimulus) (Response 2) 


» 


After conditioning Bell 
(C.8.) Sieti 


“> Salivation 
(R 2) 
Food - 
(053) 7 


From this simple experiment wo raach at Gencr-lization I. 


— — 


— o —À 


* Road in the Workshop on Students Teaching ond Evoluation 
arranged by the Teacher Education, Department of 
Notional Council of Sduestional Rescareh and 
Trainings New Delhi at the University Training 
College (Law Colloge building), Nagpur, 

(22-10-69 to 31-10-1969). 
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Sencralization I+ Two nsycholagical processes occuring 
.togeth: 1 or in immediate succession are 
associated. 

This is the basis of learning besic vocabulary in any 
language. The word 'table! and the object t table! are 
presented together (direct method) and they get associated. 
Tho word 'table! and the word 'Yy4 ' are also presented 
together (Translation Method) and Mid too get associated, 
For better learning, the two proc esses should be presented 
together ar in immediate succ ession, 

Experiment: Later, another dog was conditioned but the 

food was shown to him -fter a longer period. It was noted 

that the conditioning wesweak r. The habit-strength 

(SHR) was measured by moasuring the ge tual amount of 

saliva sccrctcdbby dog, His jowls were operated and 

connected with a measuring cylinder through a fine tube. 

This gives us Generalizotion 2. 


Generalization 2, The more the time Laps~_betwoen twp 


Hence Reward or punishm^nt should be awarded immediately. 


Oth-rwise they lost their significance to a large extent. 
If.» student is p unishe :d in Mathematics p^riod for some 
&ross mistake committéd a few hours before in ¿nglish 
period is likely to develop an abhoronos for Mathematics, 
becsusc Math. and punishment have occured together, 
Exocriments+ 2 satiated dog was put to conditioning. He 
hardly lcarnt to associ^tc Bell and Food. This leads to 


Generalization 3» 


sm o9 
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3 The orgsnisu lems only wan there is 
some motive. 


_ No motivation, no learning, Therefore, it is rightly 

said, "One man can take the horse to water, twenty c-nnot 

cannot make him drink". The lower animals are not enable 

of PA distont or intrinsic motives which man, thc 

Homo Sapion is capable of. Jo lesm for future prosperity 

is a distent motivo. lo learn for self-development rather 

then simply for extrinsic motives like money or status is 

an intrinsic motive. Even in himen beings, prople with 

very low intOlligenco arc incapable of developing intrinsic 

or distant motivos. : Hence the importance of motivation b.for- 

actusl presentation. 

Exp zincnts V-ry hungry dogs, normally hungry “ogs and less 

hungry dogs were conditioned, It wos found that vory hungry 

dogs Learnt most sna least hungry dogs learnt least. 

Morrov-r, beyond a Ccrtoin point 'inerosse in hunger! dia 

not affect Learning. | This gives us Gencrelisstion 4. 

Generalization 4) Learning is dircetly nronortional to the 
Laiirarapibzatian till a abrsiala,. 


If the students szo mor? use in losrning some material, 


Cal 


they will learn better, but they arc Controlled by the 

level of their n. tive intelligence, Givan equal motivation, 
s brighter bgy will learn faster than a dull boy. But even 

! strength of motivation! hes 4 limit, You cannot rememb:r 

the whole of Indian Constitution in a week even if it Carries 
a prize of x. 1,000,000/-. 
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iments The dog was.presonted bcll and food. It 


E 
2 


started secreting some saliva after a few repititions. 

With more repitition, thc mount of seliva went on increasing 
tills limit was reached where morc rmition did not 

affect the amount of salivotion, This gives us Gen«rali- 


sation 5. 


Generalization 5, Reni tition. with pleasant State of affatrs 


Strength ss | SK Bill a physiological 
Limit is roschod, 


Therefore th: repitition in r-membrring mathematic al 


table, vocabulary, antonyms, synonyms, tense charts, fo ms 


"of v rbs, masculinc-fcmin* and so many other items of grammar 


is vory very csaicntial. Our fashionable public schools do 

no t practico this dri11 with students, The result is evic:nt, 
Their stud nts are seldom good at Mathem-tics and later in 
Science, Any practice in any skill done in the early 
years of life gcts stronely pi “infore cd and works later., 

autom: otically without any conscious ex rtion. This is the 
psychology of habit formüstion. Habit is mothing but 


Sis R and its strength depends uson renitition. While 


"remind typing or eycling, one has to cxert a lot in the 


beginning and as ^ conssquencé one is soon fatigucd. As 
hc acquires mastery over th so skills (in other words, 
SIR EA their ANOS becomes automatic and , 
¿fficient causing much less fatigue. This also gives 


us the famous lc samning curv:, 
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The progress is never smooth. - The growth is arrested 
many a time on thc way to thc stage of levelling off where 
» the physiological limit is reached, of courso, it is under 
Stood that ə pleasant stat. of affairs avails in every 
trial. The platesus occur due to f stigue and læk of 
mo tivation, Therefore, they can be overcome by taking due 
Test, ond persistence, Teachers arc often disheartened at 
the behaviour of the studentx ` a they refuse to progress 
further without any apparent cause, Ps 'chology of Learning 
indiestos that th. class is in 'platequ! Stage. Paticnce 
and P fat stone: ean help in overcoming it. A good teacher 
ISS Or OS light mot.rinl for this plateau stage. Such a 
stage comes during the mi? of the session. When both teachers 
ánd the students com: down from their initial spurt 5f 
motivostion, 
Emcriments 4 conditione dog was stimulated with 'Bi1]1 
but no Cort The salivstion wont on deer^asing till it 


finally stosped, This 1. ads tó gMeralization 6. 
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Generalization 6: Repttition with on unplessant state 
of affairs weskens 3. R till it is 
finally decanditionss, 

Dunlop could not cure his hehit of typing the as Hte. 

Finally he satito type 'Hte' one thousand times at a 

strotch. He got rid of the habit, Ropitition broke 

the habit because typing under presence was unolcasant. 

Stemmcring, nail biting of tiss con also be cured by 

the ippliestion of this generalizotion, commonly known 

as Dunlap!s Beta theory. The stamerer is asked to 

stamm:r consciously, and nail biter to bite his noils 

continuously "e times. The hanit is broken. Tt should 

be noted thot this metho’ hes to be anployed very enarcfully. 
Even this process of br aking of hobit is not all 
smooth. 

Experiment; The 108 which was deconditioned and again 

presented with 'Bell.! It again started salivating, thrugh 

lies in quantity. Presenting many times the bell without 
feel 22 eh Acconditione? the 196. This time the number 

of trials ne^»dc] was less. Again» fter some time, the 

so-called deconditioned dog salivded on listening to 

Bell. The amount of saliv tion was till less. The 

rtinction of the habit was possible after the miny troinls. 

This giv.s us Geni relis tion 7. 


-n2ralisation. 7; Deconzitioning ds Rraddal fron porinisis 1 
Macs rens mne ad rans. 


The rc arc two C nir: s ofr hebit, the nervuous system 


ant the nripne tel nde s. 
That is why ^n aparently broken habit 


The habit begins to lisa) ear 


from p-riohery. 
like stealing, Masturb tion, nailbiting, stammering etc. 


rezago tars. (One shouid not p^ Aiscourage for tnis 


will go gradually 2s shown in the “isgram. 


ah cd 
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’ Phin des 
Experiments A strongly conditioned cog was male to listen 


to 'buzzar! ani other 'so^nds! resembling the sound of. 
the bell with which the “og was conditioned. The dog 
salivatod in vacrying degrees to sll soun’s. A wcrkly 
e^nditioned dog 2ruld notrespond to such sounds so well, | 
This leads to generaliz-tion 8. 


Ginralizetion a. Thc strength of stimulus gencralization 
i is directly promortional to hobit_strang 


A sensitive boy punish:d severely by th: t scher may 
aevclóp school phobia. "e starts f aring (let r on hating) 
the teacher, his subject, class, séhool an? other allied 


] objects. Fear is a simple S R but when there is stimu 


. 


generalization, this f sr turns into phobla.. Far can bes) 


T aks “be overcome by 'sociol immitation’! when verbal apy cal, 
advice, suggestion, ridiculo, pun shment and nogativo 


adaptation, (Dunlop's Bets theory) fail, In social 


immitation, the child is nlaced in a group of his age 
x E where none exhibits that fiar. The group accepts the 
E bt child very lovingly. The child secats the group and 
if its noms in turn and ov.reomcs his fears. Ina 

ES . phobia, the individual b comes so ponickly that he 
sometimes falls unconscious, his extremitics begin to 


tremble and loose=motions sct in. Some of the common 
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phobias among school children are, school phobic, tune phobia 
zooplobia, reptilophobia and nyetophobia. They develop 

duc to an intense stimulus followed by repression due to 
sense of shame. The process of d vclopm:nt of prejudice 

is also similar. 

'All sikhs ar? rogucs,' all 'Bengalics are fradulcnt! 
ete. ars examolcs of projulicos which is on over generoliz. 
ation on the basis of n single but intense cm rience (stimulus.) 
Watson's experiment is well-known. 

He produce) a very fearful sound wom the child wos 
going to touch the rabbit, This provides a reason for some 
«bobina fears wo scc. Given a suitable cxocrimentol 
design, almost every objset can be made fearful as the child 
in the above cx» erimont developed fear for the innocent rabbit. 
Experiment: The dog which had dev clop2d stimulus generalization 
ws ¿iven food only on the ringing ofca particular bell 
with a pitch of certain kilocyeles/second. The dog learnt 
to discriminate between the DM OM sounds. This gives us 
generalization 9. : 

Generelization 9. Hu a atmer spatinental desten oferadi ent, mt 
can be broken through stimulus discrimination. 

This is why, w* c-n remove phobias and nrejudices 
very successfully. The students cam be encouras (i to collect 


data ovor a larg^r sample and then draw generalization 


objectively about the behaviour of that community. This 


prejudice, Nyetonhobia is cured by encouragi 


- to take part in tha activities of a jolly group 
m gradually the light is dimmed till therc is complete 
rh ess: Persons overcome pho bi as by this technique i 
gradient > operant d conditioning very effici ntly. 
Raoriaonis A dog was kept hungry and then introduced 
“into a` room where Vegetables and meat were placed in two 
itferent corners, As it 3» r» ached meat, its natural 
y fod, an electric Shock was given. After som: shocks, 
No shock was 
— given there, After some trials, the dog never attemnted 
(to s»prosch ment, Jo much so, that when meat was out into) 
: his mouth, iv elos-d its syes and mouth. (Probe ably adopted — 


 Wepitevlent m) This giv s us generalization 10, 


i 
l Generalization iby : 
Su Frost: ms [PR 
A Sar ed que Ern RETE SERIO : 
Bp tells us that character is deyeloncd through 
E environments, 


Å 


-Heredity does not play a dominant role in 
We can be quite optimistic about chenging the 
ter (bundle of habits and sondiments) of total 


Bi. Byschek injected alcohol in the dog's 
and ak ‘found that it again immediately went towards 


i The.d9g was esnditiorrd to shun ment and 


;etables, Later waan hungry, he was taken to the | 


+ Electric shock was given at both the plates 
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but alternately: the dog exhibited abnomal bchavious EN, 
howling (neurosis) 9r attacking the psychologist (crime), 
This gives us gensfalization 11. 


Generalization 11. DUM An g Sheen ERAS eerie 
Like. Acme rosis-ar erime. 

But this g: | neralizotion is not applicable absolutely 
on human beings, Difficulty in gneralization do+s produc» 
conflict, but conflict maynnot necessarily produce abnomáli ty. 
In a healthy person to er ativity. Actually no creatinity 
is possible without conflict, Since cratinity is not possible 
with Lower animals, the experiment cannot be designed for 
that, Students should not be kept socluded from conflicts, 
but should be piven training to resolve. conflicts thanselvis 
intrgratively. 

While giving the above gens ralization and their anli- 
cability to human situations, I am quite conscious of two 
limitations:« : 

(a) that a discussion on the relative accuracy of the 
various incorics DÉ Learning is redundant since we are 
int-r.steà in resolving problems af.lcerning first. 

(b) That tho findings from exp*riments with animals 
are not cent por cont epolicable on human beings. We 
prefer animals bocause they do not chest or suppress their 
responses, they are readily available for various treatment 


and are fit for genetic studies. 


| a o of Leamine. 


exo "rim dite before socak mostly of the 


P ridetur? termrd a3 ood vigs. ) A few morc go^nera-a 
t lizstions on Learning from Redes ta with human brings 
aro listed below- 


 Banazattgation 2 ler Bowri in on thi while abutter 3 
incantiyo than. nunishment in Learning. ^ 


Pore comparative study, 3 equivalent groups were mate, 
Group, A ves given aporovel and pralse (Reward) at ave y 
j d in solving < some problems. Group B was rc» rin: nded, 
Group C was a control mup, and therefore plsccno (no 
LU 


NE anum x LUE D 
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We Sce from the above curves that t c performance of 


group 4 was consistently better than other groups. Intur- 
estingly there was.en initial spürt in group B (with punishment) 
but later t.c group was! mocralizcd' to Zero perfomance. 

For still more efficiency, will it not be better to use 


both punishment’ an? reward cclec tically? 


Generalization 13$. Tho more mani 
S desiit to Lom 


, 
Booty is easier to Hanenber than prose, which in turn 
is cosicr to remember than non-s“nse syllables. Thot iswwhy, 
alt E litersturo is found in poetry since thc need 
to manorize everything. Prose came alongwith the printing 
presse 
Also intclligent 1 irning is easier than sim)1e rote 
Ns because the material in the fomor case is 
more meaningful. Also, rot -ntion in the casc of' meaningful 
matcrial is more than in the case of non-sense material. 
Henco the stress upon 'correlation with life! in teaching. 
Since any material related with the real Life of the learner 


is lernt more easily an^ also retained better. 


Generalization 14: D 


4 A t x c 8 
than massed aration in-lcaming. 
It is much more «fficimt to study for 8 hours, having 
a comlrte rest of 45 minutés after every hour than to 
study for 8 hours at » continuous stretch, proviocd the 
rest period is not utilized jin some similar activity. 
For example, if you ars doing Arithmetic, you should not 


do Algebra in the rest period. You Gan Learn history, 
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for there is nothing known as UR LAUR rest. Change 

of work is rest. It is better to change from mental to 
manual labour or at least from verbal mental laboür to 
non-verbal mental labour, 

Generalization | 153 Learning in meaninfeul € relatively 
indeyendent wholes is more efficient than parts: If you 
wish to renember a poen of 10 lines, Tepes: the total poem 
as a whole, If the poen is too long, it can be broken up 
into meaninfgul & convenient 'wholes'. It is always more 
efficient than remenbering by lines or words, 
Generalization 16: L Learning proceeds from fom ends towards the 
Centres For example, if you have to renember 20 points 

on a particular topic, in thé first fey trials, you are 
likely to remember points Nos. 1,2,3,4,5, & 18, 19, 20, 

Then with cach repeated trial, you will reach the centre, 
Poirts Nos, 9,10 & 11 may b^ th last to be rememberod 
& the Ist to he forgotten, Therefore an intelligent student 
would always arrange his material in such a way as to cover 
the most important points in th: beginning as well as at 
the end. The less important points Or related points 

( which can be remembe red in relation to thc 'most important 
points!) are placed at the mid, similarly a good teacher 
would also be giving most important points at the beginning 
and at the end. It is 2 Common experience that after seeing 
a movie, we aro likoly to remember tho 1st and thc last 
scenes more vividly then ths rest, : : 
Generalization 17; Active Particin ation in Le 
promotes efficiency, 


Demonstration, discussion, questioning, preparation 


of Charts and models etc. aru all aspects of active 


participation, It is th. total organism which is involved 


1 
` 
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in learning not mere eyes OF ears., It is said "we listen 
with our syes end see with our esrs, "We think with our. 
muscles and play with our nerves." tose STATORA 


point to th: need of coordination betwocn various 


functions of personality, both mental and physical. 


Generalization 18: Verbalization is useful in learning, 


1 


especially skills. 

If you wish to remember the wey to vour Tt 
close your eyes and try, "Go WHO NE then left from Phe 
lst crossing .. and so aut You iii racmb:r the.way much 
easily. People have improv: s their sp ced of typing, 
handwritting and speed of writing hye “making usc of. T 
verbalization, i.e. by imaginatively typing on a key | 


board, writing in a beautiful script and writing with | 


Sp eed, 
Generalization 19s Over Learn ning is mor: useful for 


retention then more lee ming: M 
‘When you aro sure that you have just learnt the total 


material, give two or thre. more trials. This will fix up 


the material better and th: chances of its forgetting will 


be less. Why do we forget? Forgetting is both a blessing 


and a curse, No wonder that somtimes we desire to forget 


something which’ we do not, and sometimes we desire to remember 


something which we cannot. 
old theory knows as '5ngrems theory or physiological 


way do w^ forget? There is an 


theory according to which forgetting is a function of time, 


Memory is stor à in th geuronss as electrically impregnate 


minute globules of protoplasm. 
perish yielding psychoanalysts or c: rtein yogic sadhana help 


Wit^.timc, these cells 
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in bringing to the consciousness otherwise forgotten 
memories of years before? This is explained by 
Generalization 20. nO T 
Genralization 20: Forgetting is due to Retroactive 
Inhibition which is interefrence learning between | 
3, e d re Ihe morc similar thc 
interpolated learning to th- original learning, the 
more the interference, 


If you Learn A, later learn B and then try to 
reproduce A which you do only 756, the forgotting of 25% 
material of A is due to the interference pf learning of 
B. If B is more similar to A, the interference and hence 
forgetting is more. If B is less Similar to A, th: 
forgetting is less. Therefor: systanatic leaming is 
better retained. You forget befauso you find it difficult 
to locate the material in the store where so Many other 
things layered Up, : 

Physiological Bases of Learning. At the end, a word about 
it. At the Rochester University, New York, a serics of 

exo eriments in learning on Planariam was chosmq:' for its 
Cornivorous nature and quality of r Jjuvenation, Later on 
these findings were corroborated through Sxperiments with 
rats in other universities. Th. psychologists have fouha 

the physiological bases of learning in RNA (Ribonucleic Acid) 
and DNA (Dioxy Ribo-nuel cic acid) contents of the protoplasm. 
tats were made to-learn some tricks and later on RNA contents 
from their brains were injected in untrained rats. The ùn- ` 
trained rats exhibited the 'lcamt b haviour!. The day will com= 


when 'pills of learning! certain disciplines will be 


available, Till that day dawns, are we incorporating these 


laws in our lesson planning? Are wc making use of :those in 
daily teaching? 


fa 
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DEVELOPING A MafdODOLOGY Or T3ACHING 
lw Tj TRatWING COLLEGE. 


By 


Shri _G.5.Uonere, 
(Principal, Gollcg^ of Bducation, Nasik) 


Intmduction: 
It is an irony of the situstion that our profession 
of the methodology of teaching in our training colleges are 
kept more in their breech than in their observenes. This 
result in wedging an unremovable rift betwecn the theory 
of teacher education and the Practice of Te-ching. The 
techniques. or tie sole technioue to b^ more frank and 
; ‘faithful - adonted for the one is more or less traditional 
“and familiar. And yet in snite of its growing too much 
familiar, it has evoked no contempt amongst us for it. 
The technioues which are prescribe? cn the other hand, for 
the others are even more ultra-modern, The tsaikéd teachers 
apie iy! would be complaining, though not overtly, at 
least quite covertly, that their teachers, whose ways e 
teaching, they ss - matter of fact, should adopt tater 
on, blow hot and cold with the same breath Leaving the 
new techniques of teaching high end dry. Consequently, 
teaching of the theory done on lecturr-lines, becomes 
dull, dry, drab. and disgusting. Its immact goes on 
detenta tine day by. day. This dichotomy in the adop tion 
of the iib dde of teaching for the same learners is 
rarely looked into seriously. t TUN EU 
We conveniently forget the fact thet the learners: 
in our colleges are graduates and nretty adults. Sven! 


a random sagoling of their age would strike the average 
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between 25 to 30. Sven, in cose of adolescents we abhor 
the use of the talk and chalk method and in c”se of these 
elderly treinces we compd than to olay the rol? of passive 
persecuted list-ners. The train--s, it is our common 
expcrisnes, beause of this, do not take up the theory 

of Education so seriously. They are least inspired in 

its study end unwiltingly «nd nùite unwillingly too, receive 
whatever is passed on to tham through the mugs of lectures 
doses thereby suhscquently to b^ nlacra off or dusted off 
into the examination halls. They as if nl-ad uss 'Let us 
forget and forgive each other® Can W^ develon any lasting 

, love and assiduious attitudes towards the now and fruitful 
t»chniauss of tesching emongst our trainees who would utilise 
than with undeunt-d fidelity and unflinching devotion later 
on when they would actually stm into theig profession? 
o. Mhat ean be the ways and means of coming over this 


policy of self-àce. tion. and inconsistencies? 


Production: 

New modes of treanioucs, viz. . Protat Method, use of 
Audio-visual Aids, and similar others, would perhaps sound 
unsuitable for us in our Training Collrgrs and we would 
raise one bogy of one excuse or th” other, Leav> these 
disputable bechrimues, apart. Lot us think about the 
technicue coming under "Group Learning!. Grou» discussion 
paper r^adings, 4rb=tes, penal discussions, seminars, 
eym»osia, workshons +01” not be, I em sure, as much un- 


suitable and tim» Consuming as they aro &^n^rally made out 


to be, But we gn-rally 80, as the whole tribe of intellectuals 


do by the policy of -Laast resistence, 4 little bit of 


x 


` organisational modifications and a good deal of.r 
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fulness on our part would go » long way in giving us an 
insight into the systematic working out of these techni- 
gues, For cxampl-, study of the course contents of the 
theory of teaching prescribed by our Universities. Such 
a csreful study r-weals an interesting clu? to the 
adoption of 4 few of. these techniques. Certain tonics are 
rp cated under morc ar as of knowledge than on^.. And still 
thcy are finished by wey of a repeated scries of Lectures. 
“When oné tonic is taught, similar ones can be studied 
independently under proper supervision and guidance. 
Psychology and its bearing on Sducation coming under Edu- 
cational Psychology and the contribution of Psychology 
under the scone of Sducational Philogophy. Meaning of 
Individuality under Principles of Education, individual 
difference? under ?riocislés of Teaching con b^ arranged 
in a »ró»*r sequential order thereby reducing much time 
in their cohesive treatment, Such examples can be enrichea 
extensively though not -d infinitum. 

Take a few tonics, coming under the area of 'School 
Organisation and Hygi^ne.'. They refer to the Physical 


resources of a School Plant and their educational snd 


=“nhysiological imjlic tions, Their study claims a commonsense 


treatment based won -mpiricel wavs of learning. Make 

a comrebensivs list of tonics, Put then into the design 
of. assignments and visits. P*ar= nrofoma snd auestion- 
naires for their d=ts collection. Divide the trainttes into 


groups, ‘llocst- tian to different tynes of schools. 
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Make all the nrelimin»ry arrangements through tactful contacts 


der=loped with the schools. Arrange and faithfully carry 
out the follow up wo Hc of this. You can convince the trainees | 
at the end of this project that whatever they hav^ learnt 
con bë of much imortance as what the books contain. At 
thé best, their data collection cam be verifi-d and | 
collsbor-ted with the helo of few text books. These planned l 
VEits nay much mora in obtaining realistic nations about 
ihe problems of gehen o rg» nisation and school management 
Ut'en what bookish assimilation about these would do. | 
One mor thing can be attemt>d on different lines. 
Sone.tonics erp more, suena pe to groüp discussions and 
Udebsbes.. Take the tonics of individual verses socialaims 
2f adueationz liberal PS vs. vocational education; 
education for nationalism vs. education for imternstíonal 4 
understanding; Clase teaching vs. individuel teaching; 
o01T5se and cons of co-:+du cation; advisability of introducing 
sz: education; I medium or m^dis of instruction in 
` sthools -anà colleges; plec of a forcign/feđeral/classical 
lmguage in th curriculum and so on. Thre list oan never 
beoms tio much exhaustiv 5 The mentally matured would 
be ischool masters would 29 rrciate and ascertain the 
veracity of these controversial nroblms through collective 
Study and, exchange of thoughts than by »assive listening. 
to the so-¢alled omnisci-nt tosch =T-educato rs. 
: We ex;eet our traine S to try, evolve and adopt new 
and difficult technioses of teaching in class-rooms. At 


“Least we orient them in ta" validity of these, But we do 
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not demonstrate how these techniques can be experimented 
u»on. Take such techniaues as Seminar - how to conduct 
then? Workshons and how to nrenars an accurate working 
naper for it; A symosium - how to analyse 9 broad problem 
into its mutually exclusive asnects? These techniques 
need systematic trials end not verbal exolanation mersly. 
We can make = list of such themes at ths beginning of the 
year and nlan properly for fitting them into the various 
types of these tcchnioues. 

Before we dilate unon the futility of present ways 
of theor tical t aching and nrosnective utility of their \ 
substitutes, we shall have to introduce certain organisa- 
tional changes which we shall have to internalis^ into the 
working of our Training Solleges. This, it cen be assured, 
is not too much difficult as it meets the eye. Fortunately 
the nu»ils teacher ratio is 10:1. And yet the whole staff 
we do not sctively get involved in the totality of our 
teacher educction progromm>, Let every teacher educator 
play th: role of a tutor, a guide and a mester of method 
too. Assign 10 treine-s to each. Ser thet this tutor 
either by uvgrading himself by way of imnroving his 
qualifications or by wy of self study makes himsolf 
competent for undertaking this job. A freouent organisa- 
tion of Treschers' scademy forums! will h*lo us make a 
great headgsy in this. 

For sll:thesc, wc shall have to build un reading 
habits amongst our trainers, Seforc, that we shall give 


him monthly assignm ants for self-rradings and group and 


eter TEL SM ksss PR 


collective LS We should know what they should reed 
from where, how, and for what? Reading should be invari- 
ably followed by group discussions serupously and ingenuou- 
sly eonducted by the teachers in-charge of the groups. i} 
We fight shy of this because we are not prepared for its 
adoption. We too go by tha policy of let alone. 
Closing Work: 
In short. we,teacher educators, will have to raise 
ourselves un. Unless, we evince a sustained faith in 
the fruitfulness of new and dynamic techniques of learning 
and teaching we shall never evolsan iota of faith in 
these amongst our trainees. The result will be what it 
is now. Paying lip sympathy to whatever we preach, prac=. 
tising altogether different things from what we preach, 
fortering an atmosphere which breeds insincerity, doubts, 
suspicion, and cyncism amongst those whom we expect to be 
Caught by us and with us and ultimately paving the way 
for their becoming 'Professors! of teaching rather than 
the 'stud-nts of teaching! cheating themselves in the 
preservation of th 2, professionality of their profession . 
GO REA D EREMO E: t (55 thereby decsiving 


all others in whose interssts th? profession is carried 


d 
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of ds yeadher educa: s lest. 
ioa The Training Coli-;es continu obs static in 
th ir aims and growth and b com: slowly fostered. 
11) Th train-es continue t^ go away with th idea . 
"that whil in the opinion of th training Col!-gs4. these 


methods ar: applicable in Secondary Schools the truth is’ 


that th-y ar impracticable and a^nlied nowhere. 
Tne Training Colleges do not get their rightful placet 
in formulat ny plans of rev’s on o? curricula etc. 
by remaining conservativ and pragmatic rath r than by 
atte: ptin; to becom- proireéssiv. and exnsriment-mindcd. 
I am afraid that most o^ us do not see thr -mitinz on 
wall in a d Hocratic country wedd:d to socialism all 
dud wood wi": be r silessly cut am dicord«d and if our 
training dollegss cannot b progressive in their m-thodology, 
and practic: what th v profes: we cannot blame ths ferlins 
4n certain quarters that an appr nticeship of the t-acher- 
train-e in good schools fo: a dsfinit- duration should 
entitle hin to b-com- an credited teacher after passin: 
a fev papers in Psychology «tc. in a University Exahinatio 
even after litering to a seriss of léctur-s which might 
b- broadcast by th: All India Radio át state hours. Unless” 
the teach-r education revi-e radically th methodology 
that they apply in th ir ovn t achins and justify. the 
| methodology that th-y advocat: for th hos the 
“insti tutions Bay become stagment pools of knowledgs with 
strong odours of out-dated information and obsolst- 


practices and the country may noi find any justification 
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for allowing ther to exit. i . 


I hove outlin d th. problem. The Lectur- Method 


has not been very successful in gettin, across our ideas to 
the trainees and on: cannot rest content by saying that no 


oths: m thod is possible in view of th- following reasons: 
a) Large classes of move than 100 
b) Tin: at disposal 


C) Nesds of an external examination. 


d) Other aspects of work lik: pnractice-tcachinz, 
Other methods of teaching and learning may be 
practiced by us and hére I shall try to iliustrate a few 


practices waich could be tri.d even in ths present sct-up:- 


a) Class Discussions- Lectur. is a onc-vay process whore 


o 


discussion nssd: a thinking head at both ends if it is to 


fruitful. It is suggested t mimeographed sheets of basic 
informavion required fo: th discussion may bs supplied to 
all the trainces end thi discussion may be based on thesis 
reaction to th ^ information supplied. Often it is complained 
that class discussion cannot be conducted in large clas 35884 
My experience is a bit different. Providsd we build up a 
certain norm of disciplined conduct in th- tra neces there may 
not be any insurmountable obstacle in th- way of guided 
Class-room discussion. 
b) Demonstration & Us: Us- of Aids: 
án honest anpraisal of th- l-ctures in training 

Colleges will reveal that there has not been an adequate 
USS Of aids except the Black Board. in spite of the varicty 


Of aids that ve insist on th «students to use, Many "ad us 
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to i"*^ustrate ther use in our 


so thes the efficacy of their usc becomes 


Even do th. Content TRUE AA of various subjects like 3 
i^ aa Dononstratión do-S not play its re quif: d role. 
This may b= done to many reasons like lack of ‘laboi atory 
equipment, lack of mastery of experimental techniques in 
a subject vhich has not bien the nain subject o? the master : 
of Methods atc. but my point is that this dsfcct cxists in most? 
of our training institutions. This cannot be allowed to’ 
continu: if we want to impress on our students that 
demonstracion is a 4000 method af teachinz=much' better ' 
than mere lecturing 
C)  Heurisü or ixperinentation: 

_ Most of th: basic principles of Tduc ational’. 
Psycholozy and Methods may be discovered by the trainee 
himself by personal study. aná individual observation. - 

x In my SEED training colleges may have to find a way of 
t organising their york so that epbortautt vy might bs given 


wor the practice of such individual: i thode of lsdrning: 


j DA this connection serious thought may be given to the idea 


Aor Progr anma Learning and its vs: in specific. arcas of 
i learning iu iducaviona” Psychology and other subjects. of 
the = trainin, POLE tee curricular. 


4 T v 


; Educ, tion techn quisi. NONI 


ducators. The uss of Audio-Visual Aids. 
Y ms. p AE iN $ : 
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.may have to b. r-sorted to by every department of a 
trainin; GTC instead of confirmins then to th 
subjects. In the West teaching is becoming Mode and 
more a job of a technician and a teacher-educator must be abls 
to pTspare and use slides, film-strips, round tapes ete. 
llaterials for over-h-ad proj-ct’ on may have to bs widely 
used "hen they ave mads ‘available, 

My main purmos- in presenting the paper is: 

1) lo cxplors Whether thers is a So nee Asus of 
opinion that our methods of tsachinz our trainees n=-0 
changes - 


2) To find out the obstacles or difficulti-s 


in tn- way of -volvin: ^ mor. suitable methodology for | 
training Coll.uges. 

3) To think about ima.diat^ steps that might b 
taken to prepare the training colleges for an expsriu-nial 
approach towerds m-thodolozy to be practised by them 
and th-ir stud-nts. 

4) lo suggest th: .volution of a machinery which will 


i AED 


With the ner ideas and techniques 


help th- training colle 


made availabl- by res arch workers in Methodology (At prosent 


this is being attempt-d by the NCERT) ‘but. a machinery at the 
State l-v2l with a coverage of the training col? 2g:3.and 
participation by training colleges may bs desirable. 
Befor. concluding I may be permitted to reiterate. the 
Fessing n.sd for a DL d ud to à-Vi3e ways by 
Which practices in training colls3:ss go hand in hand with th. 
Developing il.thodolowy test the finger is pointad ous at us 


to indicate "Physician I Head Thyself. 


H 
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INNOVA4.l10NS AND Radio TO FusD 
BACK Oh SIUDSNT TZACHING, 


(Usa. Khosla) 
pris acce ted o" all hends that the cones>t of student 
teaching involves nct only sufficient practice in teaching 
ard methodology but also a sound understanding and grounding 
of the fundamental princi)les of pecagogy, education, 
»sychology etc. coupled with-an active >erticiostion on the 
part of the student teacher in all the activities of the 
school so as to gain an inkling into the totelity of res- 


ponsibilities that he is rec xX red to discherge in ectual 


School situstion as a fegular schcol tescher after training. 
In that light a good teach^r would be one $ 2) whose 
tesching aovroximst=s to the obj actires - general as well 
as specific aims of education; b) who carries a sort of 
experimental attitule in trying various princiolies and 
techñiquss in his teschini, c) who makes up for the home 
deficiencies of tie students, «te. etc. 

Obviously unlike the recent past when the Training 
Colleges thought it sno"uth to iimart a few lessons in 
prectice of teaching and a few lectures on educational 
»rirci»les and teeshnicues, thes colleges haye now come 
to realise that merely doing this much does not hefp 
sound training of teachers. Consequently, in many of 
the colleges, esoscially in those having d-monstration 
schools attioched, a striss of exserim^nts sre being 
earried out to see as to how the existing nrogramme 
in the training eolleg-s shoulà be rejuvenated with a 
view to bettering the quality of toachers and keeping on 


eye on the bett=rmeni of school throusn student teaching. 


LLL BH. 
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thus, the new responsibility of the training colleges 
involves a deeper study of the actual »r^grommes and activi- 
me ties both ofthe training collegss and the schools so ss to 
help a h:alther atmoson re between the two sets of 
institutions wh^reby the training colleges may helo 
imnrovenent of the schools and carry back certain ideologi^s 
and practices from then making the training college pro- 
grammes auite effective, It *nvisag-s en exchange or a 
sort of congenial communication between the schools and the 
training colleges besides a few changes to meet this end. 
While Sain BENE this rol- a mumbsr of specific institutional 
or instructional probl ems may come ur for diagnosis. 
Buring the courss of this workshop a few of the innovated 
practices, such as thc following, have been reported.- 
e (a) Impact of nr vioas teaching synerisnes on teacher's 
success. 
(b) Qualification and teaching success. 
(c) Socio-aconomic Status and teaching success. 
(d) Degrees of mo tivetion for teaching success. 
(e) Internsitin and Teachcr-Bducator guided Ac 
teaching and teacher ^ffcectivoness. 
(f) Various ways of nractice teaching and teaching 
suecess. 
(g) Imrovement in m-thods of planning. evaluation 
etc. etc. 
> The ides behind these changes, innovetions and 
thet se student teachers ar^ made 


researches to se- 


to carry a sort of > feeling that something could be 


done better if they imbibed a spirit of nrobing into 
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the problems. 4 look on the nature of th- existing programmes 

of the preparation of t-schors would reveal, among others, 

the following few important arcas where immediate innova- 

tions need to be carricd out a5 a feed for a sucesssful 2 

student teaching programmes 

(a) Methods and trehni sues of teaching; even sdont-d methods 
may be tried out in our situ-tion hefore adonting then, 

(b) Organization cf student teaching programmes with the 
18ast disturhancs of th- regular teaching work in the 
schools, 

(c) Problems arising out of day to day classroom vracticrs, 

(d) Student teachers! conisnt knowl:dge und the lezel of 
content =xpsct:ó to be imparted to various grades and 
grouns of students, ; 

(o) Experimentation on Siffrrent throrins of learning. 

(f) Remedial Cosehing trehniancs ana annts aches. 2 

(g) Strengthoning »rof. ssional attituda, 

(9) Absorption snd accomol ation of wrong practices. 

(i) Human relationship at different lerels of student 
teaching. 

(j) Evaluation tools and their utility. 

(k) Better school coop eration ete, 

In short, it is a matt-r of urgent concern to *Xamino 

all that pertsins to th: following with a view to making 

the training of teach Is effective keeping an eye on 

maintaining and Upgrading tre standara of school educstion: 
(a) Problems connect sa with the programme of the training, 

collega, 


(b) Problems connsetoq witn the ^rogremm^ of the schools. 
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(c) Problems faced by teachers and teacher educators, and 
(d) "tudent teacher and student teaching programme. 


The next point is to See as to who should carry out this 


oo oxominatión, what facilities wuld be needed to do this and 


how best the results accruing there-from could be assimilated 
in the toacher training programme, As in the new context, 
teacher -due-tion is considered 3 joint responsibility of the 
training college and the school, it would perhaps be useful 
both for the teacher cdue-tors and the school teachers tr 
consider innovations individually as well as Jointly depending 
uyon the nature of D robl om in hand. 
Th; results obtained fron these need again to be followed 
by continuous exoerimentstion in order to make the nrogramne 
eveh more functional. 3-ch eoll-ge and school, therefore, 
e»uld eqntinuovsly scrutinise its »?rogramme and carry out 
research to cause imp rov an -nt in different aspects of its 
‘programme. Besides, the student teachers may be made aware 
of simple r-s^-reh designs. Ali this would imply the creation 
of a Sort of research contre or bmreaü in all training colleges 
to hel» innovations and research. This will enabl> the 
OF ireinine colleges to produce such teschsrs as could be, more 
j^ or less, self-sufficient to take all the challenges for 
the cause ef better education. 
uh This task may sean to be stup^ndous in view of certain 
administrative, institutional or physicsl difficulties that 
face the existing s:t., yet it is high time to exert efforts 


in this direction, which worl would be initiated well if this 


* 


workshop could deri as to which of the items of programme 
need immediate scrutiny, the neture of difficulties expected 


and She facilities that would bc needed to carry out this work.  - 


fo>)endix XXVIII 
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p x Training Collsg- Methodology 


bys Shri K.R.: Madhusudan 


Teaching no longer consists merely of tossing an 


the simpl skills, customs, rituals and art, forms of the 


family.or tribe; it has dev-lop^d into the Interrelated, 


: sequential on? comnl-x nattern that confronts the highly 


sercializ=d »Tofessionals of the present time. A long 


v 
and involved narrative would bo necessary to trace the 


ALO development, but this type of reporting is not the 


.inte-ntion of th nresent treatise. Any current 


situstion, however, is meaningful only when views in relaticn 


to its historical. antecədents; so the background of th- 


modern scene will be ssarch<d as it relates to traching 
and espocislly to tescher educction. In a simple od 
Social -structare such as the family or tribe . 
practically vü- basic instruction is done by »arents, 
They teach their offsnrings by showing them how to do 
thin.s or by encouraging th-ir own movements to be 
enulated as ə form of »lay. The process is direct 
and unso»histicatod. A sort of crude Methodology is 
develon ed. 
Historically, as the tribes dev-loped more 
Intric te Patterns and merged into sloborat> social . 
units, more and more demoralization of processes 
anyeared, Th: simple skills and rttoals were 3 
verbalized for broader communication. Scatter:d bits 
of knowl edge wer? joined into related patterns, 


symbols were introduc^d, systems were devslo» <d 
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amd :nowledg^ was eventually categorised into sonhisticated 
discussions; knowledge was first symbolized and organized 
then formeliz-d, and finally related to Interlocking systems. 
Bach stes has its imolicetions for tesc^-rs. 
Ihe develonmen s in teacher education directly followed 
the ro tes taken by the human family in develoning 
its social orders from the very simple to the very complex. 
3y the year 500 B.C. a numb-r of ouite highly 
dev elo» ed societies hav^ emerged. Most of them had 
» ro duc «d thedenonts ef an Educational system and some 
formal schade Curricular natens can be identified, 
end the »Uüz958 's of estatica were fairly well 
Aelia ated, In most instances, however tesciing was 
still the responsibility of the nriesthood: or el^cr 
or special eninences whose prestige in other matters 
won than the role of teaching. In short, t-=ching as 
a separate professional practice had not as yet in an 
805 earane e. Wit URNA 
Al though the great minds of the sncient 
wo rid left an indelible mark on the educational 
adventures of civilization, they failed to su»»ly 
the »tincinal catalyst for blending the components of 
culture, 
Changes that. Inoinged an Sliatinnal Developmen: 
As es»italism, the individual evolution, the 
inroads of scientific inguiry, and tie resurgence of 
interest in Learning of all kinds gradually altered the 


structure of Western Society, formal education came to be 
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recognized as one of the basic ingredients necessary 
to the successful oneration of th= commlicated 
cultural machinery. The svstems of schools and 
colleg^s, that were develored, furthered and acerlerated 
the changes. Several of these were strategic and 
may be listed briefly to-round cut the descriotion of the 
broad foundations on which modern -education results. 
1. The Generel Adv^nt of Social mobility. 


2, The -m-rgenes of a cultural mean the middle class. 


2 


The growing consciousness of diverse human needs, 


The energ-nec of education as a social tool. 


as 


(5. The tendency *5teval tation to -b -come universel. 
The impact of chenges so. vast, with the attend»nt re- 
consideration of the kind of schools necêssary in the 
emerging new social’ sstructure was osralled with new 
interest in the yioc+ss of training teachers for the 
School. The 20th century has b<en » period in which 
ther was - rmarkable rise in the quality of teacher 
education programme. y 

The professional courses offered inerery programre 
of tesch-r eduction are designed to developed the 
attitudes and competencies which presumably result 

in effective teaching. Atti tudes ag: well as abilities 
and methods ars includ-d as significant objectives, 
The sequence will g-nerallysinclude ə block of courses 
in what has come to be known as "“ducstional “oun- | 
dations" or'some times "he Social ‘and Psychological 
Foundations of Bdueatiol. The general content of 


this arca will include the history of education, 


é Se, oe 
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nhilosonhy and sociolo.y of education, role of the sehaol 
in the Indian, Socisl Order, The material is incorporated 
into a number and. variety of cours:s. Increasingly basic 
study in Psychology, philosophy, Sociology and the organi- 
sabioM o? school máiagennt is ccauired as pre-requisite 
to the mor- sozcializod coirses in cducation. In addition 
to th “foundotinns, a vattern is inclvdsd which has come 
to be Know -s "Methods co: irses", Actually tusse are 
courses involving.th> practice of t aching; they are rightly 
concern iie methodology, but they abso olacs major attettion 
to the fom r for peaching. The student l«s^rns how te 
» an hist: ‘aching design. He isrr quired to obs-rve 
vx» rienced teachers and to anelys^ what th ey do, M, ch 
aut cation is giv: en. to. the motivation of students te learh 
aná ¡to the me a for evaluating their progress. àn 
cu mos is fade by th” nfinil tescher to show th“ wid> * 
ria "tion in th: 2 intellectual dan scity and the environmental 
hackg round of khe stud erts, “xo rienc= is also, given in 
o xganig zing the subj ect material into trachabl- units. The 
studdi is hown how v üse instructional aids, such as 
models, Job ratory ontiom ent, "charts, &ra»hs, maps and a 
variety Os audiovisual ,Asvicé s thst have been Ceveloncd 4 
foresee in T class roma ne ES 
Finally tas pee tio cut! aching SXxperióne- done under 
suosrvisiong.r; quires ths stud ant, RHE “monstrate his ability 
as a tesch Teje Bome epiboe g imaintain: ‘thei tr own schools for 
practice teaching. But eger Pp nt teach rs are Dii encd 
to regulsr schools for, periods renging from six weeks to ~ 


cight wesks. More and more tho stud nt «teaching cx» eriene>s 
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ar being  xt'ndcd into s fom of int -rnshio, The »raotic 
“is not yet fully develop sd, but it ey b^com^ stendard 

T With a few years. The student teachilg and observation 
required in the standard course patt^rns are laboratory 

em riene=s. In addition most af the tjainin institutio. 
require or encourage a variety ef activities design-d to 

` sun»lement th- formal class programme, It is virtually 
im»ossibl? to structure these as a sart gf given insti. 


AA Prog ramne, because they are net rigidly schedule 4 


thc and Ave nsu: ay infomd, dn solens three categorie o! 


y xs erience ate ut 
; TUN students observe ehildren af different tynes 
E a number gf different situations, Opportunity is giver 
do si ehiliren and youth in.the actual sehgol situstio: 
Mj Anio nA Levels, in ferm-l class rooms, at »l> 
p in vA 's activities, These experiences ps E € 
points ofr ference which the.student in Educ+tion ean Ww 
ds UA? old$9?9. i 
ES *S<cona, students are enco raged te engaged ig a serio: 
Ens dh the broader esmmu- ity environment, TV 
may ert ame “Liorative i”stitutions- such as grohag homes. 
o vth552 die 1050 itals, and special sehools for the physi: 
"and aPentally hendieaps ed, In addition they may study 
how a etnies orovid-d recreational activities fer its 
oo and adults. In general it is hgp=d that the 
"putka ‘teach cs ney get the "Feel" of a eaununity by 
watching its various funetions.in action and by 
i éngagins in > number of its hebt CE be directly, 
Third; “since a teacher is > orgfessianal 
‘ fnétionary, th. student in training 1s given > number of 


exo ériences to:acousint him with the wold of » rgfession-l 
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activities, he student advised in th- training institations 
attemot to balance thc laboratory activities between 
obs*tvation, visits, community activities and srofessionel 
grows. If this is done car-fully, s students formal 
and academic p-rogramne can be greatly enriched. 

Having acknowledged that tesching is an art, and 
5?ucstion a dov«lopinz Sci nee, tic educationists all over 
the world h-vc devised and are devising from time to time 
according to. their shilosophie background and universally 
accepted »sychologicl and education al nrincioles, certain 


methods of teaching’ nroc "dures. Education is = dynamic 


science an? more and'mor- contributions to it are making 


it rich-f ana richer day by day. New methods with definite 
procedures ars coming into vogue with th~- changed and’: 
mod^rnis-d conects, ms training colleges have to give 
about 30 lessons under D Saotids teachings v Tog remme. The 
time is short wher in haovy theory Bn eetons: and the »ractice 
in teaching prs eine are to be covered. very train 

will be PELO to follow - rigid method to satisfy 

the requiransnts of th- training colleges. No provision 
has bean made for thase estados to think of stt-ntive 
mSthodd ron are suited to the di fhonsnt gitu-tions. 
Trainees findit A difficult to emos: their individuality 
in the class. Thus many coll °ges (training colleges) ars 
ancouraszing for this tme of activity. Many treinces are 
of the opinion that the treining college methods are not 
oracticable in the regular-classroom situstion as it takes 
lot of time to cover the topic, and as they have to 

prenar: well before they ado)t tas methods advocated by 


the m-thods specialists. In addition to this the methods 
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of the training coll eges exp ect that every school pusti 
be fully soins ed wi th BODIE. library an^ with other 
instructional aids and materials. Many of our training 
i; 8 have not made my pida v to understand the a 
conditions orevatbing in the rural schools, wh re some timos 
the enti re school wi! d po conducted in on: or two rooms. 

Mac RN of these rural schools do “ot have atequate 

ecd aties ito follow FUN training college methočs. 

Mostly th= time ble for the training »rogramme 

ig not sufficient to make an earnest effort to chase the. 

! at eibugs of the pupil teacher so far the corr ct methods 

to pe followed ara corce ned. They will be asked to obey 
E OR given by! the Methods master or subject 
specialists. Sven while Dios the demonstration lesson 
pad eske noo deri rh d rigid stes 

or Fon the Method which he advocats to his students. . = 
Mostly the trainees will try to imit-te their m>sters 

VE giving I =ssons in the SMEREN The rigid atmosphere | 
ereated by the training colleges will encour=g: the 
puoil teacher to develop th^ solit personality, where 

ee ee will EN as though h= is condition-d 

to the training collage mstho^s, and has pet ay d what 

all his master has said. But r-ally sneaking the trainees 
well som e- times feel the following te Os methods ss 
durdgery. Sincere attamts must be made to es 

sy-ry 3Upil s ch r way the training colleg- orogramme 
suggests some metho^s. Many a times nupit t--cher cannot... Y 
realise the significance of following any sarticular 
scientific method suggested by histcacher, They give 


much importance to "what they t=ach? and how they should 
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Teach?" If the student teacher enguirss on this fundamental 
ques: don why thy teach” There is «mole of scone for 
then to Ads out many objectives which they could achieve 
during the course of their teaching. If he is conscious 
about the objectives of teaching a narticulan toric, he 
will definitely out eli erste efforts to senieve th^se 
obj ectives, Thus the willing p-rticiostion of the »unil 
téacher in the training, college programme will besr good 
fruits, and they continue to adont the same methods advocated 
by the training college p?rsonnel because they ere convinc ed 
wi th the SURES te d,methods, 

Mo st or our training colleges have not many any effort 
to dev do» new metho^s or aon roaches, which will suit the 
changing conditions. . Many traditional mothods are being 
advoc o ated by tas training college personnel Knowing fully 
well thst they ar^ outmoded, and will not suit to the 
present day classroom situ-^tions. This is mainly hecause 
that every teachers course has to satisfy the curriculum 
or the xil ROS nreseribed by the University. whet the 
syllabus or the Curriculum "enands have to be satisfied 
by the authorities of the training Colleges; =s thev have 
to ormare th- stu^^nts for the examination. This tendeney 
will discourage the training college p rsonneél-in taking 
Uo programmes to -volve new techniaue of thé school. Further 
the m thods tought by th= method master needs modification 
and orientation as the samé method cannot be apnlicable 
for all timos, 

One of the major drewsseks of thc school teschsrs is 
not continuing th > methods advocated by the course of 


educ -tions ere the workload assign-d to every t-scher is 
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very he VY, waen it is.comoar-d to the workload given in othoi 
countries, Es times mostly every.t-ach^r will bs assigned 
“vith 30 to 30 > riods ^ week. Apart from his regrlar work, 

i he will be ask =d to take cxtra.clsssos as and when the e 
hesdn um essigns .=xtrawork. In sddition to these the 
AM teacher has to give many assignments to th- stuaerts. 
3everal tests and examinations Hav=:to be eondueted hy the 
school „teacher, . The sama teacher will be asked ve nrenare 
the Cumuletive records of his class 'students. Seen. he 
has to be incharge of snorts, reading room, library union 
or excursion, Following up of the methods advocated by 
the training colleges will definitely demand »roner nra- 

i Noe Lion and resouresfulness.. So for thie dressait day 
seno] tcach-rs who hav: come out from th- training colleges 
Necro “med, though they are convinced about th- methods 
dod they hav nractis d during their stay in the training 
colleg- =sy often they feel th-irh ^lolessness because of the 
heavy resnonsibilities and over work sssign-d by the school 
authoriti cs, 

Tt, NE cond reason for non-»racticsbility 5f the 
training college methdds in the schools are Lack of per 
is and provar sU»ervision- by the ins» "etorate, Th are 
is no proper co-ordination or common understanding so far 
" the methods ars conc ernod between th training coll eres 
i and the sup rviso ry bodies. Lack of initistive taken spa 
the aathoritic S is not nrovidi ing follow uy work often makes 
over school te-ch>rs to forget what th-y have Learnt from 
their methoa masters. The third reason which will discourag^ 
our school tc chers from the novel. metho *s of the training 
TOUT PNE IS lack of =ouioment in schools. Many methods of 
the training coll 2gcs demands certain amenttics and equinments, 


«without which the methods cannot ba aonlicd, 
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The fourth r^ason which will be a big hindrance for the 
school teacher to adont the methods of the tr-ining college 
is sometimes many teachers will be asked to handle other 
subjects in tha school in which he hes not sosoialisod. 

Mostly the school teschers for their tesching Dürposo, 
without realising the objectives to be achicvaó, 

To make the pupilsteachers to understand and PI M 
th? methodologi-s of the training college carsimust be taken 
to chengs. the attitude of the teach rs. He must ba consultod 
and convinecd to know the purvos“ of adonting several methods, 
and how different objectives could bo achi "ved through different 
methods. -Th=re is every nossibilities that the joie 

“teacher will forgot what he has learnt from his method masters, 


as he cannot adopt these methods in the classroom situations. 


Sometimes they f-el the imoracticability of using these 
methods as they feel they sre useFass, Henco there is h^ ed 
=> for orisntstión. The training colleges will constantly 
investigate the new methods and mproaches which could meet 
the demands of the classroom teacisr, I. any good fabs he 
coll^g^ the methods masters will constantly try to im»rovis: 
th? old methods taught to the students and discovering new 
methods denending unon ths challenges of th= classroom 


situations: Before we take un such projects xn +rimentations 


of the new methods on school going children is essential. 
This could b don: by training :ollega personnel in their 
“xo rimental schools which are attached to -v.ry training 
colai Aft^r satisfying thmselvos the training colleges 
3 will try to introduce th5s^ methods in other schools. This 


could be Apne by the training college people in organizing 


and conducting several in-service programmes for the school 
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teachers. In U.3.ñ., U.S. do Re and other advanced countries 3 
the school tescher will be comelled to attend for the ine 
servic: programe, and th oy aro súnnased to take the Master 
degrees or any other certific-t*s for the same. If any 
teach-r fails to attend for eis various in-s rvicc nrogrammes 


will bs terninst:* and thay will 5e asked=to take un some 


other »rof^ssion. 


But unfortunately in ndia no such restriction is »ut 
on the school t: schors; and the teach r Continues to be as 
he was till h- retires from the service... Further there is 
no scope or yrosn-ctus for those teachers wio are ^ager to 
im»rove their profess on. The stu“ent-teach=r will loose 
his r-lotionshi» with the training college as they feel 
that the schools where he is working has no connection and 
is nothing to do with the training nrosramns. avery. trainings 
coll^g^ must be a centra and ERE for insniration for l 
evo Ty tacher who has coma out from that eollego. Every 
training colleg-* can try to nrovide consultant service 
for th* sake of teachers who ar^ Von in different: 
tyo*?s of schools. 

Considering all thes^ things ws can conclude that 
the Methodology of teaching any subject will not end ` 
with the training nrogramm^, but it shotld be. ent -ndad 
to the daily programm: or activities of the school. 
It is à continuous »rocess, where in del-b.roi- 


efforts will be mado by the classroom teacher of the 
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School, and the Msthod Master of the training coll^gss with 
the consultation of content ex»-rts ang currieulum cons- 
tructots is hot wise: to soer-te the methods 
advoc -təd by tha training colle,es from the me 'thods 
that gre be ing used hy the classroom teachers, 

Educational Sbjentiros cannot be achieved unless 
the methods or th> apn ro aches ars im», Toved. Every 
teacher must be made to realizo on this fundamental 
question why h- should teach? : Which will ul tim etely 
make to: follow the correct. method through which BoE Notes i 


could anes’ the obj se tives: 
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FORLOJ UP OF Iu. IRAINING COLLEGE METHODOLOGY "d 


“(Shri D.N. Khos 


;An opinioni c the Training 


Coilsze methods arc not normally us-d in .th-:>chool. Thi 


ry 


teacher léavós: these nethods in th training college gtst] 
as 'Gurudakshna! and follows, in Later life ar regular 
School tiaen.r, a method entirely his own, 
Ther. tH a serious Lage betis on the Training Co1?-5: 
methods and school ‘teaching. Theorstically, we often 
Speak of “Schools to Bé actual wor*shops for our stud nt tea 
chers and student teaching. Yot practically it is obvious 
that, perhaps with e few -xc ptions, th-re prevails a sort 
of inertia and conservatism towards th. m* thodology of 
teachin» both on th: part of th training collo5es as well 
as the Schools. 
Coming to th broad aspects where our studens teaching . e 
programme suffers from weaknesses leading to this inertia, 
it may perhaps be possible for us to agr ' on th* 
follo'ini points, to a less or grcat extent. 
a) Practice is not r-gulat.d to th nssds of. th 
trainees and sven more so to thos: of ths schools. 
: It is insufficient and ineffective in bringing about 
the desired outcomes., How is fol'ow up of m-thods 
posSibls with m-agre training in tryin? them out? 
:b): Thre is an isolation between School and Bolt 
of Education Me thods. Colle gs methods are gon rally 
i ideal and bookish as the Teach-r Educators do not % 
conduct tests on th various methods that they 
teach thor. tically. This is big NU Las 
co'l gss of educotion could mak their b st 


contributions to th- schools if they could 


thomse!ves try out those m: thods and then 
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try these methods during Studint Teaching. 


te 
des 
M 


that some of th se methods ave really 
y demonstrat-d, y-t the Yxtent of such.d:monstration 


is too meagre as to enable th m to try all the 


asp.cts of tas methods. 


c) Touching upon the avallability of demonstration and 
attached experimental schools, the Second National 
Survey r:vealsd that only about 40% of the existing 
cod Gees of education have such institutions. 
Consequently Rehan Gut ts of out, colleges have to 
dipend upon th practic: t aching schools for 
learning and practising methods, and for develop- 
ing in them skill sufficicnt to retain those ' 


method. 


7 

Y d) On the contrary, th school teach rs do not 
remain in touch with the latest technigu:s 
or tr-nds in teaching and stick to th-ir 
orthodox teaching points only. A parently, th: 
two institutions s.ems to repel each other 

i and a?l this go-s to create a sort of ah: 
unnatural atmospher- for stud nt teaching. 
How. can we ask our train-ss to try differnt 
methods in teaching and rom dial work under 
such conditions and follow th-h up in schools? 

Thus th. first and foremost objective for student 


Y 


teaching would ort of healthy and welcoming 


b- to create as 


atmosphere for student teachers to learn different methods 


ENA 


ondes 


. of t-achino without much significant harm to the schools 


and then carry the to ta schools "nth them. 


e) Again, it is often seen bist th th ory papers; 


comprising of, Says fundamental s and ge al 


methods of teaching, are Bot fully integrated * 


& 


th th. practice in organisation of activities 
aná t-achin; and as such they lost th-ir 
functional utility for tà stud-nt teach-"S who 
thus fail to carry them to schools. Colleges of 
Education have, th refore, to s-e as to how 
cohesion could b: brouzht between theory and 
practic- of =ducation. Perhaps, it could be 
possibly to do so by pivoting whole hearted 
attention on student- teaching and making th 
sheory courses revolve around it. In oth T 
words, wə could perhaps bridg the gap between 
theory and practice ty helpin: ths student 
teachers to study the sory through problems 
arising out of practic: itself. Supervised 
self-study arisin? out of practical problems 
might zo a long way in this resp*ct. 

In view of th. broa? short-falls enumsrated, it 
appears that the Teacher Educators have A major responsibility 
for experimenting With th- m thods so as to give an highly 
effective training to, student teach Ts, such that th= methods 

learnt by then may almost becom th ir 3 cond nature and they 
apply these m-thods in real school situation during actual 
teaching. Moreover, it might helo matters if trainees ate 


made to learn and know for themselves that th trainia, 


` 


i 


training coll: 
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col sge methods, :f used in right spirit and earnest, 
would -nsus better regi} $¢ end achievement. To achisve 
this end, TR useful to provide for enough opportunities 


to the tre 


LO €Xxperinen; +1 th methodology. 
SUCIO Practice in different methods nay give 
rise to confidence and ins ight in the trainee to 20 ahsad 


in trying ney methods Lewes he may come across and carry them 


to th schools. Tra nin; college S must feel their responsi- 
ES io instil a spirit in th _trainces to.s-erthat they get 
to go in touch ith the ATEEN trcnds in education. It is 
wor thwhile allovins weck-end tutorials for this important task 
of dev loping mothodolo:y and sesini that it is carrié m and 
appli*d to th maximum in th: schools. 

Surely for very: programme to stürtuleh there "m 
be aretes and problems standing in th-. way of its 
implen: eniai anë consequently th- following nay perhaps be 


the probabl- hitcrances: 


a» Lack of time and facilities. 
b. deplorable schools conditions. 


Cc. lack of incentives and complac-nt attitude among 
old teachers. 


sss and màinfold responsibiliti-s on 


c. the existing “pattern of training college methods 
where only. theoretical knowledge is given with much 
less regard fot practice. 


f. atsituse of tacher educators an? Mcthod Masthers, 


"etc. 


vet anoth-: point which may be highly 
Significant and h2ghiishtin, to sce whether th. training 


E encourag 
Colleges have ever taken any sicpi 0 pains Lo ene uA. 


1 , 1 : B ; ine 
the _srowth of tn- teach r after he has gon: out of U 


+Sp+ cial iLy in aoplying college.. methodology 
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to the school situation. 

probably,” the und-r ssntioned suggestions might help 
ths collezgss of Fducation 'n s-e n> that th: collsge 
methods are »:t to use in schools. 

1. Formation of alumini associations and holding con- 

E A where tha schoo? t-sch-es nav bs allowed 

to vartici-ate to wor'out coman id.:ologiss and 

practices relating to different asnscts of student 

ruoli and methodology. 
2- "stablishin: a dialogue between th. training college 
and the schools to mas thm fesl test Teacher- 
prenaration is a oint ? sronsibility of the two. 

Teach rs involvement in student teaching programms. 

Throwing on:n th. coll-4ec library and other facilities 

for school teach->s and al? wing contribution bv 

v ach rs to collese journal on latss$? trends in 

educ =tion ete. stc. 

Bis Provision for ins:s'vic; training for fecding the 
teachers and Teacher Zduc’tors with ^atostdev. -lopnnent 

in methods and trends and how bos they could b 

put to us:-:n:the “chool b» the tsackher. 

Siznificant results coa 5. achiev-d in thid dir -ction 
if lachsr “ducators, School Teach-rs and Student T-achers 
“o hand in hand in im 1-mentinz the stud nt teaching 
progtanime. They must follow t=om tesching wherein all 


the three catezoris viz. Poacher adds, Ti, :chers, 
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r TEE NOST. y 5 
and Student T_achers, may Work togsths: and t-ach seme 


/ 


chunt of syllabus following different methods. Following 


this procedure we might solv- other nroblems like 


shortags and nrof.ssional growth of teachirs bec:use a few 


of th t-acher would bs raplac:d by th. teacher educators 


who may take regular classzs in the schools, to 
enrich their own experiences a: also of the teachers 
and Studsnt T-achers attach.d to them, To mest this we 
could thin of having more subject specialists in 

the training colleges who will b: available for 

more concerted s?^forts to iüorove student teaching 
and to hav: the training college methods followed in 
the schools in ri^ht sarnast. This surely envisages 
that the Training College »rozramme+s hav: to be based 
on ths actual n-sds of the Schools whieh could ensure 
healtheir adontion of cherished techni uss in the 


Schools. 


th 
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